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Art. I.— Letter to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., Lord 
President of the Council, on the late Revolution in France. 
By Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute. 
London: Ridgway. 1848. 


HAT the tfansactions and the men of the late French Revo- 
lution should find small favour in the eyes of the vulgar 
and selfish part of the upper and middle classes, can surprise no 
ofie : and that the newspaper press, which is the echo, or as far as 
it is able, the anticipation, of the opinions and prejudices of those 
classes, should endeavour to recommend itself by malicious dis- 
paragement of that great event, is but in the natural order of 
things. Justice to the men, and a due appreciation of the event, 
demand that these unmerited attacks should not remain unpro- 
tested against. But it is difficult to grapple with so slippery an 
antagonist as the writer in a newspaper, and impossible to follow 
the stream of calumny as it swells by a perpetual succession of 
infinitesimal infusions from incessant newspaper articles. Unless 
through some similar medium, in which the day’s falsehood can 
be immediately met by the day’s contradiction, such assailants 
are fought at too great a disadvantage. It is fortunate, therefore, 
when some one, embodying the whole mass of accusation in one 
general bill of indictment, puts the case upon the issue of a single 
battle instead of a multitude of skirmishes. It is an immense 
advantage to the defenders of truth and justice, when all that 
falsehood and injustice have got to say is brought together in a 
moderate compass, and in a form convenient for exposure. 
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Such an advantage Lord Brougham has afforded by his 
outpouring of desultory invective against the Revolution and its 
authors. Among the multitude of performances, similar in in- 
tention and often superior in skill, which have issued from the 
English press since February, 1848, the pamphlet before us is 
the only one which affects to embrace the whole subject, and the 
only one which bears a known name. In itself, indeed, this 
production displays considerably more of the will than of the 
power to injure. Instyle, it is a determined attempt at rhetoric, 
but rhetoric of the tritest kind, with no real command of 
rhetorical resources. It has all the faults without any of the im- 
pressiveness of declamation. Its worth in point of matter will 
be seen presently. And should it seem to any one that more 
importance is attached to such a performance, than properly 
belongs to a thing so slight and trivial, let it be considered that 
the importance of a numerical amount does not so much depend 
upon the unit which heads it, as upon the number of the figures 
which follow. 

Lord Brougham 

“ Thinks it a duty incumbent on him, as one who has at various 
times been a leader in political movements, and had some hand in 
bringing about the greatest constitutional change that ever was 
effected without actual violence, to enter calmly but fully upon the 
consideration of the most extraordinary Revolution which ever altered 
the face of affairs in a civilized country.” 

It is very natural and commendable in any one (even though 
he may not have had the advantage which Lord Brougham so 
often reminds the reader that he once enjoyed, of being a fellow- 
minister with the Marquis of Lansdowne) to endeavour to 
understand the remarkable event which is the theme of his 
vituperation. Remarkable, it may justly be called; though the 
common-place hyperbole of “the most extraordinary Revolution 
which ever altered the face of affairs in a civilized country” 
will scarcely pass muster, even as a rhetorical flourish. In one 
respect, indeed, the Revolution of February must be allowed to be 
extraordinary, if not unexampled. It stands almost alone among 
revolutions, in having placed power in the hands of men who 
neither expected nor sought it, nor used it for any personal 
purpose—not even for that of maintaining, otherwise than by 
opinion and discussion, the ascendancy of their own party; men 
whose every act proclaimed them to be that almost unheard-of 
phenomenon—unselfish politicians; who did not, like the common 
run of those who fancy themselves sincere, aim at doing a little 
for their opinions and much for themselves, but, with a disin- 
terested zeal, strove to make their tenure of power produce as 
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much good as their countrymen were capable of receiving, and 
more than their countrymen had yet learnt to desire. It was 
not, perhaps, to be expected that men of this stamp should com- 
mand much of Lord Brougham’s sympathy. Lord Brougham 
has fought, not unfrequently, on the people’s side; but few will 
assert that he ever was in advance of them, or ever fought any 
uphill battle in their behalf. Even in the days of his glory, it 
was remarked that he never joined any cause until its chief 
difficulties were over, and it had been brought near to the point 
of success, by labourers more in earnest, and more willing to 
content themselves without indiscriminate applause. If sym- 
pathy, therefore, depends on similarity of character, it was not 
likely that his Lordship should feel any warm admiration for the 
members of the Provisional Government. But he is probably 
the only man in Europe, of his reputation and standing, who 
would have been capable of speaking of them in such a strain as 
the folowing :— 

“ The instantaneous disappearance of virtues, dominions, prince- 
doms, powers—of all the men who by their station, or their capacity, 
or their habits of government, or even their habits of business, had a 
claim to rule the affairs of their country, was succeeded by the sudden 
lifting up to supreme power of men who, with the single exception of 
my illustrious friend M. Arago, were either wholly unknown before in 
any way, even to their very names and existence ; or who were known 
as authors of no great fame ; or who were known as of so indifferent 
reputation, that they had better have not been known at all; and M. 
Arago, the solitary exception to this actual or desirable obscurity, 
himself known in the world of science alone.” 


Remembering that of the body of men thus spoken of, M. de 
Lamartine is one, it is difficult not to be amazed at so unbounded 
a reliance on the ignorance of the public. The literary fame of 
M. de Lamartine in France and in Europe, can afford to be ignored 
by Lord Brougham. There was not a single obscure person 
among the Provisional Government. The seven originally named 
were all distinguished members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Their venerable President, one of the most honoured characters 
in France, had even held office, if that be a recommendation ; he 
was a member of the first cabinet appointed in 1830, and left 
the government when Louis Philippe parted company with popu- 
lar principles. The “ illustrious friend” known only “ in the 
world of science,” had been an active and influential politician 
for twenty years. Three others were leading members of the 
Paris bar. The four whom these seven afterwards selected as 
their colleagues, were the acknowledged leaders of the republican 
press; and who, that had paid the sniallest attention to French 
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affairs, was not familiar with the names and reputation of Marrast 
and of Louis Blanc? 

The first sin of the Revolution in the eyes of the pamphleteer, 
is its singularity. “The like of it never was before wit- 
nessed among men.” It has “no parallel in the history of 
nations.” It is “ wholly at variance with every principle as 
well as all experience.” If it could possibly last, he would 
“ feel bound to make the addition of a new head or chapter” 
to “a very elaborate work, the Political Philosophy” of “our 
Useful Knowledge Society.” If his account of it were true, 
one would be unable to understand how the Revolution could 
possibly have happened. It was “ the sudden work of a mo- 
ment—a change prepared by no preceding plan—prompted by 
no felt inconvenience—announced by no complaint ;” “ with- 
out ground, without pretext, without one circumstance to justify 
or even to account for it, except familiarity with change” and 
“ proneness to violence.” It was the “ work of some half*dozen 
artisans, met in a printing-office ;” “ a handful of armed ruffians, 
headed by a shoemaker and a sub-editor.” Who is meant by 
the sub-editor, his lordship best knows; the shoemaker, it must 
be presumed, is M. Adolphe Chenu, whose word Lord Brougham 
takes for the share he, had in the transaction, although a bare 
reading of his deposition is enough to prove that he was already 
known to be, what he is now admitted to have been, a police spy. 
To this “ handful,” be it of “ artisans” or “ ruffians,” everybody 
submitted, though everybody disapproved. Half-a-dozen obscure 
men overthrew a government which nobody disliked, and esta- 
blished one which nobody desired. This singular incident, of a 
government which, so to speak, falls down of itself, does not 
suggest to the writer that there must have been something faulty 
in its foundations. It merely proves to him, that foundations 
are of no use. It reveals the “ terrible truth,” that it is natural 
to buildings to fall without a cause, and that henceforth none can 
be expected to stand. It “ for ever destroys our confidence in 
any system of political power which may be reared,” not only in 
France, but on the face of the earth. ‘ All sense of security in 
any existing government” is gone. “ None can now be held safe 
for an hour.” 

The explanation of the Revolution is, in short, that it is 
entirely inexplicable ; and this is intended, not as a confession 
of ignorance, but as a sufficient theory. P 

Common sense, however little informed concerning the Revo- 
lution, has been unable, from the first, to accept this notion of 
it. It appears to. Lord Brougham very unaccountable that the 
English journals did not at once declare a determined enmity to 
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the Revolution, but waited a few weeks before assuming their 
present attitude of hostility. It was because they did not believ e, 
as he professes to do, that the best and wisest of governments 
had been overthrown by a touch—the mature opinion “of the whole 
country being in its favour. That, too, is the reason why even 
now, while the grossest misrepresentations of the state of things 
which the Revolution has produced are universally propagated 
and very generally believed, hardly any one except the pam- 
phleteer expresses regret for what it swept away. “The illus- 
trious prince, who, with extraordinary ability and complete 
success, had, in times of foreign and domestic difficulty, steered 
the vessel of the state in safety and in peace during a period of 
seventeen years,” and who had invited Lord Brougham to the 
Tuileries, and listened with apparent resignation to his “ earnest 
and zealous ” counsels—has now Lord Brougham for his only, or 
almost only, regretter and admirer. Why is this? Because 
everybody, whether acquainted with the facts or not, is able to 
see, that a government which, after seventeen years of almost 
absolute power over a great country, can be ov erthrown in a day 
—which, during that ‘long period, a period too of peace and 
prosperity, undisturbed by any public calamity, has so entirely 
failed of creating anywhere a wish for its preservation, that “a 
capital of one million souls, and a nation of five-and-thirty” 
including an army of several hundred thousand, look on quietly 
while “a shoemaker and a sub-editor,” followed by “an armed 
mob of two or three thousand,” turn out the Chambers, and 
proclaim a totally different set of institutions—that such a 
government, unless it was so greatly in advance of the public 
intelligence as to be out of the reach of appreciation by it, was so 
greatly in arrear of it as to deserve to fall. 

This government, Lord Brougham frankly confesses, was not 
without its foibles. The ministry had committed some blunders 
and indiscretions, and the institutions of the country had a few 
remaining defects, which the government showed no willingness to 
remove. There were too many placemen in parliament, and the 
elective franchise was “too limited,” being confined, in a nation 
of thirty-four millions, to about a quarter of a million ; distri- 
buted, it might have been added, so unequally, that a majority 
of the constituencies did not exceed 200 or 300 voters. The 
government should have looked to this. They should have given 
“votes to all who were liable to serve on juries ;” and also “ en- 
franchised, without regard to ‘Property, the classes connected with 
science, letters, and the arts ;” which is the same thing twice over, 
for the jury-list consisted precisely of the electors and of those 
classes. By this they would have added to the 250,000 electors, 
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and to the large constituencies almost exclusively, some twenty or 
thirty thousand voters more. The other improvements of which, 
in Lord Brougham’s judgment, the French constitution stood in 
need, were to make the peerage hereditary, and allow land to be 
entailed. It would have been treating his friends very hardly, to 
be severe upon them for not effecting these last specimens of con- 
stitutional improvement, since they might, with as much chance 
of success, have attempted to alter the solar system. Hereditary 
legislation and entails are not things which a nation takes back, 
when once it has rid itself of them. It certainly was not for this 
that the government of Louis Philippe, in the moment of trial, 
was found to be deserted by all mankind. Accordingly, Lord 
Brougham can find no mode of accounting for the fact but the 
selfishness and indifference of the National Guard, who “think 
only of their shops and their brittle wares; and avoid acting, 
provided they see no risk of pillage following the outbreak.” 

This specimen of philosophizing is not at all Baconian, and 
does no credit to the political philosopher of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society. The National Guard acted vigorously enough in 
1832, and again in 1834, when they assisted the troops in putting 
down much more formidable insurrections than that of 1848. 
Their conduct in June last was not, as the pamphlet _repre- 
sents, the exception, but the rule. Their horror of l’émeute 
amounted to a passion: it was that, and not any attachment to 
the throne of Louis Philippe, which made them tolerate him for 
seventeen years. Why, then, in February, did they, for the first 
and only time, not only not resist, but openly countenance the 
insurrection? Because the time had come when disgust with the 
government had become a stronger feeling than even that pas- 
sionate horror. The ruler of France had made the terror of the 
bourgeois at the idea of a new revolution, his sole instrument of 
government, except personal corruption; and that support now 
gave way under him. 

The explanation of this result of seventeen years of power— 
the reason why a government which, in the first years following 
its establishment, the most determined and violent attacks had 
failed to shake, found itself, in 1848, so feeble, that it fell at 
the first onset, and not a hand was raised to stay its fall—will be 
found, we believe, principally in two things. 

First—it was a government wholly without the spirit of 
improvement. Not only did it make an obstinate resistance 
to all and every organic reform, even the most moderate: to 
all merely legislative or merely administrative improvements it 
was, in practice, equally inimical: it originated none itself, and 
successfully resisted all which were proposed by others. There 
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are few instances of a government, in a country calling itself 
free, so completely sold to the support of all abuses: it rested 
on a Coalition of all the sinister interests in France. Among 
those who influenced the suffrages of the bodies of 200 or 300 
electors who returned the ministerial majority, there were always 
some to whose interests improvement, be it in what it might, 
would have been adverse. It made things worse, not better, that 
the most conspicuous instruments of the system were men of 
knowledge and cultivation, who had gained the greater part 
of their reputation as the advocates of improvement. In some 
of these men it might be personal interest, in others, hatred of 
democracy; but neither scrupled, for the sake of keeping their 
party together, to make themselves subservient to the purposes 
of their worst supporters. In order to bind these together in an 
united band to oppose democracy, they were allowed to have 
their own way in resisting all other change. This was of itself 
fatal to the durability of a government, in the present condition 
of the world. No government can now expect to be permanent 
unless it guarantees progress as well as-order; nor can it continue 
really to secure order, unless it promotes progress. It can go on, 
as yet, with only a little of the spirit of improvement; while 
reformers have even a remote hope of effecting their objects 
through the existing system, they are generally willing to bear 
with it. But when there is no hope at all; when the institutions 
themselves seem to oppose an unyielding barrier to the progress 
of improvement, the advancing tide heaps itself up behind them 
till it bears them down. 

This was one great characteristic of the government of Louis 
Philippe. The other, equally discreditable, was the more fatal 
to that government, because identified, still more than the first, 
in public opinion, with the personal character and agency of the 
King himself. It wrought almost exclusively through the meaner 
and more selfish impulses of mankind. Its sole instrument of 
government consisted in a direct appeal to men’s immediate 
personal interests or interested fears. It never appealed to, or 
endeavoured to put on its side, any noble, elevated, or generous 
principle of action. It repressed and discouraged all such, as 
being dangerous to it. In the same manner in which Napoleon 
cultivated the love of military distinction as his one means of 
action upon the multitude, so did Louis-Philippe strive to 
immerse all France in the culte des intéréts matériels, in the 
worship of the cash-box and of theledger. Itis not, or at least it 
has not hitherto been, in the character of Frenchmen to be content 
with being thus governed. Some idea of grandeur, at least some 
feeling of national self-importance, must be associated with that 
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which they will voluntarily follow and obey. The one induce- 
ment by which Louis Philippe’s government recommended itself 
to the middle classes, was that revolutions and riots were bad for 
trade. They are so, but that is a very small part of the con- 
siderations which ought to determine our estimation of them. 
While classes were thus appealed to through their class interests, 
every individual who, either from station, reputation, or talent, 
appeared worth gaining, was addressed through whatever personal 
interest, either of money or vanity, he was thought most likely 
to be accessible to. Many were attempted unsuccessfully, many 
successfully. Corruption was carried to the utmost pitch that 
the resources at the disposal of the government admitted of. 

Accordingly, the best spirits in France had long felt, and felt 
each vear more and more, that the government of Louis Philippe 
was a demoralizing government; that under its baneful influence 
all public principle, or public spirit, or regard for political opinions, 
was giving way more and more to selfish indifference in the pro- 
pertied classes generally, and in many of the more conspicuous 
individuals to the shameless pursuit of personal gain. 

It is almost superfluous to adduce testimonies to facts of such 
universal notoriety ; but it is worth while to refer to two docu- 
ments, which demonstrate, after all that has been said of the 
unexpectedness of the events of February, how clearly it was 
seen by competent judges that, from the principles on which the 
government had long been carried on, such a termination of its 
career was almost certain to happen at some time, and might 
happen at any time. 

One of these documents is a speech of M. de Tocqueville, deli- 
vered in the Chamber of Deputies on the 27th of January, 1848, 
exactly four weeks before the Revolution. In this remarkable and 
almost prophetic discourse, M. de Tocqueville said that in the class 
which possessed and exercised political rights “ political morality 
is declining ; it is already deeply tainted, it becomes more deeply 
so from day te day. More and more, opinions, sentiments, and 
ideas of a public character are supplanted by personal interests, 
personal aims, points of view borrowed from private interest 
and private life.” He called the members of the hostile majority 
themselves to witness, whether in the five, ten, or fifteen years last 
elapsed, the number of those who voted for them from private 
motives was not perpetually increasing, the number who did so 
from political opinion constantly diminishing ? 

“Let them tell me if around them, under their eyes, there is not 
gradually establishing itself in public opinion a singular species of 
tolerance for the facts I have been speaking of,—if, by little and little, 
there is not forming itself a vulgar and low morality, according to 
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which the man who possesses political rights, owes it to himself, owes 
it to his children, to his wife, to his relations, to make a personal use 
of those rights for their benefit—if this is not gradually raising itself 
into a sort of duty of the father of a family ?—if this new morality, un- 
known in the great times of our history, unknown at the commence- 
ment of our Revolution, is not developing itself more and more, and 
making daily progress in the public mind.” 


He described the acts by which the government of Louis 
Philippe had made itself accessary to this decline of public 
spirit. In the first place, by the gigantic strides which it was 
making towards despotism— 


“The government has re-possessed itself, especially in these last 
years, of greater powers, a larger measure of influence, prerogatives 
more manifold and more considerable, than it had possessed at any 
other epoch. It has become infinitely more powerful than could have 
been imagined, not only by those who conferred, but by those who 
accepted, the reins of government in 1830.” 


The mischief was aggravated by the indirect and crafty manner 
in which it was brought about. 


“It was by veclaiming old powers, which were thought to have 
been abolished in July; by reviving old rights, which were supposed 
to have been annulled ; by bringing again into activity old laws, which 
were believed to have been abrogated, and applying new ones in a 
different meaning from that in which they had been enacted. ...... Do 
you suppose that this crooked and surreptitious manner of gradually 
regaining ascendancy, as it were by surprise, through other means 
than those granted by the constitution,—think you that this strange 
spectacle of address and savoir-faire, publicly exhibited for several 
years, on so vast a theatre, to a whole nation-looking on,—that this 
spectacle was of a nature to improve public morals ?” 


And supposing, by a great concession, that the men who 
wrought this evil were themselves persuaded that it was good,— 


“They have not the less effected it by means which morality dis- 
avows. They have achieved it by taking men not by their honourable 
side, but by their bad side—by their passions, their weaknesses, their 
personal interests, often their vices. . . . . And to accomplish these 
things, it has been necessary for them to call to their assistance, to 
honour with their favour, to introduce into their daily intercourse, 
men who wished neither for honest ends nor honest means; who 
desired but the gross satisfaction of their private interests, by the aid 
of the power confided to them.” 


After citing one scandalous instance of a high office of trust 
conferred on a person notoriously corrupt, M. de Tocqueville 
added :—“ I do not regard this fact as a solitary one; I consider 
it the symptom of a general evil, the most salient trait of an 
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entire course of policy. Jn the paths which you had chosen for 
yourselves, you had need of such men.” 


As a consequence of these things, he appealed to the whole 
body of his hearers, whether it was not true that— 


“ The sentiment, the instinct of instability, that sentiment, the precur- 
sor of revolutions, which often presages them, and sometimes causes 
them to take place—already exists to a most serious degree in the 
country....... Is there not a breeze of revolution in the air? This breeze, 
no one knows where it rises, whence it comes, nor (believe me) whom 
it sweeps away It is my deep and deliberate conviction, that public 
morals are degenerating, and that the degeneracy of public morals will 
lead you in ashort, perhaps a very short time, to new revolutions....... 
Have you at this very hour the certainty of a to-morrow? Do you 
know what may happen in France in a year, in a month, perhaps even 
inaday? You do not; but this you know, that the tempest is in 
the horizon, that it is marching towards you ; will you suffer your- 
selves to be overtaken by it ? 

“ Several changes in legislation have been talked of. Iam much 
inclined to believe that such changes are not only useful but ne- 
cessary. I believe in the utility of electoral reform, in the urgency 
of excluding placemen from parliament. But I am not so senseless 
as to be unaware, that it is not the laws, in themselves, which make 
the destiny of peoples; no, it is not the mechanism of the laws, 
which produces the great events of the world ; it is the spirit of the 
government. Keep your laws if you will, though I think it a great 
error; keep them—keep even the men, if you like, I for my part 
will be no obstacle; but, in Heaven’s name, change the spirit of the 
government, for, 1 say it again, that spirit is hurrying you to the 
abyss.” 

The other document which shall be cited in proof that the 
natural consequences of Louis Philippe’s system of government 
were foreseen by near observers, is the evidence of M. Goud- 
chaux, banker at Paris, and for some months Minister of Finance 
to the Republic; delivered before the Commission d’Enquéte on 
the events of May and June last. M. Goudchaux, who said in 
his place in the Assembly that the Revolution had come too soon, 
nevertheless declared -in his evidence, that he and some of. his 
political friends felt so convinced that it was impending, that, a 
few days before it broke out, they held a meeting at his house, to 
arrange a list of names for a Provisional Government; but dis- 
agreed on the question whether to admit or to exclude from the 
number M. Louis Blanc. : 

The revolution, therefore, which appears to Lord Brougham 
in the singular character of an event without a cause, was so 
much the natural result of known causes, as to be capable of 
being foreseen. And when what had been foreseen by the more 
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discerning, actually came to pass, even the undiscerning recognised 
in it the legitimate consequence of a just popular indignation. M. 
Garnier-Pagés was justified in his apostrophe, in the National 
Assembly, on the 24th of last October :— 


“Task it of everybody:—Did not every one, in the first days, 
agree that the Revolution which had been accomplished was moral, 
still more than political? Did not every one agree that this great 
renovation had been preceded by a real and terrible reaction against 
corruption, and emanated from all that was honest and honourable in 
the hearts of the French nation ?” * 


Contrast these representations of the state of the national mind 
preceding the Revolution, by persons really acquainted with it, 
with the following specimen from Lord Brougham’s pamphlet :— 
“ The lesson is taught by the experience of February, 1848, that 
to change” the form of government of France “ requires no 
long series of complaints, no suffering from oppression, whether 
chronic or acute, no indignation at abuses, no combination of 
parties to effect a change, no preparation for converting the 
opposition to a ministry into a war with a dynasty.” The writer 
has not the most ordinary knowledge of the public events of his 
own time. The war with the dynasty began as early as 1831, 
and was first compelled to mask itself under opposition to a 
ministry when the laws of September had made it impossible to 
attack, through the press, either the King or the monarchy, 
without the certainty of being ruined and reduced to silence. 
But public feeling, once sufficiently roused, will force a way 
through all obstacles; and in spite of the gagging laws, much 
of the opposition to the government had latterly become almost 
avowedly a war against the King. “ There was little personal 
disrespect shown,” says the pamphlet, “ towards the illustrious 
Prince.” The main political feature of the six months preceding 
February was the reform banquets, and the most marked cir- 





* « Je le demande 4 tous:—Est-ce que tout le monde, dans les premiers 
jours, ne convenait pas que la Révolution qui venait de s’accomplir était 
politique et morale, morale surtout? Est-ce que tout le monde ne convenait 
pas que cette grande rénovation avait été précédée par une réaction réelle et 
terrible contre la corruption, et faite par tout ce qu’il y avait d’honnéte dans le 
coeur de la France?” 

M. Guizot, in his little tract on ‘Democracy in France,’ vainly attempts to 
divert attention from the profligate system of government of which ke made 
himself the agent, by throwing the whole blame of the catastrophe upon “ the 
idolatry of democracy.” We think this tract the weakest performance to which 
he ever attached his name, and quite unworthy of his reputation. Its denun- 
ciation of democracy is made up of vague and declamatory generalities, which, 
we should think, even those who agree with him in opinion cannot imagine to 
be the thing now wanted on so hacknied a subject. 
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cumstance attending these was the premeditated omission, in 
most of them, to drink the King’s health. Lord Brougham 
reproaches the reformers with not trusting to “ repeated dis- 
cussion and the exertion of the popular influence” for effecting 
a reform of the constitution by a vote of parliament. They had 
little encouragement to rely on such means. The very corruption 
which was ruining the government in the general opinion, was 
strengthening it with the narrow and jobbing class who returned 
a majority of the Chamber. A general election had occurred 
the summer previous, and the ministerial majority had gained, 
not lost, in numbers by it. Lord Brougham boasts, through 
many pages, of the feat performed by Lord Grey’s ministry in 
effecting a great change in the constitution (the first such change 
in history which was so accomplished), without an insurrection. 
But was it without the fear of an insurrection? If there had 
been no chance of a rising, would the House of Lords have 
waived their opposition, or the Duke of Wellington have thrown 
up the game in despair? If, in England, the mere demonstra- 
tion of popular force sufficed to effect what elsewhere required 
its actual exertion, it was because the majority of even the un- 
reformed House of Commons was elected by constituencies 
sufficiently large for a really powerful and unanimous popular 
determination to reach it; and because the political usages and 
long-standing liberties of England allowed of popular meetings 
and political unions without limit or stint. To the French 
reformers these means of peaceful demonstration were denied. 
The nearest approach to them allowed by French law, was the 
reform dinners ; and these, as soon as they began to produce an 
effect, the government forbade ; reviving for that purpose a decree 
passed in the stormiest period of the first Revolution. It was 
when this last resource was denied, that popular indignation 
burst forth, and the monarchy was destroyed. 

There never was a greater blunder than to speak of the French 
Republic as an “improvised government ”—* struck out at a 
heat ”—“ the result of a sudden thought ”—“ span new, untried, 
and even unthought of.” The Revolution, indeed, was unpre- 
meditated, spontaneous; the republican leaders had no more to 
do with effecting it, than the socialist leaders had with the 
insurrection of June last. But the republicans, immediately 
after the crisis, became the directors of the movement, because 
they alone, of the various sections of the French people,had not 
to improvise a political creed, but already possessed one. It 
would require a degree of ignorance of French political discus- 
sion from 1830 to 1848, which one would not willingly impute 
even to the author of the ‘ Letter to the Marquess of Lansdowne,’ 
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not to know that during those years, republicanism, instead of 
being “ unthought of,” had been both thought of and talked of, 
in every variety of tone, by friends and enemies, in all corners of 
France; that several formidable insurrections had broken out in 
its name; that many well-known chiefs had been, or still were, 
in the prisons of Ham, Dourlens, and Mont St. Michel, for acts 
done in its behalf; and that, except the remaining adherents of 
the elder branch, a republic entered into the calculations of all 
who speculated either on the dethronement of Louis Philippe, or 
on the minority of his suecessor. If William III. had been de- 
throned for following the example of James II., would the people 
of this country have put a child on the throne, or sent for some 
other Prince of Orange from beyond sea? Would they not, 
almost certainly, have fallen back on the Commonwealth? What 
the English of the seventeenth century would assuredly have 
done, the French might do in the nineteenth without exciting 
surprise. And it was the more to be expected that they would 
do so, since ‘constitutional royalty is in itself a thing as uncon- 
genial to the character and habits of the French, or any other 
people of the European Continent, as it is suited to the tone of 
thought and feeling characteristic of England. 

From causes which might be traced in the history and deve- 
lopment of English society and government, the general habit and 
practice of the English mind is compromise. No idea is carried 
out to more than a small portion of its legitimate consequences. 
Neither by the generality of our speculative thinkers, nor in the 
practice of the nation, are the principles which are professed, 
ever thoroughly acted upon ; something always stops the appli- 
cation half way. This national habit has consequences of very 
various character, of which the following is one. It is natural 
to minds governed by habit (which is the character of the English 
more than of any other civilized people) that their tastes and in- 
clinations become accommodated to their habitual practice; and 
as in England no principle is ever fully carried out, discordance 
between principles and practice has come to be regarded, not 
only as the natural, but as the desirable state. This is not an 
epigram, or a paradox, but a sober description of the tone of 
sentiment commonly found in Englishmen. They never feel 
themselves safe unless they are living under the shadow of some 
conventional fiction—of some agreement to say one thing and 
mean another. Now, constitutional royalty is precisely an ar- 
rangement of this description. The very essence of it is, that 
the so-called sovereign does not govern, ought not to govern, is 
not intended to govern; but yet must be held up to the nation, 
be addressed by the nation, and even address the nation, as if he 
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or she did govern. This, which was originally a compromise 
between the friends of popular liberty and those of absolute 
monarchy, has established itself as.a sincere feeling in the mind of 
the nation,—who would be offended, and think their liberties 
endangered, if a king or queen meddled any further in the 
government than to give a formal sanction to all acts of parlia- 
ment, and to appoint as ministry, or rather as minister, the 
person whom the majority in parliament pointed out; and yet 
would be unaffectedly shocked, if every considerable act of go- 
vernment did not profess and pretend to be the act and mandate 
of the person on the throne. The English are fond of boasting 
that they do not regard the theory, but only the practice of 
institutions; but their boast stops short of the truth; they 
actually prefer that their theory should be at variance with their 
practice. If any one proposed to them to convert their practice 
into a theory, he would be scouted. It appears to them un- 
natural and unsafe, either to do the thing which they profess, or 
to profess the thing which they do. A theory which purports 
to be the very thing intended to be acted upon, fills them with 
alarm ; it seems to carry with it a boundless extent of unforesee- 
able consequences. This disagreeable feeling they are only free 
from, when the principles laid down are obviously matters of 
convention, which, it is agreed on all parts, are not to be pressed 
home. 

It is otherwise in France: so much so, that few Frenchmen 
can understand this singular characteristic of the English mind; 
which, seen imperfectly and by glimpses, is the origin of those 
accusations of profound hypocrisy, mistakenly brought by many 
foreigners against the English nation. Englishmen, on their 
part, can in general as little understand the comparative sim- 
plicity and directness of Continental notions. The French im- 
patience of discrepancy between theory and practice, seems to 
them fancifulness, and want of good sense. It was a Frenchman, 
not an Englishman, who erected the English practice of consti- 
tutional monarchy into atheory: but his maxim, “/e roi régne et 
ne gouverne pas,” took no root on the other side of the Channel. 
The French had no relish for a system, the forms of which were 
intended to simulate something at variance with acknowledged 
facts. Those who were for a king at all, wanted one who was a 
substantial power in the State, and not a cypher: while, if the 
will of the nation ‘was to be the government—.if the king was 
to do nothing but register the nation’s decrees—both the reason 
and the feelings of the French were in favour of having those 
decrees pronounced directly by the people’s own delegates. 

A constitutional monarchy, therefore, was likely in France, as 
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it is likely in every other country of Continental Europe, to be but 
a brief halt on the road from a despotism to a republic. But 
though a republic, for France, was the most natural and congenial 
of all the forms of free government, it had two great hindrances 
to contend with. One was the political indifference of the 
majority—the result of want of education, and of the absence of 
habits of discussion and participation in public business. The 
other was the dread inspired by the remembrance of 1793 and 
1794; adread which, though much weakened since 1830, did 
and does in some measure subsist, notwithstanding what was 
so promptly done by the Provisional Government to disconnect 
the new republic from whatever was sanguinary in the recollec- 
tions of the old. These two causes prevented the French nation 
in general from demanding or wishing for a Republican Govern- 
ment ; and as long as those causes continue, they will render its 
existence, even now when it is established, more or less precarious. 

The Provisional Government knew this. They had no illu- 
sions. They were not blind to any of their difficulties, The 
generation of which they were a part, has neither the ardent 
faith nor the boundless hope which belonged to the era of its 
predecessors, and which made it easy for an entire people to be 
transformed into heroes. It has been publicly stated, that of the 
eleven members of the Provisional Government, though all or 
nearly all were republicans, M. Ledru Rollin alone, before the 
24th of February, thought that the time had yet come for a 
republic: and even he, it would appear, in reliance less upon 
what the public sentiment already was, than on what it might in 
his opinion be made. It will be the immortal glory of these 
men with posterity, that they did not need the illusions of 
political inexperience to make them heroes; that they could act 
out their opinions with calm determination, without exaggerating 
to their own minds the measure of success, the amount of valu- 
able result, which probably awaited them. They might regret 
that the nation was not better prepared for the new regime; but 
when the old had perished, it was not for them to decide that the 
institutions of their own preference were too good for their 
countrymen, but to try whether a Republican Government, admi- 
nistered by sincere republicans, if it did not find the French 
people republicans, could make them so. 

With this noble hope the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, if intentions can be judged from acts, accepted the power 
which was thrust upon them: and whoever passes judgment on 
their proceedings according to any other idea of the problem 
which lay before them, is an incapable appreciator of the situa- 
tion and its exigency, and grossly unjust to the men. 
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Never had any man or set of men, suddenly raised to power, a 
more complicated task before them. It was a more difficult 
achievement in their case to govern at all, than in the case of 
almost any other government to govern well. They were nominal 
dictators, without either soldiers or police whom they could call 
to their assistance, without even any organized body of adherents. 
They were absolute rulers, with no means of enforcing obe- 
dience. And they actually did rule Paris, for two whole months 
succeeding a revolution, by means of such obedience only as was 
given voluntarily. This is the part of their conduct which, to a 
certain extent, has had least injustice done to it, since it has 
commonly been admitted to have been a difficult and a merito- 
rious achievement: but the unwilling acknowledgment of merit 
has stopped in generals ; there is hardly one of the acts by which 
this great feat was accomplished, that has not since been made a 
subject of reproach to them ; though not until the emergency had 
passed away, and conduct of which the whole benefit had been 
reaped, could now be criticised at leisure. Lord Brougham, among 
others, cannot tolerate the speeches by which they calmed the 
popular effervescence—speeches for which, at the time when they 
were made, the speakers were worshipped almost as gods by the 
frightened Parisian bourgeoisie. One would have thought that men 
whose almost sole engine of government, for months, which in 
times of revolution are ages, was the effect which they could 
produce by haranguing an armed populace—who had daily to 
persuade that populace to forego its demands, at the peril of 
their lives if it persisted in them—and who succeeded in that 
object, and kept the frame of government in existence until things 
became quiet, and authority resumed its course—might claim some 
indulgence as to the means by which this truly wonderful success 
was attained. One hardly expected to hear them taunted with 
fulsome flattery and mob-sycophancy, because they gave fair 
words to those, whose goodwill was all they had to depend on 
for preventing confusion. One would have thought, too, that 
a people, or a populace if the term is preferred, who actually 
were induced, by fair words alone, to make themselves a vo- 
luntary police, and preserve such order in a great capital that 
the offences committed were fewer than in ordinary times, 
deserved some praise from their temporary rulers, and might 
receive it without subjecting these to any imputation of time- 
serving. But Lord Brougham cannot admit that gny praise 
can be due to a people who make barricades, and turn out a 
government. One of the most unworthy points in his pam- 
phlet, is the abusive tone and language into which he breaks 
out, every time that he has occasion to speak of the working 
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clesses; of those among them at least who meddle in insur- 
rections, or think they have anything to do with the government 
except to obey it. ‘“ Rebble,” “ dregs of the populace,” “ armed 
ruffians,” are his expressions for the most intelligent and most 
well-corducted labouring class, take it for all in all, to be found 
on the earth’s surface—the artisans of Paris. His determination 
to refuse them every particle of honour must be inveterate indeed, 
since he will not allow them even courage; he will not so much 
as admit that they actually fought !—the many hundreds of killed 
and wounded being, it must be supposed, the product of accident. 

Even fairer opponents than the pamphleteer, while giving de- 
served credit to the Provisional Government for having overcome 
the tremendous difficulty of governing and preserving order, have 
passed a severe judgment upon the measures of legislation and 
administration which were adopted by this temporary authority. 
Some of their acts are censured as exceeding the legitimate powers 
of a Provisional Government, and deciding questions which 
ought to have been reserved for the appointed representatives of 
the nation. Others are condemned as -ill-judged and pernicious 
in themselves. 

How far these charges are merited it will be easier to judge, if 
we place ourselves in the situation of these men, and endeavour 
to realize, in imagination, the demands which their position made 
upon them. 

What would have been the proper conduct of men who, be- 
lieving a democratic republic to be not cnly in itself the sole form 
of government which secures due attention to the interests of the 
great body of the community, but also calculated to work well in 
their own country—believing, however, that the majority of their 
countrymen were indifferent, anda great proportion averse to it— 
found themselves unexpectedly placed, by an insurrection of their 
own supporters, in a position in which it seemed in their power 
to direct, for some time to come, the current of events? Were 
they to attempt nothing in favour of their own opinions? Were 
they to assume no initiative? Were they merely to keep things 
quiet and in statu quo, until the apathetic majority could come 
together and spontaneously determine whether they would have 
what these, the leaders, thought the hest institutions, or what 
they regarded as the worst? Were the noblest spirits and most 
enlightened minds in the country to employ an opportunity such 
as scarcely occurs once in a thousand years, in simply waiting on 
the whims and prejudices of the many? Were they who, even 
on the showing of this pamphlet, formed the only party which 
had fixed principles and astrong public spirit, to leave all to the 
decision of those who either had only mean and selfish objects, 
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_or had not yet acquired any opinions? Had they done so, they 
would have deserved to be stigmatized in history as the veriest 
cravens who ever marred by irresolution the opening prospects 
of a people. 

The democratic principles of these men forbade them to impose 
despotically, even if they had the power, their political opinions 
upon an unwilling majority, and compelled them to refer all their 
acts to the ultimate ratification of a freely and fairly elected repre- 
sentative assembly. But the sovereignty of the whole people 
does not mean the passiveness of individuals—the negation of all 
impulse, of all guidance, of all initiative, on the part of the better 
and wiser few. The more firmly resolved were these men to 
stand by the government of the majority even if it did not adopt 
their opinions, the more incumbent was it on them to spare no 
pains for bringing over the majority to them. Their great task 
was to republicanize the public mind; to strive by all means, 
apart from coercion or deception, that the coming election should 
produce an assembly of sincere republicans. And since this 
could not but, at the best, be regarded as doubtful, they were 
bound, as far as prudence permitted, to adopt provisionally as 
many valuable measures as possible ; such measures as the future 
assembly, though it might have hesitated to pass, would not 
perhaps venture to abrogate. These two things the Provisional 
Government did in some measure attempt; and though the ene- 
mies of popular institutions have clamoured against them as if 
they had carried both these courses of action to the most abomi- 
nable extremities, posterity will have more reason, not for censure, 
but for regret, that they did not venture far enough in either. 

Among their proceedings which aimed at the first object, that 
of republicanizing the nation, those which have been most com- 
mented on were the sending of the much-talked-of commissioners 
to the departments, and M. Ledru Rollin’s and M. Carnot’s 
famous bulletins and circulars. 

The deputation of commissioners into all parts of France, to 
explain what had taken place, to represent the new government, 
and supersede the authorities appointed under the previous regime, 
seems so natural and indispensable a proceeding, that the storm of 
disapprobation which it encountered is only a proof of the blind 
suspicion and distrust with which the provinces received all they 
did, and which was one of the greatest difficulties of their situation. 
‘Much scandal was given by an expression in M. Ledru Rollin’s 
instructions to the commissioners, telling them that their powers 
were unlimited. Was it not the very necessity of the case, that 
the authority of the Provisional Government was for the time 
unlimited, that is, unfettered by any constitutional restraints ?— 
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and could they have gone on without imparting to their sole 
representatives in the provinces, subject to responsibility to them- 
selves, the fulness of their own power? Not the power assumed, 
but the use made of it, is, in a time of revolution, the criterion of 
right or wrong. The Provisional Government knew that these 
commissioners, so ridiculously compared to the terrible proconsuls 
of the Convention, were in small danger of being tempted to any 
over-exertion of power. They knew that their delegates, like 
themselves, depended upon voluntary obedience for being able to 
exercise any power at all. These formidable despots, who are 
painted in as frightful colours as if they had carried with them a 
guillotine en ambulance, were, more than once, simply taken by 
the hand and led out of the town on their way back to Paris. The 
selection of persons for these appointments has also been much 
eavilled at. Lord Brougham revives the almost forgotten calumny, 
that “one of his” (M. Ledru Rollin’s) “commissioners had been 
a felon, condemned to the galleys, and had undergone the punish- 
ment.” Any one who has taken as much pains to be informed 
as is implied in merely reading the French newspapers, knows 
that the person alluded to was not a delegate of the government, 
or of M. Ledru Rollin, but of the clubs. Mistakes no doubt were 
made in the rapid selection of so great a number of persons, in 
whom zeal for the principles of the Republic being the most essen- 
tial requisite, excluded many persons in other respects eligible. But 
the maligners of the Provisional Government may be challenged 
to deny, that the great majority of the selections did honour both 
to the choosers and to the chosen; that a large proportion ac- 
quired, in the districts to which they were sent, great and well- 
merited popularity, and contributed largely to rally those parts of 
France to the cause of the Republic; that many are now (or were 
up to M. Léon Faucher’s recent ejection en masse) prefects, with 
general approval, of the departments to which they were delegated; 
and that where errors had been committed, they were at once 
corrected, as soon as they were brought to light. 

As little ground is there for the embittered denunciations made 
against the circulars and proclamations. ‘T'wo only of these docu- 
ments gave cause for just criticism: the famous sixteenth bulletin, 
and M.Carnot’s circular. The former was withdrawn on the very 
day of its appearance, and was afterwards declared to have been 
published by the mistake of a clerk, the draft never having been 
seen or approved by the minister or by his secretary. M. Carnot, 
in his celebrated circular, though he expressed himself unguard- 
edly, could never, by any candid reader, be supposed to mean 
anything but what he has always declared that he did mean: to 
impress on those to whom the document was addressed, that it 
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was more important, at that particular juncture, that the Assembly 
to be selected should consist of sincere republicans, than that it 
should contain the greatest possible number of lettered and in- 
structed men; he knowing, as he had good reason to do, that in 
the greater part of France, most of those who had gained a repu- 
tation as men of letters and acquirements under the old regime, 
like most others who had thriven under that corrupt system, were 
not to be relied on by the new. It is false that M. Carnot dis- 
paraged knowledge, or panegyrized ignorance. He declared, on 
the contrary, that to make laws and a constitution was a task for 
the intellectual éite of France. But were nine hundred men of 
talent, nine hundred talkers, needed, or capable of being made 
useful, for such a task? While thinking only of the exigencies of 
the moment, M. Carnot gave expression, perhaps unwittingly, to 
a great general truth. It is not the business of a numerous 
representative assembly tomake laws. Laws are never well made 
but by a few—ofter best by only one. The office of a representa- 
tive body is not to make the laws, but to see that they are made 
by the right persons, and to be the organ of the nation for giving 
or withholding its ratification of them. For these functions, good 
sense, good intentions, and attachment to the principles of free 
government, are the most important requisites. Highly cultivated 
intellect is not needed, even if we could expect to find it, in more 
than a select few; and as for that superficial cleverness—that com- 
mand of words, and skilful management of commonplaces, which 
pass for talent and instruction on the hustings, at public meet- 
Ings, and in society—most really cultivated persons, we believe, 
are agreed in opinion, that of this all legislative assemblies have, 
and are likely to have,a much greater abundance than at all con- 
duces to the ends for which they purport to exist. 

Where such are the worst things that can be charged against 
the Provisional Government, their conduct must indeed be free 
from serious reproach. In this particular matter, the manage- 
ment of the elections, their behaviour, in all that is known of it, 
will bear comparison with that of any government in any 
country. Probably.no government that ever existed—certainly 
no French government—practised so entire an abstinence from 
illegitimate influence—from any employment whatever of govern- 
ment influence, to procure elections in their own favour. It is 
not intended to claim merit for them on this account. Their 
principles required it: but let it be said, that under great temp- 
tations they were true to their principles. It is an uhfortunate 
fact, that in many things besides this, had they been less dis- 
interested, less upright, less determined to rely solely upon the 
power of honesty, they would probably have effected more both 
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for themselves and for their cause. It is because they persisted 
in their resolve to owe nothing to any other than fair means, that 
they have been precipitated from power; and among many 
varieties of calumny, have not escaped even those charges from 
which their whole conduct had borne the stamp of the most 
evident determination to keep free. 

It would be astonishing (if the impudence of party calumny 
could astonish any one) to observe what are the crimes of which 
the detractors of this noble body of men have accused, and 
are not ashamed still to continue accusing them. They are 
even now spoken of in newspapers as if their management 
of the elections had been something almost unexampled in 
tyranny and turpitude; and all this time neither a bribe nor a 
threat, either to an elector or to a body of electors, has been 
proved, or it may almost be said alleged, against them. If the 
verdict of history were gathered from the assertions of cotempo- 
raries, what contempt would it inspire for the judgment of 
posterity on eminent characters, when we find that these men 
have been charged individually with embezzling money from 
the treasury; that even M. Lamartine has thought it neces- 
sary to lay before the public the details of his private fortune 
and pecuniary transactions, in order to extinguish the slander 
beyond possibility of revival! Not without cause; for though 
malignity itself is not shameless enough any longer to repeat 
the charge against him personally, his exculpation has not libe- 
rated his colleagues ; and there have appeared within these few 
weeks, in more than one English newspaper, articles in which the 
financial administration of the Provisional Government has been 
spoken of as one mass of profligate malversation. There is nothing 
which the spirit that pursues these men would not dare to assert, 
when it can venture on this. One member of the Provisional 
Government has been made a mark for greater inveteracy of 
assault than the rest—M.Ledru Rollin. Everbody has heard 
scandalous stories concerning him ; and in his case, some of these 
were specific, and accompanied with names and circumstances. If 
those which did not enter into particulars, had no better founda- 
tion than those which did, M. Ledru Rollin, as to pecuniary 
integrity, is the statesman of most unimpeachable character in 
Europe; for every accusation of the kind that we are acquainted 
with, which had any tangible character, was investigated by the 
Commission d’Enquéte, and disproved by the evidence of the 
persons alleged to have been connected with it. In England, his 
assailants, and those of his colleagues, seized the opportunity of 
the appearance of a mass of evidence which they knew nobody 
would read, to affirm (it must in charity be supposed, without 
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having read it themselves) that it substantiated all the floating 
rumours of misconduct, and covered the members of the govern- 
ment with indelible disgrace. In France, it was felt even by their 
enemies to have entirely failed of eliciting the disclosures which 
had been expected from it. M. Ledru Rollin instantly rose 
many degrees in public estimation, and has occupied, since those 
documents appeared, a position of greater political importance 
than before. 

To speak now of those measures of the Provisional Government 
which partook of a legislative character ; for none of which Lord 
Brougham can find any other purpose, than “ to retain the people’s 
favour.” Assuredly to retain that favour, at such a time, was as 
virtuous an object, considering what depended on it, as any of 
those which influence the cause of legislation in ordinary times. 
Yet, if itis meant to be said that for the sake of the people’s favour 
they performed one act, issued one single edict, which did not, in 
and for itself, commend itself to them as a thing fit to be done, 
the assertion is gratuitous, and in opposition to all that is known 
of the case. Many things were done hastily, to make sure of 
their being done at all: some were done, which it has since been 
necessary to undo; but not one thing can they be shown to have 
done, which was not such as, in their deliberate opinion, ought to 
have been done. 

Lord Brougham regards the immediate abolition of colonial 
slavery as a hasty measure, and beyond the powers of a Provi- 
sional Government. Considering what proved to be the character 
of the National Assembly, who can say, if this great act of justice 
had been left for it to do, how long time would have passed 
before it would have found the leisure or the will to perform it? 
Financial difficulties, which have gathered so heavily round the 
infant Republic, would have been enough of themselves to have 
caused the postponement of emancipation, if it was to be preceded, 
not followed, by compensation. The government did at once 
what required to be so done; they struck off the fetters of the 
slave, knowing, and because they knew, that the act, once done, was 
irrevocable. By thus acting they not only made sure from the 
first, that, whatever else might happen, some hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings should have permanent cause to bless the 
Revolution, but averted the chances of civil war and massacre 
consequent on the indefinite withholding, in such circumstances, 
of so clear a right. The indemnification of the owners they left 
to the future Assembly ; but committed the French nation, as far 
as it was in the power of a government to commit them, to that 
act of justice. 

Lord Brougham talks also of “their incredible decree making 
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all judges hold office during pleasure, and by popular election ;” 
thus placing “the administration of justice in the hands of the 
populace.” After this positive assertion, some persons may be 
surprised to be told that no such decree ever existed. What the 
writer was confusedly thinking about, must have been the act 
which removed about half-a-dozen judicial functionaries from 
office, declaring in the preamble that the inamovability of judges 
was inconsistent with republican principles. They may have 
been right or wrong in this; but the opinion is one held by a 
large portion of the republican party; and several of the best 
writers on judicial establishments, both in France and in Eng- 
land, have sanctioned it by their authority. 

A more important subject than this is M. de Lamartine’s 
circular to the diplomatic agents of the French government, 
otherwise known as his “ Manifeste aux Puissances,” declaratory 
of the foreign policy of the new Republic. This has been made 
by Lord Brougham the occasion of an attack on M. de Lamartine, 
which surpasses, in its defiance of fact, almost every other speci- 
men of mis-statement in this most uncandid pamphlet. 

The Provisional Government, he alleges, by this manifesto— 


M. Lamartine does not, and he cannot deny, that he assured the people 
of all other countries of assistance from France in case they should 
fail to work out by force their own emancipation; in other words, he 
promised that France would help all insurgents who might be defeated 
by their lawful rulers in their rebellion against established authority. 
Beyond all question this is the very worst thing that France has done; 
the most sinning against all principle, the most hurtful to herself and 
to the world.” 

In this style he continues for several pages, with the volume 
before him, or (as the context proves) fresh in his recollection, 
which, together with M. Lamartine’s defence of his administration, 
contains a reprint of every speech and every public document 
which proceeded from him during his “ three months in power.” 
Not one of these contains anything resembling what M. Lamartine, 
as the organ of the French government, is here charged with 
having said. 

The “ Manifeste aux Puissances” is, both in spirit and in 
letter, a declaration of the intention of the French Republic to 
remain at peace. The only passages which admit of any other 
construction shall be quoted at length, to leave no excuse for 
those who may imagine that what is so positively asserted, and 
if false may be so easily confuted, must be true. 

“ The treaties of 1815 no longer exist as obligatory, in the opinion 
of the French Republic; but the territorial boundaries fixed by those 
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treaties are an existing fact, which the Republic admits as a basis and 
a starting point in its relations with other countries. 

“ But, while the treaties of 1815 no longer exist except as a fact, 
to be modified by common agreement, and while the Republic openly 
declares that it has a right and a mission to arrive regularly and 
pacifically at such modifications—the good sense, the moderation, the 
conscience, the prudence of the Republic exist, and are for Europe a 
better and more honourable guarantee than the letter of those treaties 
which she herself has so often violated or modified. 

“ Apply yourself, sir, to make this emancipation of the Republic 
from the treaties of 1815 understood and admitted, and to point out 
that this liberation is in no respect irreconcileable with the repose of 
Europe. 

“ We avow openly, that if the hour of reconstruction for certain 
oppressed nationalities in Europe or elsewhere, appeared to us to have 
sounded in the decrees of Providence; it Switzerland, our faithful ally 
since Francis I, were constrained or menaced in the movement which 
is taking place within her,to lend an additional force to her band of 
demozratic governments; if the independent states of Italy were 
invaded; if the attempt were made to impose limits or obstacles to 
their internal transformations, or to contest by force of arms their 
right of allying themselves with each other to consolidate a common 
country ; the French Republic would consider itself at liberty to take 
arms ior the protection of these legitimate movements of growth and 
of nationality.” 


Does this promise “ that France would help all insurgents 
who might be defeated by their lawful rulers ?”? Can the most 
perverse ingenuity find in the preceding words one vestige of a 
suggestion of such an intention? M. Lamartine claimed for his 
country the right, according to its own discretion and judgment, 
to assist any nation which might be struggling to free itself from 
the yoke of foreign conquerors. Assistance against foreigners, not 
against native rulers, was the only assistance of which the smallest 
mention was made ; and the first of the supposed cases, that of 
an extinguished nationality, was the only one which had any- 
thing to do with “ insurrection,” even against foreigners. And 
in that there was not only no promise, but an express reservation 
to the French government to judge for itself whether the “ hour 
of reconstruction” had arrived or not. 

But it is not necessary to rely solely upon the words of the 
manifesto. M. de Lamartine had the advantage, in this case, of 
being his own commentator. The manifesto was issued on the 
4th of March. On the 19th of that month M. Lamartine 
received a deputation of Poles, and a deputation of Irish on the 
3rd of the month following. Both these deputations asked for 
the succour, which it is pretended that he had promised to all 
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who might be defeated in a “ rebellion” against “ their lawful 

rulers.” To both all succour was refused. It is an abuse of the 

privilege of short memory to have already forgotten declarations 

which made no little sensation when delivered, and had no 

slight influence on the subsequent course of events in Europe. 
To the Poles, he said-— 


“The Republic is not at war, either open or disguised, with any 
existing governments, so long as those governments do not declare 
themselves at war with France. The Republic will neither commit, 
nor voluntarily suffer to be committed, any act of aggression and vio- 
lence against the Germanic nations. . . . The Provisional Government 
will not allow its policy to be altered by a foreign nation, however 
greatly we sympathize with it. We love Poland, Italy, all oppressed 
peoples ; but above all, we love France, and we are responsible for its 
destinies, and perhaps for those of Europe at the present moment. 
This responsibility we will resign to no one but to the nation itself. 
The Republic must not, and will not, act in contradiction to its pro- 
fessions ; the credit of its word is at stake, and shall never be for- 
feited. What have we said in our manifeste aux puissances? We 
said, thinking particularly of you— Whenever it shall appear to us that 
the time fixed by Providence for the resurrection of a nationality un- 
justly blotted out from the map, has arrived, we shall fly to its assist- 
ance. But we have, with good right, reserved to France what belongs 
to her alone,—the appreciation of the hour, the moment, the justice, 
the cause, and the means by which it would be fitting for us to inter- 
vene. The means which up to this time we have chosen and resolved 
on, are pacific.” 


To the Irish, after expressing a warm sympathy with Ireland 
as identified with “ liberty courageously defended against pri- 
vilege,” that is with the conquests of peaceful agitation, he said, 


“ Any other encouragements it would be improper for us to give, 
or for you to receive. I have already said it @ propos of Switzer- 
land, of Germany, of Belgium and Italy. I repeat it in the case of 
every nation which has disputes to adjust, either within itself, or with 
its government. Those whose own blood is not concerned in the 
affairs of a people, are not free to intervene in its affairs. We are of 
no party, in Ireland or elsewhere, except the party of justice, of liberty, 
and of the people’s welfare. 

“ We are at peace, and we desire to remain in friendly and equal 
relations, not with this or the other portion of Great Britain, but 
with Great Britain itself. We think this peace useful and honour- 
able, not only for Great Britain and the French Republic, but for the 
human race. We will do noact, speak no word, utter no insinuation 
contradictory to the principles of the reciprocal inviolability of nations, 
which we have proclaimed, and of which the Continent is already 
reaping the fruits. The monarchy had its treaties and its diplomatists ; 
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our diplomatists are peoples, and their sympathies are our treaties. 
We must be senseless to exchange this diplomacy in open daylight, 
for underhand and separate alliances with parties, even the most legi- 
timate, in the countries which surround us. We have no title to judge 
them, nor to prefer one of them to another. Declaring ourselves 
triends of one, would be proclaiming ourselves enemies of another. 
We do not desire to be enemies of any of your countrymen ; we desire, 
on the contrary, to dissipate by the loyalty of our republican word, 
the prepossessions and prejudices which may exist between our neigh- 
bours and ourselves.” 


Many will recollect (for much notice was taken of it at the 
time) the passage which followed these last words: declaring that 
he never would imitate the conduct of Pitt, when, even during an 
acknowledged war, he abetted Frenchmen in carrying on in La 
Vendée an armed contest against their own countrymen. 

This contrast between what M. Lamartine really said, on the 
subject of affording aid to foreign insurrection, and what it suits 
the author of the pamphlet to make him say, speaks for itself 
without further comment. 

What was really new and peculiar in M. Lamartine’s manifesto, 
consisted, as has been seen by the extracts, in two things. He 
repudiated the treaties of 1815; and he asserted a right, though 
without admitting an obligation, to afford military aid to nations 
attempting to free themselves from a foreign yoke. 

To discuss these fundamental points of M. Lamartine’s de- 
claration in the manner which they deserve, would require much 
more space than can be afforded to it. The topics are among the 
most delicate in political ethics; they are concerned with that 
nice question, the line which separates the highest right from the 
commencement of wrong; where one person regards as heroic 
virtue what another looks upon as breach of faith, and criminal 
aggression. Toone like Lord Brougham, who is avowedly, osten- 
tatiously, and to his inmost core a man of the last century, M. 
Lamartine’s principles must naturally appear extremely scan- 
dalous. 

M. Lamartine repudiated certain treaties. He declared them 
no longer binding on France. Treaties are national engage- 
ments; and engagements, when in themselves allowable, and 
made by persons who have a right to make them, should be 
kept: who ever denied it? But another thing must be admitted 
also, and always has been admitted by the morality and common 
sense of mankind. This is, that engagements extorted by a 
certain kind and measure of external force, are not binding. 
This doctrine is peculiarly applicable to national engagements 
imposed by foreign armies. If a nation has, under compulsion, 
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surrendered its independence to a conqueror, or even submitted 
to sacrifices of territory or dignity, greater than according to 
general opinion could reasonably be imposed, the moral senti- 
ment of mankind has never held engagements of this sort to pre- 
clude the nation from re-asserting its independence, or from again 
resorting to arms, in order that what had been lost by force might 
be recovered by force. This was the situation of France with 
respect to the treaties of 1815. They were imposed by conquest, 
and were agreed to and signed by an intrusive government while 
the territory of the nation was occupied by foreign armies. The 
nation did not consent to them for an equivalent advantage, but 
submitted to them because it was prostrate at the feet of the 
invaders, and had no power to refuse anything .rhich they might 
think fit to demand. Such treaties are never understood to bind 
nations any longer than they find it their interest to acquiesce in 
them. M. Lamartine had no need to rest upon the fact that 
these same treaties have been repeatedly remodelled, and in some 
cases actually violated, by others of the contracting powers; as 
in the whole treatment of Poland, and remarkably in the very 
recent instance of Cracow. Nor is it even necessary to consider 
what the conditions of the treaties were, and to what extent they 
were dishonourable or injurious to France. Into this question 
M. Lamartine did not profess to enter. He simply claimed the 
right of deciding it, as inherent in, and never foregone by, France. 
He denied any moral obligation to keep the treaties; but he 
disavowed any intention of breaking them. He accepted their 
territorial and other arrangements as existing facts, to be modified 
only by mutual consent, or by any of those contingencies which 
in themselves he deemed legitimate causes of war. If it was 
possible to have assumed any attitude towards those treaties more 
just and legitimate, more moderate and dignified, more wisely 
uniting the re-assertion of the nation’s own proper freedom of 
action with the regard due to the just rights and security of its 
neighbours, the world will be obliged to any one who will point 
it out. 

But the doctrine, that one government may make war upon 
another to assist an oppressed nationality in delivering itself 
from the yoke! This offends Lord Brougham more than every- 
thing else. Such a breach of received principles, such defiance 
of the law of nations, he finds no words too strong to designate. 
He can hardly think of anything bad enough to compare it 
with. And it would be vain to deny, that in this he is backed 
by a large body of English opinion. Men who profess to be 
liberal, are shocked at the idea that the King of Sardinia should 
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assist the Milanese in effecting their emancipation. That they 
should assert their own liberty might be endured; but that any 
one should help them to do it, is insupportable. It is classed 
with any unprovoked invasion of a foreign country: the Pied- 
montese, it would seem, not being fellow-countrymen of the people 
of Venice and Milan, while the Croats and the Bohemians are. 

May we venture, once for all, to deny the whole basis of this 
edifying moral argumentation? To assist a people struggling 
for liberty is contrary to the law of nations: Puffendorf perhaps 
does not approve of it; Burlamaqui says nothing about it ; it is 
not a casus belli set down in Vattel. So be it. But what is the 
law of nations? Something, which to call a law at all, is a mis- 
application of terms. The law of nations is simply the custom 
of nations. It is a set of international usages, which have grown 
up like other usages, partly from a sense of justice, partly from 
common interest or convenience, partly from mere opinion and 
prejudice. Now, are international usages the onl; kind of cus- 
toms which, in an age of progress, are to be subject to no im- 
provement? Are they alone to continue fixed, while all around 
them is changeable? The circumstances of Europe have so 
altered during the last century, that the constitutions, the laws, 
the arrangements of property, the distinctions of ranks, the 
modes of education, the opinions, the manners,—everything which 
affects the European nations separately and within themselves, 
has changed so much, and is likely to change so much more, that 
in no great lapse of time they will be scarcely recognizable ; and 
is it in their collective concerns, their modes of dealing with one 
another, that their circumstances, their exigencies, their duties 
and interests, are absolutely unchanged? What is called the law 
of nations, is as open to alteration, as properly and even neces- 
sarily subject to it when circumstances change or opinions alter, 
as any other thing of human institution. 

And, mark, in the case of a real law, of anything properly called 
a law, it is possible to maintain (however erroneous may be the 
opinion) that there is never any necessity for disobeying it; that 
it should be conformed to while it exists, the alternative being 
open of endeavouring to get it altered. But in regard to that 
falsely-called law, the law of nations, there is no such alternative ; 
there is no ordinance or statute to repeal ; there is only a custom, 
and the sole way of altering that, is to act in opposition to it. A 
legislature can repeal laws, but there is no congress of nations to 
set aside international customs, and no common force by which 
to make the decisions of such acongress binding. The improve- 
ment of international morality can only take place by a series of 
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violations of existing rules ; by a course of conduct grounded on 
new principles, and tending to erect these into customs in their 
turn. 

Accordingly, new principles and practices are and have been 
continually introduced into the conduct of nations towards one 
another. ‘To omit other instances, one entirely new principle was 
for the first time established in Europe, amidst general approba- 
tion, within the last thirty years. It is, that whenever two coun- 
tries, or two parts of the same country, are engaged in war, and 
the war either continues long undecided, or threatens to be de- 
cided in a way involving consequences repugnant to humanity 
or to the general interest, other countries have a right to step in ; 
to settle among themselves what they consider reasonable terms 
of accommodation ; and if these are not accepted, to interfere by 
force, and compel the recusant party to submit to the mandate. 
This new doctrine has been acted upon by a combination of the 
great powers of Europe, in three celebrated instances : the inter- 
ference between Greece and Turkey at Navarino; between Hol- 
land and Belgium at Antwerp; and between Turkey and Egypt 
at St. Jean d’Acre. It is too late in the day, after these pre- 
cedents, to tell us that nations may not forcibly interfere with 
one another for the sole purpose of stopping mischief and bene- 
fitting humanity. 

Can any exigency of this sort be stronger—is any motive to 
such interference of a more binding character—than that of pre- 
venting the liberty of a nation, which cares sufficiently for liberty 
to have risen in arms for its assertion, from being crushed and 
trampled out by tyrannical oppressors, and these not even of 
its own name and blood, but foreign conquerors? The customs 
or falsely called laws of nations, laid down in the books, were 
made for an age like that of Louis XIV., to prevent powerful and 
ambitious despots from swallowing up the smaller states. For 
this purpose they were well adapted. But the great interests of 
civilized nations, in the present age, are not those of territorial 
attack and defence, but of liberty, just government, and sympathy 
of opinion. For this state of things what is called the law of 
nations was not made; and in no state of things at all analogous 
to this, has that so-called law ever been, in the smallest degree, 
attended to. There was once in Europe a time when, as much 
as at present, the most important interests of nations, both in 
their domestic and in their foreign concerns, were interests of 
opinion: it was the era of the Reformation. Did any one then 
pay the least regard to the pretended principle of non-interfer- 
ence? Was not sympathy of religion held to be a perfectly suffi- 
cient warrant for assisting anybody? Did not Protestants aid 
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Protestants wherever they were in danger from their own govern- 
ments? Did not Catholics support all other Catholics in sup- 
pressing heresy? What religious sympathies were then, politi- 
cal ones are now; and every liberal government or people has a 
right to assist struggling liberalism, by mediation, by money, or 
by arms, wherever it can prudently do so, as every despotic 
government, when its aid is needed or asked for, never scruples 
to aid despotic governments. 

A few observations may be permitted on the extreme contempt 
with which Lord Brougham denounces what he calls 


“ That new-fangled principle, that new speculation in the rights of 
independent states, the security of neighbouring governments, and 
indeed the happiness of all nations, which is termed Nationality, 
adopted as a kind of rule for the distribution of dominion. It seems,” 
he says, “to be the notion preached by the Paris school of the Law of 
Nations and their foreign disciples, that one state has a right to attack 
another, provided upon statistically or ethnologically examining the 
classes and races of its subjects, these are found to vary. These sages 
of the international law do not, like their predecessor Robespierre (of 
whom they compose panegyrics), hold exactly that France may legally 
assail any sovereign who refuses to abdicate, and bestow upon his 
people the blessings of republican anarchy. But they hold that if 
any sovereign has two dominions inhabited by different races, France 
has a right to assist either in casting off his authority. She may inti- 
mate to him that he can only continue to rule over the people who are 
his countrymen ; or, if he wag born in neither territory, that he must 
be put to his election, and choose which he will give up, but cannot 
be suffered to keep both.” 


It is far from our intention to defend or apologise for the feel- 
ings which make men reckless of, or at least indifferent to, the 
rights and interests of any portion of the human species, save 
that which is called by the same name and speaks the same 
language as themselves. These feelings are characteristic of 
barbarians; in proportion as a nation is nearer to barbarism it 
has them in a greater degree: and no one has seen with deeper 
regret, not to say disgust, than ourselves, the evidence which 
recent events have afforded, that in the backward parts of 
Europe, and even (where better things might have been expected) 
in Germany, the sentiment of nationality so far outweighs the 
love of liberty, that the people are willing to abet their rulers in 
crushing the liberty and independence of any people not of their 
own race and language. But grievous as are these things, yet 
assuming their existence, the question of nationality is practi- 
cally of the very first importance. When portions of mankind, 
living under the same government, cherish these barbarous feel- 
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ings—-when they feel towards each other either as enemies, or as 
strangers, and indifferent to each other—they are scarcely capable 
of merging into one and the same free people. They have not the 
fellow-feeling which would enable them to unite in maintaining 
their liberties, or in forming a paramount public opinion. The 
separation of feeling which mere difference of language creates, 
is already a serious hindrance to the establishment of a common 
freedom. When to this are added national or provincial anti- 
pathies, the obstacle becomes almost insuperable. The govern- 
ment, being the only real link of union, is able, by playi ing off 
one race and people against another, to suppress the liberties of 
both. How can a free constitution establish itself in the Austrian 
empire, when Bohemians are ready to join in putting down the 
liberties of Viennese—when Croats and Servians are eager to 
crush Hungarians—and all unite in retaining Italy in slavery to 
their common despot? Nationality is desirable, as a means to the 
attainment of liberty; and this is reason enough for sympathizing in 
the attempts of Italians to re-constitute an Italy, and in those of 
the people of Posen to become a Poland. So long, indeed, as a 
people are unfit for self-government, it is often better for them to 
be under the despotism of foreigners than of natives, when those 
foreigners are more advanced in civilization and cultivation than 
themselves. But when their hour of freedom, to use M. de Lamar- 
tine’s metaphor, has struck, without their having become merged 
and blended in the nationality of their conquerors, the re-con- 
quest of their own is often an indispensable condition either to 
obtaining free institutions, or to the possibility, were they even 
obtained, of working them in the spirit of freedom. 

There remains another measure of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which opens a still wider field of difficult and important 
discussion than the preceding: the recognition of the droit au 
travail ; of an obligation on society to find work and wages for all 
persons willing and able to work, who cannot procure employ- 
ment for themselves. 

This conduct of the Provisional Government will be judged 
differently, according to the opinions of the person judging, on 
one of the most controverted questions of the time. To one 
class of thinkers the acknowledgment of the droit au travail may 
very naturally appear a portentous blunder; but it is curious to 
see who those are that most loudly profess this opinion. It 
is singular that this act of the Provisional Government should 
find its bitterest critics in the journalists who dilate on the excel- 
lence of the Poor-law of Elizabeth ; and that the same thing 
should be so bad for France, which is perfectly right, in the 
opinion of the same persons, for England and Ireland. For the 
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* droit au travail” is the Poor-law of Elizabeth, and nothing 
more. Aid guaranteed to those who cannot work, employment 
to those who can: this is the Act of Elizabeth, and this the pro- 
mise, which it is so inexcusable in the Provisional Government 
to have made to France. 

The Provisional Government not only offered no more than 
the promise made by the Act of Elizabeth, but offered it ina 
manner, and on conditions, far less objectionable. On the English 
parochial system, the law gives to every pauper a right to demand 
work, or support without work, for himself individually. The 
French Government contemplated no such right. It contem- 
plated action on the general labour market, not alms to the indi- 
vidual, Its scheme was, that when there was notoriously a defi- 
ciency of employment, the State should disburse sufficient funds 
to create the amount of productive employment which was want- 
ing. But it gave no pledge that the State should find work for 
Aor B. It reserved in its own hands the choice of its work- 
people. It relieved no individual from the responsibility of 
finding an employer, and proving his willingness to exert himself. 
What it undertook was, that there should always be employment 
to be found. It is needless to enlarge on the incomparably less 
injurious influence of this intervention of the government in 
favour of the labourers collectively, than of the intervention of the 
parish to find employment individually for every able-bodied man 
who has not honesty or activity to seek and find it for himself. 

The droit au travail, as intended by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, is not amenable to the commoner objections against a Poor- 
law. It is amenable to the most fundamental of the objections; 
that which is grounded on the principle of population. Except 
on that ground, no one is entitled to find fault with it. From 
the point of view of every one who disregards the principle of 
population, the droit au travail is the most manifest of moral 
truths, the most imperative of political obligations. 

It appeared to the Provisional Government, as it must appear 
to every unselfish and open-minded person, that the earth belongs, 
first of all, to the inhabitants of it; that every person alive ought 
to have a subsistence before any one has more ; that whosoever 
works at any useful thing, ought to be properly fed and clothed 
before any one able to work is allowed to receive the bread of 
idleness. These are moral axioms. But it is impossible to steer 
by the light of any single principle without taking into account 
other principles by which it is hemmed in. The Provisional 
Government did not consider, what hardly any of their critics have 
considered—that although every one of the living brotherhood of 
humankind has a moral claim to a place at the table provided by 
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the collective exertions of the race, no one of them has a right to 
invite additional strangers thither without the consent of the rest. 
If they do, what is consumed by these strangers should be sub- 
tracted from their own share. There is enough and to spare for 
all who are born; but there is not and cannot be enough for all 
who might be born; and if every person born is to have a first 
claim to a subsistence from the common fund, there will presently 
be no more than a bare subsistence for anybody, and a little later 
there will not be even that. The droit au travail, therefore, car- 
ried out according to the meaning of the promise, would be a fatal 
gift even to those for whose special benefit it is intended, unless 
some new restraint were placed upon the capacity of increase, 
equivalent to that which would be taken away. 

The Provisional Government then were in the right ; but those 
are also in the right who condemn this act of the Provisional 
Government. Both have truth on their side. A time will come 
when these two portions of truth will meet together in harmony. 
The practical result of the whole truth might possibly be, that 
all persons living should guarantee to each other, through their 
organ the State, the ability to earn by labour an adequate sub- 
sistence, but that they should abdicate the right of propagating 
the species at their own discretion and without limit; that all 
classes alike, and not the poor alone, should consent to exercise 
that power in such measure only, and under such regulations, as 
society might prescribe with a view to the common good. But 
before this solution of the problem can cease to be visionary, an 
almost complete renovation must take place in some of the most 
rooted opinions and feelings of the present race of mankind. 
The majority both of the upholders of old things and of the 
apostles of new, seem at present to agree in the opinion that one 
of the most important and responsible of moral acts, that of 
giving existence to human beings, is a thing respecting which 
there scarcely exists any moral obligation, and in which no 
person’s discretion ought on any pretence to be interfered with : 
a superstition which will one day be regarded with as much con- 
tempt as any of the idiotic notions and practices of savages. 

The declaration of the droit au travail was followed by the 
creation of ateliers nationaux ; which, indeed, was its necessary 
consequence ; since, in the great falling-off of employment through 
the industrial stagnation consequent on the Revolution, it would 
neither have been honourable nor safe to make no commence- 
ment of fulfilling the promise given, and circumstances did not 
allow of improvising any better mode of temporary employment 
for the destitute. Some such measure would have been necessary 
after any revolution. In 1830 large sums were expended in 
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setting the unemployed towork. It was the misfortune, not the 
fault, of the Provisional Government, that the numbers requiring 
employment were so much greater than at any former period, and 
that the other circumstances of the case were such as to render 
the creation of these ateliers eventually the greatest calamity of 
the time, since it soon became impossible to provide funds for 
continuing them, while the first attempt to dissolve them was 
likely to produce, and did in fact produce, the outbreak of June. 

It was not the fall of the monarchy, or the foundation of the 
republic, that caused the complete temporary paralysis of in- 
dustry and commerce; it was the appearance on the stage of the 
unexpected and indefinitely dreaded phenomenon of Socialism. 
And it was owing to the diffusion of Socialism among a portion 
of the labouring classes, that the first step towards the abolition 
of the ateliers nationaux became the signal for a determined 
attempt, by a large section of the workmen of Paris, to follow up 
the republican revolution by a Socialist one. 

Let us here stop to consider what this new phenomenon 
termed Socialism is, in itself, and in its consequences. 

Socialism is the modern form of the protest which has been 
raised, more or less, in all ages of any mental activity, against the 
unjust distribution of social advantages. 

No rational person will maintain it to be abstractedly just, that 
a small minority of mankind should be born to the enjoyment of 
all the external advantages which life can give, without earning 
them by any merit or acquiring them by any exertion of their 
own, while the immense majority are condemned, from their 
birth, to a life of never-ending, never-intermitting toil, requited 
by a bare, and in general a precarious, subsistence. It is impos- 
sible to contend that this is in itself just. It is possible to con- 
tend that it is expedient ; since, unless persons were allowed, not 
only to retain for themselves, but to transmit to their posterity, 
the accumulated fruits of their exertions and of their favour- 
able chances, they would not, it may be said, produce; or if 
they did, they would not preserve and accumulate their pro- 
ductions. It may also be said, that to take from people by force 
what they had thus produced and aecumulated, and bestow it 
on those who, either through their fault or their misfortune, had 
produced and accumulated nothing, would be a still greater 
injustice than that of which the levellers complain; and that 
the path of least injustice is, to recognise individual property 
and individual rights of inheritance. 

This is, in few words, the case which the existing order of 
society can make out against levellers. The levellers of the 
present day, with few exceptions, acknowledge the force of these 
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arguments ; and are by this distinguished from all former oppo- 
nents of the law of property, and constituted, not levellers in the 
original sense of the word, but what they term themselyes— 
Socialists. 

We grant (they say) that it would be unjust to take from indi- 
vidual capitalists the fruits of their labour and of their frugality. 
Neither do we propose to do so. But capital is useless without 
labour, and if capital belongs to the capitalists, labour belongs, 
by at least as sacred a right, to the labourers. We, the labourers, 
are at liberty to refuse to work except on such terms as we please. 
Now, by a system of co-operation among ourselves, we can do 
without capitalists. We could also, if we had fair play from laws 
and institutions, carry on productive operations with so much 
advantage to our joint benefit, as to make it the interest of 
capitalists to leave their capital in our hands; because we could 
offer them a sufficient interest for its use; and because, once able 
to work for themselves, no labourers of any worth or efficiency 
would labour for a master, and capitalists would have no means 
of deriving an income from their capitals except by entrusting 
them to the associated work-people. 

The system of co-operative production, thus established, would 
cut up by the root the present partial distribution of social ad- 
vantages, and would enable the produce of industry te be shared 
on whatever principle, whether of equality or inequality (for on 
this point different schools of Socialists have different opinions), 
might appear to the various communities to be just and expedient. 
Such a plan would, in the opinion of Socialists, be so vast an im- 
provement on the present order of society, that the government, 
which exists for the good of society, and especially for that of the 
suffering majority, ought to favour its introduction by every 
expedient in its power; ought, in particular, to raise funds by 
taxation, and contribute them in aid of the formation of industrial 
communities on the co-operative principle: which funds it is not 
doubted that the success of the scheme would enable, in a few 
years, to be paid back with interest. 

This is Socialism ; and it is not obvious what there is in this 
system of thought, to account for the frantic terror with which 
every thing bearing that ominous name is usually received on 
both sides of the British Channel. 

It really seems a perfectly just demand that the government 
should aid with its funds, to a reasonable extent, in bringing into 
operation industrial communities on the Socialist principle. It 
ought to do so, even if it could be certain beforehand that the 
attempt would fail; because the operatives themselves cannot 
possibly be persuaded of this except by trial; because they will 
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not be persuaded of it until every thing possible has been done 
to make the trial successful ; and because a national experiment 
of the kind, by the high moral qualities that would be elicited in 
the endeavour to make it succeed, and by the instruction that 
would radiate from its failure, would be an equivalent for the 
expenditure of many millions on any of the things which are 
commonly called popular education. 

At all events, this view of the subject was the only one which 
could be practically taken by the Provisional Government. They 
had been made a government, chiefly by the working classes of 
Paris. A majority of the active members of those classes, in- 
cluding most of their leaders, were deeply imbued with Socialist 
principles and feelings; to them a republican revolution, which 
neither did nor attempted anything for Socialism, would have 
been a disappointment and a deception, which they would have 
resented with arms in their hands. The Provisional Government, 
therefore, did what any government, situated as they were, must 
have done. They associated with themselves, in the supreme 
authority, two of the Socialist chiefs, MM. Louis Blanc and 
Albert. And, things not being ripe for the adoption of practical 
measures of a Socialist character, they did the only thing which 
could be done—they opened an arena for the public discussion 
of the problem, and invited all competent persons, under the 
auspices of the government, to contribute their ideas and sugges- 
tions towards its solution. 

This was the origin of the conferences at the Luxembourg; 
which, both in themselves, and in respect of the connexion of 
the Provisional Government with them, have been the subject of 
such boundless misrepresentation. The prominent feature of 
those conferences consisted of the Socialist speeches of M. Louis 
Blanc; of whom Lord Brougham asserts, that he has fled to 
England “ to avoid being judged by enlightened freemen, for en- 
deavouring to make his Republic more bloody than it has been 
since 1794.” The accusation is as devoid of truth as his charge 
against the Montagne party, of “ panting for the guillotine as an 
instrument of government.” M. Louis Blanc is not even accused, 
officially, of being concerned in the insurrection of June; the 
prosecution against him having reference solely to the affair of 
May, in which though the National Assembly was turbulently 
invaded, “blood,” at all events, was neither shed nor thought 
of; and even as to this, his defence, before the Commission 
W’Enquéte, appears conclusive. But with regard to his speeches 
at the Luxembourg, so far as these have been published (and 
there is no evidence that anything has been kept back which 
would make a contrary impression), nothing could be less in- 
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flammatory and provocative than his tone, nor more sober and 
reasonable than every suggestion which he propounded for imme- 
diate adoption. In fact, he proposed nothing more than that 
degree of aid by government to the experimental establish- 
ment of the co-operative system of industry, which, even if the 
failure were total, would be a cheap price for setting the question 
at rest. Far from stirring up the people to a Socialist insurrec- 
tion, every thing proves him to have felt that, of all things that 
could happen, an insurrection like that of June would be the most 
ruinous to the immediate prospects of his cause. 

It was from no inherent tendency in the principles or teaching 
of the Socialist chiefs, that this insurrection broke out. It arose 
from the suddenness and unexpectedness of the Revolution of 
February, which, being effected mainly by Socialists, brought 
Socialist opinions into a position of apparent power, before the 
minds of the community generally were prepared for the situation, 
or had begun seriously to consider this great problem. Hence 
hopes were excited of an immediate practical realization, when 
nothing was yet ripe—when discussion and explanation had nearly 
all their work to do ; and as soon as the first inevitable retrograde 
steps were taken, the frustration of premature hopes provoked 
a fatal collision. 

If the Revolution of February should yet disappoint the 
glorious expectations which it raised, this collision will be the 
cause. It has divided the sincere Republicans, already a2 small 
minority, into two parties at enmity with one another. It has 
alienated from the only Republican party which has any elements 
of stability, the greater part of the effective strength of the demo- 
cracy; and it has filled the bourgeoisie with such insane terror 
at the bare thought of great social changes, that the most bene- 
ficent projects share the discredit of the most perilous, and they 
are ready to throw themselves into the arms of any government 
which will free them from the fear of a second Socialist insurrec- 
tion. These things are lamentable; but the fatality of circum- 
stances, more than the misconduct of individuals, is responsible 
for them. 

If we are now asked whether we agree in the anticipations of 
the Socialists; whether we believe that their co-operative associa- 
tions would maintain their ground against individual competition, 
and secure an adequate amount of the fruits of industry, combined 
with a just repartition of them—our answer must be, that we do 
not. Itis highly probable that, among a great number of such 
experiments, some would jsucceed, while under the influence of 
the zeal and enthusiasm of the first founders. And, in the face of 
the evidence which experience affords that mankind may be made 
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capable of almost anything by a persevering application of the 
power of education in one direction, it would be too much to 
affirm that a time can never come when the scheme of Owen and 
of Louis Blanc, of a world governed by public spirit, without 
needing the vulgar incentives of individual interest, may possess 
a feasibility which cannot be accorded to it now. 

But, in proportion to our distrust of the means which Socialists 
propose for correcting the unjust inequalities in the lot of man- 
kind, do we deem it incumbent on philosophers and politicians 
to use their utmost endeavours for bringing about the same end 
by an adaptation of the existing machinery of society. We hold 
with Bentham, that equality, though not the sole end, is one of 
the ends of good social arrangements ; and that a system of insti- 
tutions which does not make the scale turn in favour of equality, 
whenever this can be done without impairing the security of the 
property which is the product and reward of personal exertion, 
is essentially a bad government—a government for the few, to the 
injury of the many. And the admiration and sympathy which we 
feel for the glorious band who composed the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and for the party which supported them, is grounded, 
above all, on the fact that they stand openly identified with this 
principle, and have in all ways proved their sincere devotion 


to it. As an exemplification, we extract a few paragraphs from 
M. Lamartine’s ‘ History of the Girondists,’ written before the 
February Revolution was thought of ; paragré hs worthy of the 
noble conduct which has immortalized their illustrious w riter, 
and fit to be taken as the creed of an earnest and rational Social 


Reformer, on the questions connected with property and the dis- 
tribution of wealth :— 


“An equal repartition of instruction, of faculties, and of the things 
given by nature, is evidently the legitimate tendency of the human 
mind. Founders of revealed re ligions, poets and sages, have eternally 
revolved this idea in their souls, and have held it up in their Paradise, 
in their dreams, or in their laws, as the ultimate prospect of humanity. 
It is, then, an instinct of justice in the human mind....Whatever tends 
to constitute inequalities of instruction, of rank, of condition, of fortune 
among mankind, is impious ; whatever tends gradually to level these 
inequalities, which are often injustices, and to share more equitably 
the common heritage among mankind, is religious. All policy may 
be judged by this test, as a tree by its fruits. ‘The ideal is but the 
truth seen from a distance. 

‘But the sublimer an idea, the more difficult it is to realize in 
institutions on the earth. The difficulty up to this time has been, to 
reconcile with equality of goods the inequalities of virtues, of faculties, 
and of exertions, which distinguish mankind from one another. Be- 
tween the active and the inert, equality of goods is an injustice, for 
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the one produces and the other merely consumes. In order that this 
community of goods may be just, we must suppose in all mankind the 
same conscience, the same application to labour, the same virtue. This 
supposition is chimerical. What social order can rest solidly upon 
such a falsehood ? Of two things, one: society, everywhere present 
and everywhere infallible, must be able to compel every individual to the 
same labour and the same virtue ; but then, what becomes of liberty ? 
Society, on this footing, would be universal slavery. Or else, society 
must distribute daily with its own hands, to each according to his works, 
a share exactly proportioned to the labour and the services of each in 
the general association. But in that case, who is to be the judge ? 

“Imperfect human wisdom has found it easier, wiser, and more just 
to say to every one, ‘Be thy own judge ; take to thyself thy own 
recompense by thy riches or thy indigence.’ Society has established 
property, has proclaimed the freedom of labour, and has legalized 
competition. 

*“ But property, when established, does not feed those who possess 
uothing. But freedom of labour does not give the same means of 
labour to him who has only his hands, and to him who possesses millions 
of acres of the earth’s surface. But competition is the code of egotism ; 
2 war to the death between those who work and those who give work ; 
those who sell, and those who buy ; those who revel in abundance, 
and those who starve. Injustice on all hands! Incorrigible inequa- 
lities of nature and of law ! The wisdom of the legislator seems to lie 
in palliating them one by one, generation by generation, law by law. 
fe who seeks to correct everything by one stroke, shatters everything. 
Possibility is the condition of the miserable wisdom of man. Without 
pretending to resolve complicated iniquities by a single solution—to 
correct without intermission, to be always ameliorating, is the justice 
of imperfect beings like us. . . . Time seems to be one of the ele- 
ments even of truth itself: to demand the ultimate truth from one 
moment of time, is to demand from the nature of things more than it 
can give. Impatience creates illusions and ruins instead of truths. 
Delusions are truths gathered before their time. The Christian and 
philosophic community of the good things of the earth, is the ultimate 
social truth ; the delusions are the violences and the systems by which 
hitherto men have vainly imagined that they could establish this truth, 
and organize it into institutions.” 


Although not necessary for the main purpose of the present 
article—the vindication of the Revolution of February and of 
its leading characters against systematic misjudgment and mis- 
representation—it is not irrelevant to offer a few pages of comment 
on the advice tendered to France in Lord Brougham’s pamphlet, 
respecting the formation of a constitution. 

This advice is prefaced by a very plain intimation that it is 
useless—grounded on the commonplace of essayists and reviewers, 
that a constitution cannot be made, “ Laws are made; codes and 
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constitutions grow. Those that grow have roots; they bear, they 
ripen, they endure. Those that are fashioned are like painted 
sticks planted in the ground, as I have seen trees of liberty; 
they strike no root, bear no fruit, and swiftly decay.” 

We have never been able to see in this trite dictum, anything 
more than a truism exaggerated into a paradox. Stripped of its 
metaphorical language, it amounts to this—that political institu- 
tions cannot work well, or subsist durably, unless they have existed 
as customs before they were enacted as laws. No one can be 
insensible to the advantage, in point of security for stability, 
possessed by laws which merely annex positive sanctions to 
usages which the people had already adopted before the legisla- 
ture recognized them; such as our mercantile law, grounded on 
the customs of merchants, to which the courts of justice gradually 
gave legal validity. But this, so far as it is true at all, is as true 
of any other laws as of political institutions, and as true of a 
single law as of a code. Why then confine it to codes and con- 
stitutions? Of codes and constitutions, no more than of single 
laws, is this pre-existence as custom, however advantageous to 
stability, a necessary condition of it. What is necessary is, that 
they should not violently shock the pre-existing habits and sen- 
timents of the people; and that they should not demand and 
presuppose qualities in the popular mind, and a degree of interest 
in and attachment to the institutions themselves, which the 
character of the people, and their state of civilization, render 
unlikely to be really foundin them. These two are the rocks on 
which those usually split, who by means of a temporary ascen- 
dancy establish institutions alien to, or too much in advance of, 
the condition of the public mind. The founders of the English 
Commonwealth failed for the first reason. Their republicanism 
offended the taste for kingship and old institutions, their reli- 
gious freedom and equality shocked the attachment to prelacy 
or presbyterianism which then were pervading principles in the 
majority of the nation. Charlemagne’s attempt to construct a 
centralized monarchy amidst the distraction and anarchy of the 
eighth century, failed for the other of the two reasons specified. 
Its success would have required, both in the governors and the 
governed, a more cultivated intelligence, a greater comprehension 
of large views and extended interests, than existed or was attain- 
able in that age, save by eminently exceptional individuals like 
Charlemagne himself. If the establishment of republicanism in 
France should turn out to be premature, it will be for the latter 
reason. Although no popular sentiment is shocked by it, the 
event may prove that there is no sufficient attachment to it, or 
desire to promote its success; but a readiness to sacrifice it to 
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any trivial convenience, personal enyouement, or dream of increased 
security. 

Lord Brougham cannot enter on the subject of the French 
Constitution, without rebuking the Assembly for the indifference 
they have shown to this their appointed work :— 

“ They seem only able to consider, with any interest, personal 
questions, or party questions ; or (if they deviate into more general 
views) social questions, as the language of the day terms them. Such 
are the only discussions in which the National Assembly appears to 
have taken a deep interest. With the work of framing a Constitution 
they have as yet troubled themselves but little, although their sittings 
have lasted well nigh six months, at the cost to the people of a pound 
a-day to each of the 900 members.” 


These sentences of course were written before the public dis- 
cussions on the Constitution had commenced; but that does not 
excuse omission to take notice of the fact, that the work of framing 
the Constitution was going on uninterruptedly, and with still 
greater activity, in the five months which preceded, than in the 
two months which were occupied by, those public discussions. 
One of the earliest acts of the Assembly was the nomination of a 
committee of thirty of its ablest members to frame the draft of a 
Constitution. The draft, when framed, was the subject of a 
minute examination and discussion, with closed doors—but of 
which reports reached the newspapers—in every one of the fifteen 
bureaux of the Assembly ; after which the bureaux elected another 
committee, to be associated with the first committee in revising 
the original scheme, and framing a second draft, with the lights 
derived from the discussion ; so that when the day arrived for 
taking this second draft publicly into consideration, the work of 
framing the Constitution was, in reality, finished. It had received 
the benefit of the best light, of the best wisdom of the Assembly ; 
it was well known how the votes of the Assembly would go, on 
all disputable points of considerable moment ; and little remained 
for the public discussion to do, except to send forth the argu- 
ments of the majority, and the objections and protests of the 
minority, to their constituents and to the world. Is not this the 
way in which a Constitution should be made? Are not all Con- 
stitutions, and all laws of any value, the work of a few select 
minds in the first instance, then discussed and canvassed with a 
greater number, and finally ratified by the many? 

The Constitution thus made, and now solemnly proclaimed and 
adopted, is such as the ideas and the degree of instruction of the 
age and nation permitted it to be. Of all charges, that to which 
it is the least obnoxious is the trivial one of introducing new 
“ theoretical” principles, There is in it a remarkable absence of 
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what, in Lord Brougham’s eyes, is so great a fault in a political 
constitution, original ideas. There is not a principle or a pro- 
vision in it that is not familiar to the public mind. It is, in fact, 
a digest of the elementary doctrines of representative democracy. 
To those who disapprove of democracy, it is, of course, unac- 
ceptable: but, that being granted as the indispensable datum, 
from which the framers of the Constitution were not at liberty to 
depart—any fault which can be found with their work, on the 
ground of a deficiency of checks to the preponderance of popular 
will, must be set down to the account not of new theories, but of 
the want of them. The presence of such checks, not their absence, 
would have been the novelty in constitution-making. That 
would really have been the introduction of a prine iple new in 
democratic constitutions, and for which no foundation was laid in 
the national mind. 

Lord Brougham has condescended to bestow upon these unapt 
scholars, his view of some of the essential requisites of a popular 
constitution. First among these, is the ancient device, or rather 
accident, of two Legislative Chambers. How unsuited this con- 
trivance would be to the state of the French mind, may be known 
from the fact, that although supported by some of the most indi- 
vidually influential of French orators and politicians, it has been 
rejected by a larger majority than any of the other conservative 
amendments that have been proposed ; and has numbered among 
its opponents the greater part of that large party in the Assembly 
which calls itself “moderate, and is called by others anti-repub- 
lican. 

The arguments for a second Chamber, when looked at from one 
point of view, are of great force; being no other than the irre- 
sistible arguments for the necessity or expediency of a principle 
of antagonism in society—of a counterpoise somewhere to the 
preponderant power in the State. It seems hardly possible that 
there should be permanently good government, or enlightened 
progress, without such a counterpoise. We, however, incline to 
believe that the antagonism may be more beneficially placed in 
society itself, than in the legislative organ which gives effect to 
the will of society; that it should have its place in the powers 
which form public opinion, rather than in that whose proper 
function is to execute it; that, for example, in a democratic state, 
the desired counterbalance to the impulses and will of the com- 
paratively uninstructed many, lies in a strong and inglependent 
organization of the class whose special business is the cultivation 
of know ledge: and will better embody itself in Universities, than 
in Senates or Houses of Lords. 

A second Chamber, howsoever composed, is a serious hindrance 
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to improvement. Suppose it constituted in the manner, of all 
others least calculated to render it an obstructive body ; suppose 
that an Assembly of, say, 600 persons, is elected by universal 
suffrage, and when elected divides itself, as under the French 
Directorial Constitution, into two bodies, say of 300 each. Now, 
whereas if the whole body sat as one Chamber, the opposition of 
300 persons, or one-half of the representatives of the people, 
would be required to throw out an improvement; on the system 
of separate deliberation, 150, or one-fourth only, would suffice. 
Without doubt, the division into two sections, which would be 
a hindrance to useful changes, would be a hindrance also to hurt- 
ful ones; and the arrangement therefore must be regarded as 
beneficial by those who think that a democratic assembly i is more 
likely to make hurtful than useful changes. But this opinion, 
both historical and daily experience contradicts. There cannot 
be a case more in point than this very instance of France. The 
National Assembly was chosen in the crisis of a revolution, by 
a suffrage including all the labouring men of the community ; 
the doctrines of a subversive character ‘which were afloat, were 
peculiarly favourable to the apparent interests of labouring men ; 
yet the Assembly elected was essentially a conservative body ; and 
it is the general opinion that the legislature now about to be 
elected will be still more so. The great majority of mankind are, 
as a general rule, tenacious of things existing: habit and custom 
predominate with them, in almost all cases, over remote pros- 
pects of advantage ; and however popular may be the constitution, 
in the ordinary course of its working the difficulty is not to 
prevent considerable changes, but to accomplish them even 
when most essentially needful. Any systematic provision in the 
constitution to render changes difficult, is therefore worse than 
superfluous—it is injurious. 

It is true, that in the times which accompany or immediately 
follow a revolution, this tendency of the human mind may be 
temporarily and partially reversed ; partially, we say, fora people 
are as tenacious of old customs and ways of thinking in the crisis 
of a revolution as at any other time, on all points except those 
on which they have become strongly excited by a perception of 
evils or grievances; those, in fact, on which the revolution itself 
turns. On such points, indeed, there may easily arise, at those 
periods, an ardour of ill-considered change; and it is at such 
times, if ever, that the check afforded by a second or conservative 
Chamber might be beneficial. But these are the times when the 
resistance of such a body is practically null. The very arguments 
used by the supporters ‘of the institution, to make it endurable, 
assume that it cannot prolong its resistance in excited times, A 
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second Chamber which, during a revolution, should resolutely 
oppose itself to the branch of the legislature more directly repre- 
senting the excited state of popular feeling, would be infallibly 
swept away. It is the destiny of a second Chamber to become 
inoperative in the only cases in which its effective operation 
might have a chance of producing less harm than good. 

If these observations are correct, there is no reason to regret 
the decision by which the Constituent Assembly of the French 
Republic has rejected the principle of a double legislature. The 
same considerations serve to justify their adoption of what is termed 
universal suffrage. Lord Brougham himself is forced to admit, 
that the operation of universal suffrage has hitherto proved very 
different from what its enemies had anticipated. If a suffrage 
extending to every adult male of the community produces, and 
is likely to produce, a legislature more justly chargeable with too 
conservative than with too innovative a spirit, what would it have 
been if, by a tax-paying or other property qualification, the 
democracy of Paris, Lyons, and other large towns had been 
excluded from its share of influence? Lord Brougham repeats, 
along with other trite and gone-by observations on the social 
condition of France, that very commonplace one, that Paris is 
France. It is true that, from the political passiveness of the 
majority of the French people, and the habit of looking to the 
government as the sole arbiter of all political interests, the pro- 
vinces of France usually submit readily to any existing govern- 
ment; but it is not now true, whatever it may have been formerly, 
that the provinces follow blindly the opinion of Paris; they might 
more truly be said to be unreasonably jealous of Parisian influences. 
Paris, with a few of the larger towns, is almost the sole element 
of progress which exists, politically speaking, in France; instead 
of having too much power, it has far less than in proportion to 
its immense superiority in political education and intelligence. 
Its power is never preponderant but when its insurrectionary 
element is brought into play; and this received a blow in June 
last, which has laid it prostrate for some time at least. 

The remainder of Lord Brougham’s advice to the French 
people on constitutional subjects is, that they should have an 
efficient executive, with power promptly to suppress any attempt 
at disturbance—a point in which, in the present temper of the 
French, they are not likely to be found deficient ; and lastly, that 
the legislature should be nothing but a legislature, and should 
not, by itself attempting to administer, usurp the fanctions of 
the executive. On this last topic, Lord Brougham’s observa- 
tions, so far as they go, are just, and to the point :— 


“ The legislative body,” he observes, “should be strictly confined 
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to its proper functions of making the laws and superintending the 
administration both of the executive and of all other departments ; 
but excluded from all share in any of those branches. The office of 
discussing legislative measures, or of controlling the conduct of public 
functionaries, may well be entrusted to a senate, however constituted, 
as the imposition of public burthens upon the community may not 
only with equal safety be placed in its hands, but ought almost exclu- 
sively to rest there. A representative body, necessarily numerous, 
because elected by a great people, can well and safely debate such 
matters ; it is peculiarly fitted for their discussion. Such a body is 
wholly unfit to handle matters merely of an administrative kind, or of 
a judicial. Its numbers at once pronounce this disqualification : its 
responsibility to constituents confirms the sentence : its want of indi- 
vidual responsibility precludes all appeal and all doubt. How can an 
assembly of six or seven hundred persons conduct foreign negocia- 
tions, decide questions of peace and war, or dispose of the national 
foree, whether with a view to internal police or foreign operations, 
offensive or defensive ? How can such a body be entrusted with the 
appointment to places civil or military, when each man will be quick 
to help his fellow-member’s job, and none ever feel afraid of consti- 
tuents who can know little, and care less about such nominations ? 
Above every thing, the judicial office must never be exercised by an 
assembly like this ; and of all appointments from which it should be 
shut out, those connected with judicial powers fall most certainly under 
the rule of exclusion.” 


The principle here contended for is of so much importance 
that it deserves to be carried further than is done in this passage, 
or by any existing school of politicians. We regard it as one of 
the most fundamental of all practical principles of government, 
that if a public function is to be discharged with honesty and 
skill, some one person, or a very small number, should, if pos- 
sible, be specifically entrusted with it. A few persons, and still 
more, one person, will feel a moral responsibility, an amenability 
to the bar of public opinion, which, even when they cannot be 
made more directly responsible, will be a far stronger security 
for fidelity and attention to their trust than can be provided in the 
case of a numerous body. We dissent altogether from the com- 
mon opinion of democratic republicans, which tends to multiply 
the conferring of offices by popular election. The sovereign 
Assembly, which is the organ of the people for superintending 
and controlling the government, must of necessity be so elected. 
But with this exception, it appears to us certain (what even 
Bentham, though in his earlier speculations he maintained a 
different opinion, ultimately acknowledged), that judges, admi- 
nistrators, functionaries of all sorts, will be selected with a 
much more careful eye to their qualifications, if some con- 
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spicuous public officer, a President or a minister, has the choice 
of them imposed on him as part of his peculiar business, and 
feels his official character and the permanence of his own power 
to depend, not on what the people may now think of the choice 
made, but on what they will think of it after trial. It seems 
equally certain that the President or prime minister will be better 
selected by the people’s representatives, than by the people them- 
selves directly. The example of the United States is a strong 
argument for this opinion. If the President were elected by 
Congress, he would generally be the leader, and acknowledged 
ablest man, of his party: elected by the people, he is now always 
either an unknown mediocrity, or a man whose reputation has 
been acquired in some other field than that of politics. Nor is 
this likely to alter; for every politician who has attained to emi- 
nence has made a multitude of, at least, political enemies, which 
renders him a less available candidate for his party to put forward, 
than somebody of the same professed principles who is compara- 
tively obscure. It is to be feared that the appointment of a Pre- 
sident by the direct suffrages of the community, will prove to be 
the most serious mistake which the framers of the French Con- 
stitution have made. They have introduced by it into the still 
more fermentable elements of French society, what even in 
America is felt to be so great an evil—the turmoil of a perpetual 
canvass, and the baneful habit of making the decision of all great 
public questions depend less upon their merits, than upon their 
probable influence on the next presidential election. And, in ad- 
dition to this, it will probably be found, if their present institutions 
last, that they have subjected themselves to a series of much 
worse selections, and will have their Republic presided over by a 
less able and less creditable succession of men, than if the chief 
magistrate had been chosen by the legislature. 

It is but just to acknowledge, that this very questionable pro- 
vision was introduced in obedience to the important principle of 
preventing the legislature from encroaching on the province of 
the executive. The object was, to make the President indepen- 
dent of the legislature. It was feared that if he were appointed 
and could be turned out by them, he would be their mere 
clerk—would exercise no judgment and assume no responsibility 
of his own, but simply register the decrees of a body unfit to 
conduct the business of government in detail. There was, 
however, a means of avoiding this, which would have ,been per- 
fectly effectual. They might have given to the chief of the 
executive the power of dissolving the legislature, and appealing 
afresh to the people. With this safeguard, they might have left 
to the Assembly the uncontrolled choice of the head of the execu- 
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tive, and the power, by a vote of dismissal, of reducing him to 
the alternative of either retiring or dissolving the Chamber. The 
check which, under this arrangement, the legislature and the 
executive would exercise reciprocally over one another, and the 
reluctance which each would feel to proceed to an extremity 
which might end in their own downfall instead of their rival’s, 
would in all ordinary cases be amply sufficient to restrain each 
within the constitutional limits of its own authority. Instead of 
this, it is to be feared that by placing face to face an Assembly 
and a first magistrate—each emanating directly from popular 
suffrage, and each elected for a term fixed, only capable of being 
abridged by death or resignation—the Assembly have organized 
a perpetual hostility between the two powers, replete with dangers 
to the stability of the Constitution. For if the President and 
the National Assembly should hereafter quarrel, there may for 
three whole years be no means by which either can relieve itself 
from the hostility of the other, except a coup d’état. 

In addition to these considerations, an executive chosen by a 
select body, and armed with the power of dissolving the legisla- 
ture, would probably be a more effectual check than any second 
Chamber upon the conduct of an Assembly engaged in a course 
of hasty or unjust legislation. An eminent politician, the leader 
of a great party, and surrounded by the élite of that party as his 
ministers and advisers, would have more at stake in the good 
conduct of public affairs, would be more practised and skilful in 
judging of exigencies, would apply himself to his task with a 
much deeper sense of permanent responsibility, and, as a conse- 
quence of all this, would be likely to carry with him a greater 
weight of opinion, than an assembly of two or three hundred 
persons, whether composed of English lords, or of the elective 
representatives of French or American democrac y: 

It is time to conclude, though much still remains unsaid. To 
correct, misstatements is so much more tedious a process than to 
commit them, that space fails us for pointing out, or even alluding 
to, a tenth part of those which compose the main bulk of Lord 
Brougham’s pamphlet. But we have exhibited a sample, and 
what we have exhibited is a fair specimen of what remains behind. 
Let us hope that something has been done towards the more 
important purpose of vindicating the Revolution, and the Pro- 
visional Government, from as unjust aspersions as ever clouded 
the reputation of great actions and eminent characters. 





Art. II.—Mary Barton, a Tale of Manchester Life. In two 
volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. Third 
Edition, 1849, 


TT‘HIS is a most striking book; and we are glad to see that it 

has already reached a third edition. It is an appropriate 
and valuable contribution to the literature of the age. It em- 
bodies the dominant feeling of our times—a feeling that the 
ignorance, destitution and vice which pervade and corrupt society, 
must be got rid of. The ability to point out how they are to be 
got rid of, is not the characteristic of this age. That will be the 
characteristic of the age which is coming. 

Compare Mary Barton with the Evelinas, Cecilias and Belindas 
which superseded the Romances of the Forest, the Children of the 
Abbey, and the Haunted Towers of the age which preceded theirs! 
Mary Barton is no heiress, nursed in the lap of luxury, living 
upon the produce of other people’s labour, without knowing, or 
even the curiosity to know, how it comes to her—refined, gene- 
rous, capricious, indolent—dying first of ennui, then of love, and 
lastly falling a prey to a fortune-hunter, or a military swindler. 
No; Mary Barton is one of Labor’s daughters—heiress of all the 
struggles, vicissitudes and sufferings consequent upon the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the society into which she is born. 

Again, compare Mary Barton of 1849, with the imaginary 
Mary Barton of 1899. The tale in pathos, good feeling, power- 
ful narration and graphic description, will not surpass the present 
—it cannot. But the writer will be able to breathe guiding 
knowledge, as well as kindly emotions, into her story. Not only 
will impulses and aspirations be warmed and ennobled, but 
understandings will rise satisfied and improved from its perusal. 

We will not, however, detain the reader with any more intro- 
ductory remarks, but will proceed at once to give some account 
of the book itself. 

John Barton, the father of Mary, is a weaver, possessing more 
than the average intelligence of the artisan class, with honesty, 
earnestness of purpose and steady industry—never neglecting his 
labour, contented with “a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” 
and free from the degrading vice of intemperance. In the com- 
mencement of the tale he is in full work, with high wages, and 
possesses a comfortable home. But in possessing that comfort- 
able home, like too many around him (including other portions 
of society as well as the mere day-labourers), the enjoyment of 
the present is alone attended to; while the provision for a con- 
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tinuation of even moderate enjoyment for the future, seems to be 
scarcely heeded. 

As long as work is plentiful and wages high, John Barton 
enjoys himself, and lives with little thought of the future. And 
yet he had already gone through pinching times of insufficient 
wages ; and had suffered fearfully from destitution, both in him- 
self and his family—a child having died from want of proper 
nourishment. Not only had this been his case, but “his parents 
had suffered, his mother had died from absolute want of the 
necessaries of life.” Yet what had he learned? “He himself 
was a good steady workman, and as such, pretty certain of steady 
employment. But he spent all he got, with the confidence (you 
may also call it improvidence) of one who was willing, and 
believed himself able, to supply all his wants by his own exertions;” 
and thus, “ when his master suddenly failed, and all hands were 
suddenly turned off the mill, Barton had only a few shillings to 
rely on; and for weeks he was out of work, living on credit ; but 
he had good heart of being employed at some other mill, and 
accordingly, before returning home, he spent some hours in going 
from factory to factory, asking for work.”—(Vol. i. p. 33.) But 
no success attended his exertions, for there was a general depres- 
sion of trade, and work was scarce. 


“ Tt was during this time that his little son, the apple of his eye, fell 
ill with scarlet fever. They dragged him through the crisis, but his 
life hung on a gossamer thread. Everything, the doctor said, depended 
on good nourishment, on generous living, to keep up the little fellow’s 
strength, in the prostration in which the fever had left him. Mocking 
words !—when the commonest food in the house would not furnish 
one little meal. Barton tried credit ; but it was worn out at the little 
provision-shops, which were now suffering in their turn. He thought 
it would be no sin to steal, and would have stolen; but he could not 
get the opportunity in the few days the child lingered. Hungry him- 
self, almost to an animal pitch of ravenousness, but with the bodily 
pain swallowed up in anxiety for his little sinking lad, he stood at one 
of the shop-windows where all edible luxuries are displayed ; haunches 
of venison, Stilton cheeses, moulds of jelly—all appetising sights to 
the common passer-by. And out of this shop came Mrs. Hunter! She 
crossed to her carriage, followed by the shopman loaded with pur- 
chases for a party. The door was quickly slammed to, and she drove 
away ; and Barton returned home with a bitter spirit of wrath in his 
heart, to see his only boy a corpse !”—Vol. i. p. 33. 


We have made this painful extract, for the purpose of noting 
why the spending all that an individual earns, however con- 
fidently he does so, not only may but must he called improvi- 
dence; and that sufferings such as described above, can have no | 
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abatement, unless provision be made continuously, and especially 
in times of extra wages, for the alternations and casualties that 
life is subject to. 

As the tale proceeds, Barton loses his wife; and, a few years 
afterwards, trade is again depressed. The gloomy state of mind 
occasioned by want of work may, as the author says, be increased 
by the death of a loved companion. On the other hand, it may 
be a question whether the contemplation of the sufferings of the 
cherished wife, had she lived, would not have rather added to 
than diminished the gloom that took possession of Barton’s mind 
when again beset with hunger and non-employment. The train 
of thought called up in the mind of the gloomy, earnest man— 
his joiming a trades-union, and his becoming a delegate—are 
most naturally described. He reflects according to his lights, 
‘and arrives at conclusions according to his knowledge. | He per- 
iceives that there is no connexion between what is taught and 
what is practised, when the stern realities of circumstances call 
for action—that the lessons drilled into the child, during his 
short school-life—“ Do unto all men as ye would be done by” 
— Take no thought for the morrow”—“ All men are brothers” 
— Love one another,” &c.—afford no help to extricate the 
suffering man from the depths of woe into which he is plunged, 
and bear little fruit in the actualities of life. The sufferers too 
surely find that they are mere words without meaning, when the 
ever-recurring period of depression, as it is called, arrives; and 
that, when bread is wanted, a stone only is given. But let us 
hear John Barton’s own forcible dying words :— 


“© You see, I’ve so often been hankering after the right way; and 
it’s a hard one for a poor man to find. At least, it’s been so to me. 
No one learned me, and no one telled me, When I was a little chap 
they taught me to read, and then they never gave no books; only 
I heard say the Bible was a good book. So, when I grew thoughtful 
and puzzled, I took to it. But you’d never believe black was black, 
or night was night, when you saw all about you acting as if black was 
white, and night was day. It’s not much I can say for myself in 
tother world. God-forgive me; but I can say this, I would fain 
have gone after the Bible rules if I’d seen folk credit it; they all 
spoke up for it, and went and did clean contrary. In those days I 
would ha’ gone about wi’ my Bible, like a little child, my finger in th’ 
place, and asking the meaning of this or that text, and no one told me. 
Then I took out two or three texts as clear as glass, and I tried to do 
what they bid me do. But I don’t know howit was; mastefs and men, 
all alike cared no more for minding those texts, than I did for th’ Lord 
Mayor of London ; so I grew to think it must be a sham put upon poor 
ignorant folk, women, and such-like.’”——Vol. ii. p. 274. 


The sight of Mrs, Hunter, the wife of his bankrupt employer, 
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surrounded with the superfluities of life, while he, the worker, was 
perishing, had made him question the arrangements of society, 
and denounce the injustice of those arrangements, which, as he 
thought, weighing on the poor and weak, crush and destroy them 
and their children by want and fever; while, in the same fearful 
times, the fortunate rich seem to escape with no other suffering 
than the occasional privation of a luxury. That John Barton 
should have had the discontent, engendered by want, increased 
to hatred towards the class of rich employers, is not strange nor 
forced. The patience and long-suffering of the industrious poor, 
left in the ignorance which we see, are more strange than the 
conclusions to which John Barton arrives, and which lead him 
an unwilling agent, step by step, to the crime, the incidents 
connected with which form the striking interest of the story. 

The accidental burning down of the mill of Mr. Carson, one 
of the Manchester manufacturers, at an opportune time for him- 
self, because he was carrying on his works without profit, and 
was fully insured, introduces us to graphic scenes of distress in 
contrast with luxurious indulgence. Two of the workmen thrown 
out of employment by the fire, are Davenport and George Wilson. 
Jem, the son of the latter, distinguishes himself by most extra- 
ordinary heroism in saving the lives of his father and another 
man, who, but for his exertions, would have perished. This son 
is deeply in love with Mary Barton. Davenport and his family 
are stricken with fever, and he himself is dying. Barton and 
Wilson acting in the touching way in which the poor are so fre- 
quently found acting by one another, aid to nurse the members 
of this prostrate family. After a distressing night-scene in a 
cellar of sickness and destitution, Barton remains to watch, and 
Wilson goes forth to strive to procure some assistance from Mr. 
Carson, He arrives at that gentleman’s house in the midst of 
the preparations for breakfast, and, after a little delay, is ushered 
up to the splendid apartment where Mr. Carson, his son Mr. 
Henry, and his daughter are breakfasting. 


“In the luxurious library, at the well-spread breakfast-table, sat the 
two Mr. Carsons, father and son. Both were reading—the father a 
newspaper, the son a review—while they lazily enjoyed their nicely- 
prepared food. The father was a prepossessing-looking old man; 
perhaps self-indulgent, you might guess. The son was strikingly hand- 
some, and knew it. His dress was neat and well-appointed, and his 
manners far more gentlemanly than his father’s. He was the only 
son, and his sisters were proud of him; his father and mother were 
proud of him: he could not set up his judgment against theirs; he 
was proud of himself. 

“The door opened, and in bounded Amy. the sweet youngest 
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daughter of the house, a lovely girl of sixteen, fresh and glowing, and 
bright as arosebud. She was too young to go to assemblies, at which 
her father rejoiced, for he had little Amy with her pretty jokes, and 
her bird-like songs, and her playful caresses all the evening to amuse 
him in his loneliness; and she was not too much tired, like Sophy and 
Helen, to give him her sweet company at breakfast the next morning. 

“He submitted willingly while she blinded him with her hands, and 
kissed his rough red face all over. She took his newspaper away after 
a little pretended resistance, and would not allow her brother Harry to 
go on with his review. ‘I’m the only lady this morning, papa, so you 
know you must make a great deal of me.’ 

“ «My darling, I think you have your own way always, whether 
you're the only lady or not.’ 

“* Yes, papa, you're pretty good and obedient, I must say that; but 
T’'m sorry to say Harry is very naughty, and does not do what I tell 
him; do you, Harry ? 

“*Pm sure I don’t know what you mean to accuse me of, Amy; I 
expected praise and not blame; for did not I get you that eau-de- 
Portugal from town, that you could not meet with at Hughes’, you 
little ungrateful puss ? 

“Did you? Oh! sweet Harry ; you’re as sweet as eau-de-Portugal 
yourself ; you’re almost as good as papa: but still you know you did 
go and forget to ask Bigland for that rose—that new rose they say he 
has got.’ 

“* No, Amy, I did not forget. I asked him, and he has got the 
rose, sans reproche; but do you know, little Miss Extravagance, a 
very small one is half-a-guinea ?’ 

*¢ Oh! I don’t mind. Papa will give it me, won’t you, dear father? 
He knows his little daughter can’t live without flowers and scents!’ 

* Mr. Carson tried to refuse his darling, but she coaxed him into 
acquiescence, saying she must have it, it was one of her necessaries. 
Life was not worth having without flowers. a ” = ” 

“* Tf you please, sir,’ said a servant entering the room, ‘here’s one 
of the mill people wanting to see you; his name is Wilson, he says,’ 

“¢Tll come to him directly ; stay, tell him to come in here.’ 

* Amy danced off into the conservatory which opened out of the 
room, before the gaunt, pale, unwashed, unshaven weaver was ushered 
in. There he stood at the door, sleeking his hair with old-country 
habit, and every now and then stealing a glance round at the splendour 
of the apartment. 

*¢ Well, Wilson, and what do you want to-day, man?” 

“ ¢ Please, sir, Davenport’s ill of the fever, and I’m come to know 
if you’ve got an Infirmary order for him ?’ 

“* Davenport—Davenport ; who is the fellow? I don’t, know the 
name, 

“* He’s worked in your factory better nor three years, sir.’ 

** Very likely, I don’t pretend to know the names of the men I 
employ ; that I leave to the oyerlooker, So he’s ill, eh?? 
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“* Ay, sir, he’s very bad; we want to get him in at the Fever- 
wards.’ 

“<I doubt if I’ve an in-patient’s order to spare at present; but 
I'll give you an out-patient’s, and welcome.’ 

“ So saying, he rose up, unlocked a drawer, pondered a minute, and 
then gave W ‘ilson an out-patient’s order. 

. Meanwhile, the younger Mr. Carson had ended his review, and 
began to listen to what was going on. Tle finished his breakfast, got 
up, and pulled five shillings out of his pocket, which he gave to Wilson 
as he passed him, for the ‘poor fellow.’ He went past quickly, and 
calling for his horse, mounted gaily, and rode away. Ile was anxious 
to be in time to have a look and a smile from lovely Mary Barton, as 
she went to Miss Simmonds.’”—Vol. i. pp. 103-6. 


A very admirable picture of the state of feeling among the 
unemployed workmen who formed themselves into bands of 
trades’ unionists and chartists, is given. When the last hope of 
relief is to be tried by sending up a petition to Parliament, 
John Barton is chosen one of the delegates who is to take charge 
of it; and here are some of the various instructions which he 
receives the evening preceding his departure for London. 

One man says— 


“¢ Well, there’s many a thing I'd like yo to speak on to the Par- 
liament people. ‘Thou'lt not spare ’em, John, IL hope. ‘Tell ’em our 
minds; how we’re thinking we’ve been clemmed long enough, and we 
donnot see whatten good they’ n been doing, if they cant give us what 
we're all crying for sin’ the day we were born.’ 

“* Ay, ay! I'll tell em that, and much more to it, when it gets to 
my turn; but thou knows there’s many will have their word afore me.’ 

** Well, thou’lt speak at last. Bless thee, lad, do ask ’em to make 
th’ masters to break th’ machines. There’s never been good times sin’ 
spinning-jennies came up.’ 

*¢ Machines is th’ ruin of poor folk,’ chimed in several voices. 

“¢« For my part,’ said a shivering, half-clad man, who crept near the 
fire, as if ague-stricken, ‘ I would like thee to tell ’em to pass th’ 
short hours’ bill. Flesh and blood gets wearied wi’ so much work; 
why should factory hands work so ‘much longer nor other trades? 
Just ask ’em that, Barton, will ye?” ' 


Mrs. Davenport became a listener to the conversation, and 
after a while joined in. 


“¢Pm sure, John Barton, if yo are taking messages to the Par- 
liament folk, yo’ll not object’ to telling em what a sore trial it is, this 
law o’ theirs, keeping children fra’ factory work, whether they be 
weakly or strong. There’s our Ben; why, porridge seems to go no 
way wi’ him, he eats so much; and I han gotten no money to send 
him t’ school, as I would like; and there he is, rampaging about the 
streets a’ day, getting hungrier and hungrier, and picking up a’ manner 
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o bad ways; and th’ inspector won't let him in to work in th’ factory, 
because he’s not right age; though he’s twice as strong as Sankey’s 
little ritling of a lad, as works till he cries for his legs aching so, 
though he is right age and better.’ 

“¢Pve one plan I wish to tell John Barton,’ said a pompous, care- 
ful-speaking man, ‘and I should like him for to lay it afore the honour- 
able house. My mother comed out o’ Oxfordshire, and were under- 
laundry-maid in Sir Francis Dashwood’s family; and when we were 
little ones, she’d tell us stories of their grandeur: and one thing 
she named were, that Sir Francis wore two shirts a-day. Now he 
were all as one as a Parliament man; and many on ’em, I han no 
doubt, are like extravagant. Just tell ’em, John, do, that they'd be 
doing th’ Lancashire weavers a great kindness, if they’d ha’ their shirts 
a’ made o’ calico; *twould make trade brisk, that would, wi’ the power 
o’ shirts they wear.’ 

“ Job Legh now put in his word. * 4 , . ‘s 

“¢T'll tell ye what, Bill, and no offence mind ye; there’s but hun- 
dreds of them Parliament folk as wear so many shirts to their back ; 
but there’s thousands and thousands o’ poor weavers as han only gotten 
one shirt i’ the world; ay, and don’t know where t’ get another when 
that rag’s done, though they’re turning out miles o’ calico every day ; 
and many a mile o’t is lying in warehouses, stopping up trade for 
want o’ purchasers. Yo take my advice, John Barton, and ask Par- 
liament to set trade free, so as workmen can earn a decent wage, and 
buy their two, ay and three, shirts a-year; that would make weaving 
brisk.’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 133-5. 


The hope that when the ‘ Parliament folk know all,’ times will 
mend, is destined to be disappointed. John Barton’s account of 
his delegate-proceedings in London is most instructive. After 
describing London :— 


“You see,’ said he, ‘there were a day appointed for us to go to Parlia- 
ment-house. We were most on us biding at a public-house in Holborn, 
where they did very well for us. Th’ morning of taking our petition 
we'd such a spread for breakfast as th’ Queen hersel might ha’ sitten 
down to. I suppose they thought we wanted putting in heart. There 
were mutton-kidneys, and sausages, and broiled ham, and fried beef and 
onions ; more like a dinner nor a breakfast. Many on our chaps thougi, 
I could see, could eat but little. Th’ food stuck in their throats when they 
thought o’ them at home, wives and little ones, as had, may be at that 
very time, nought to eat. Well, after breakfast, we were all set to 
walk in procession, and a time it took to put usin order, two and two; 
and the petition, as was yards long, carried by th’ foremost pairs. The 
men looked grave enough, you may be sure; and such a Set of thin, 
wan, wretched-looking chaps as they were!’” 


After describing their progress through the streets, till at last 
they arrive at a street— 
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“¢ Grander nor all, leading to the Queen’s palace, and there it were 
[ thought I saw th’ Queen. Yo’ve seen the hearses wi’ white plumes, 
Job? Well, them undertaker folk are driving a pretty trade in London. 
Well, nigh every lady we saw in a carriage had hired one o’ them plumes 
for the day, and had it niddle-noddling on her head. It were th’ Queen’s 
drawing-room, they said, and th’ carriages went bowling along toward 
her house, some wi’ dressed-up gentlemen like circus folk in ’em, and 
rucks o’ ladies in others. Carriages themselves were great shakes 
too. Some o’ th’ gentlemen as couldn’t get inside hung on behind, 
wi’ nosegays to smell at, and sticks to keep off folk as might splash 
their silk stockings. I wondered why they didn’t hire a cab rather 
than hang on like a whip-behind boy; but I suppose they wished to 
keep with their wives, Darby and Joan like. Coachmen were little 
squat men, wi’ wigs like th’ oud-fashioned parsons. Well, we could 
na’ get on for these carriages, though we waited and waited. Th’ 
horses were too fat to move quick; they never known want o’ food, 
one might tell by their sleek coats; and police pushed us back 
when we tried to cross. One or two of ’em struck wi’ their sticks, 
and coachmen laughed, and some officers as stood nigh put their spy- 
glasses in their eye, and left them sticking there like mountebanks. 
One o’ th’ police struck me. ‘ Whatten business have yo’ to do that?’ 
said I. 

“© You’re frightening them horses,’ says he, in his mincing way (for 
Londoners are mostly all tongue-tied, and can’t say their a’s and i’s 
properly), and it’s our business to keep you from molesting the ladies 
and gentlemen going to her Majesty’s drawing-room!’ ‘ And why are 
we to be molested,’ asked I, ‘ going decently about our business, which 
is life and death to us, and many a little one clemming at home in 
Lancashire? Which business is of most consequence i’ the sight 
o’ God, think yo>—our’n or them gran ladies and gentlemen as yo’ think 
so much on? But I might as well ha’ held my peace, for he only 
laughed.’ ” 


When reminded by his friend to tell what happened at the 
Parliament-house, after a little pause, John answered— 

“ «Tf you please, neighbour, I’d rather say nought about that. It’s 
not to be forgotten or forgiven either by me or many another; but I 
canna tell of our down-casting just as a piece of London news. / As 
long as I live, our rejection of that day will abide in my heart; and 
as long as I live, I shall curse them as so cruelly refused to hear us; | 
but P'll not speak of it no more.’”—Vol. i. p. 154-7. 

Mary Barton, the daughter of this misguided but not ill-dis- 
posed man, is the only survivor of his family, and is humoured 
with every indulgence that the poor father’s situation will admit 
of. Gifted with considerable personal charms, she has been an 
object of attraction from her girlhood; and accustomed always 
to please, she never doubts her power of doing so. She expects 
admirers, be they rich or poor, and this without levity or vice. 
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She believes that her beauty entitles her to choose a rich man 
for her husband; and followed by the young, handsome, and 
wealthy Mr. Henry Carson, she permits his addresses, and re- 
ceives his flattering admiration, in the expectation of becoming 
his wife. ‘‘ Mary dwelt upon and enjoyed the idea of some day 
becoming a lady, and doing all the elegant nothings appertaining 
to lady-hood.” But, in her ambitious plans of becoming a non- 
worker, one better thought also prevailed, for she truly loved her 
suffering father; and “ the best of her plans—the holiest—that 
which in some measure redeemed the vanity of the rest—were 
those relating to her father—her dear father, now oppressed with 
care, and always a disheartened and gloomy person. How she 
would surround him with every comfort she could devise (of 
course, he was to live with them), till he should acknowledge 
riches to be very pleasant things, and bless his lady-daughter.” 


But no such views are entertained by Mr. Henry Carson. His 
pursuit of the lowly beauty has not her happiness, but her sacri- 
fice as its aim ; his own selfish gratification being the end he has 
in view. (With equal power and truth is this young man’s 
thoughtless immorality drawn—a portrait of that large number 
whose morals are only of, and for a class—merely conventional. 
A rich beauty, or one connected with relations having station in 
society, he would not have thought of approaching otherwise 
than with honourable offers ; but a beauty in humble life might— 
without any blot on his class-character, detriment to his station, 
or remorse to his conscience—bhe made to serve the purpose of 
his mere animal indulgence. While Mary looks upon him as 
an intended husband, he is thinking that he confers honour by 
admiring her enough to make her his mistress. Class-morality 
naturally made him thoughtless of the feelings of those not of 
his rank; and this thoughtlessness, more than licentiousness, 
caused his intended profligacy. 

While receiving the attentions of the rich lover, she is seriously 
addressed by her early playmate and sincere friend, Jem Wilson, 
who believing himsel. able to support her in her own rank in life, 
makes her an offer of his hand. Heisrefused. We should like 
to transcribe the whole of this scene, as one of the life-like and 
truly touching parts of the book. We mus oe content to give 
but one extract, nobly expressing the manlv affection, which 
when afterwards pondered on, naturally produced the subsequent 
alteration in the wayward girl’s mind, for it carried conviction 
by its simplicity and truth. , 

“*« And now, Mary, I’ve a home to offer you, and a heart as true as 
ever man had, to love you and cherish you. We shall never be rich 
folk, I dare say ; but ifa loving heart and a strong right arm can shield 
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you from sorrow or from want, mine shall do it. I cannot speak as I 
would like ; my love won’t let itself be put in words. But, oh ! darling, 
say you believe me, and that you'll be mine.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 200. 


Her speedy regret after her hasty refusal of Jem Wilson’s 
hand ; her conviction of the sincerity of his affection, and the 
consciousness that it was not unreturned by herself; are all most 
admirably told. The misleading vanity was melting before the 
honest generous affection. Mary is saved from the degradation 
prepared for her by her rich lover. Earnestly simple and dig- 
nified is her answer to that lover, when in a meeting subsequently 
agreed to, for the purpose of breaking off with him, she most 
unexpectedly finds how base had been his intentions, and that it 
would be a sacrifice on his part to offer her marriage. 


“*T am obliged to you, sir, for telling me what you have. You 
may think Iam a fool; but I did think you meant to marry me all 
along ; and yet, thinking so, I felt I could not love you. Still I felt 
sorry I had gone so far in keeping company with you. Now, sir, I 
tell you, if I had loved you before, I don’t think I should have loved 
you now you have told me you meant toruin me ; for that’s the plain 
English of not meaning to marry me till just this minute. I said I 
was sorry, and humbly begged your pardon ; that was before I knew 
what you were. NowlI scorn you, sir, for plotting to ruin a poor girl. 
Good night.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 214. 


From this part of the story, the development of Mary’s cha- 
racter proceeds with ever-increasing interest. Her errors, that 
had their source more in the temptations to which the gift of 
her natural beauty exposed her, than in any serious levity of 
conduct, are drawn with delicate discrimination; and the harsh 
judgment of her friend Margaret, who, “never exposed to the 
trial of being admired for her personal appearance, had no sym- 
pathy with the temptations to which loveliness, vanity, ambition, 
or the desire of being admired, expose so many,” finds no 
response in the mind of the reader; although it is but a too 
common error of judgment in commenting upon the failings of 
others. 

To return to John Barton. His errand to London, as we have 
seen, had been fruitless. No revival in trade takes place; but 
ever-increasing privations bring with them continual meetings 
of work-people—strikes—strife with the masters—deputations 
to and conferences with them. Everything that occurs is dis- 
torted and exaggerated. The men are reputed intractable by 
the masters—the masters callous and grasping, by the men. 
Young Mr. Carson, in one of these conferences, indulges in sar- 
casms and caricatures—not meant for the ears and eyes of the 
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men, but which reach them. In their anger, they doom him to 
destruction. His assassination is secretly resolved on, and lots 
are drawn to determine who shall perpetrate the murder. John 
Barton draws the fatal lot; he shoots the young man. What 
becomes of him immediately after committing the deed, does 
not appear. Himself, he escapes detection ; but numerous cir- 
cumstances favour the suspicion that Jem Wilson was the actual 
criminal, Accordingly, Jem is apprehended, committed, and 
the day for his trial is appoimted. In the meantime, Mary is 
enabled to convince herself, from proofs inaccessible to any one 
else, that her own father is the really guilty person; and that, 
consequently, her lover Jem is innocent, despite the circumstan- 
tial evidence which so strongly criminates him. 

We must not touch, for we should only mutilate the scenes 
that follow from the time that Mary conceives the idea of the 
possibility of proving an alibi, as the sole means of saving Jem 
Wilson, without denouncing her father. From the hour of her 
departure to seek the only man who can prove that Jem Wilson 
was not in Manchester when the murder was committed, and 
during the subsequent trial, the interest becomes intense—so 
life-like, so unexaggerated, that fiction disappears; and the reader 
seems placed as an anxious spectator, both on the pier, watching 
the progress of the boat vainly endeavouring, against wind and 
tide, to overtake the ship which is bearing away the all-importar‘ 
witness—and in the court of justice, where the innocent man, 
arraigned for murder, and confronting all that the desire of ven- 
geance on the part of the victim’s powerful and wealthy father 
can bring against him to secure a conviction, is helplessly await- 
ing his doom. 

The noble reply of the prisoner in the dock, when appealed to 
by his unhappy, bewildered old mother (who is an unwilling 
witness, her testimony supplying corroborative proof against 
him), resounds on the ear. “Tell the truth, mother!” An 
answer grand in its simplicity; and, in one expression, laying 
bare the heart and mind of the noble fellow awaiting the award 
of life or death. 

One deviation, and one only, will we make from our intention 
not to make extracts from this part of the story. We cannot 
withhold from our readers Mary’s answer to the pert young 
barrister, who, with the too usual license of an examining counsel, 
as well as disregard to the feelings of the witness, asks the 
unhappy girl, “ Which was the favoured lover?” Stung with 
indignation, and her whole thoughts absorbed in the beloved 
man, now abhorred and shunned by uearly all but herself as a 
vile criminal, she exclaims— 
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“*He asks me which of them two I liked the best. Perhaps I 
liked Mr. Harry Carson once—I don’t know—I’ve forgotten; but I 
loved James Wilson, that’s now on trial, above what tongue can tell— 
above all else on earth put together; and I love him now better than 
ever, though he has never known a word of it till this minute. For 
you see, sir, mother died before I was thirteen, before I could know 
right from wrong about some things; and I was giddy and vain, and 
ready to listen to any praise of my good looks; and this poor young 
Mr. Carson fell in with me, and told me he loved me; and I was 
foolish enough to think he meant me marriage: a mother is a pitiful 
loss to a girl, sir; and so I used to fancy I could like to be a lady, and 
rich, and never know want any more. I never found out how dearly 
I loved another till one day, when James Wilson asked me to marry 
him, and I was very hard and sharp in my answer (for indeed, sir, ’'d 
a deal to bear just then), and he took me at my word and left me; and 
from that day to this, ’ve never spoken a word to him, or set eyes on 
him; though I'd fain have done so, to try and show him we had both 
been too hasty; for he had not been gone out of my sight above a 
minute before I knew I loved—far above my life,’ said she, dropping 
her voice as she came to this second confession of the strength of her 
attachment. ‘ But if the gentleman asks me which I loved the best, I 
make answer, I was flattered by Mr. Carson, and pleased with his 
flattery; but James Wilson, I— She covered her face with her 
hands to hide the burning scarlet blushes, which even dyed her 
fingers.” —Vol. ii. p. 200. 


What can equal the pathetic simplicity of this appeal, and what 
forgiveness for even graver errors than this poor girl had been 
been guilty of, does not such an appeal claim! 

We have expended our space on these principal characters, but 
we must not pass altogether in silence the admirably pourtrayed 
and sustained characters of Jane Wilson (Jem’s mother), Job 
Legh, and his grand-daughter, old Alice (Jem’s aunt), the hoy 
Charley, and last, though not least, the benevolent Ben Sturgis 
and his wife. The unhappy Esther (Mary’s maternal aunt), also 
claims a parting word. Her misery calls largely upon our com- 
miseration. Her career of degradation, it must not be forgotten, 
was oceasioned by the class-morality on which we have before 
remarked. It was not owing to Mr. Henry Carson’s forbearance 
that Mary was not degraded to an Esther. 

To sum up: we can hardly trust ourselves to speak of the 
merits of this work as they deserve to be spoken of. By many 
of the descriptions we have been perfectly enchanted, as we have 
been melted by the calls upon our sympathy and pity. But when 
we have laid down the absorbing tale, collected our thoughts, and 
returned to the every-day duties and wants of life, looking around 
us upon the similar scenes which might be painted in every 
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neighbourhood, we seem to pine for the writer of 1899. We 
are even emboldened to ask why the author of ‘ Mary Barton’ 
should not be—we are even inclined to think that she will be— 
that writer. Her diffidence and modesty will alone prevent it. 

She says in her preface, “I know nothing of political eco- 
nomy, or the theories of trade. I have tried to write truthfully ; 
and if my accounts agree or clash with any system, the agree- 
ment or disagreement is unintentional.” 

She is evidently labouring under the mistaken notion that 
there is something very difficult, dark, and mysterious in poli- 
tical economy. Let her emancipate herself from that error. 
Very little time will enable an earnest learner to master all the 
great principles and applications of that science. The delusion 
to the contrary is countenanced by the interminable discussions 
in which ignorant persons daily engage—stultifying themselves 
and confounding and disgusting others. But political economy, 
severed from this distasteful jargon, particularly recommends 
itself to all who crave either for self-improvement or for the 
improvement of others, by the breadth and simplicity of its 
elementary principles. 

Let us apply a few of these elementary principles to the case 
of a future John Barton, about to start in life as a Manchester 
weaver ;—not the Manchester weaver such as he is drawn in the 
tale, but a Manchester weaver and a political economist. 

That John Barton, at the outset of his career, will say to him- 
self: To live with comfort and respectability in this world, man 
must not only be industrious—he must be economical; I, in 
common with all other men, must save. I am now young. 
I shall be old. y I am strong and healthy. I may be weak and 
ailing. It is my duty, then, to myself and society to save. if 
I do not perform this duty, misery is my inevitable lot. If my 
neighbours neglect it equally with myself, general misery must 
be the consequence. 

He will also say: This world in which I am placed is a pro- 
gressive world. Every day, some new industrial improvement 
is brought to light. I must, accordingly, be skilful to act in 
accordance with the mechanical contrivances already in opera- 
tion, and alive to adapt myself to forthcoming machinery ; and 
economical, to keep myself, if incapable of further self- 
adaptation. 

Again, he will say : Experience tells me that this world is not 
uniformly filled with prudent and well-informed men.’ I must, 
therefore, provide against the ignorance and imprudence of my 
employer. He may over-engage himself at one time, and sub- 
sequently be obliged to dismiss a portion of his labourers, or 
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become insolvent, and be obliged to shut up his works. Folly 
similar to his, may prevail among others. My duty to myself 
commands me to acquire, by saving, a capital for myself—a duty 
which every well informed and well conducted labourer can 
perform. 

Lastly, he will say: I must be careful to perform all the duties 
imposed upon me by society, and still more careful to perform 
those which I voluntarily assume. The tenderest and most 
sacred duties which await me, if I shall ever be qualified to under- 
take them, are those of a parent. Feeling, as I have felt, the 
severity of the early struggles in which I was involved by the igno- 
rance and imprudence of my own parents, I will religiously guard 
my own offspring, against all unnecessary suffering. I know 
that Great Britain maintains twenty millions of inhabitants, not 
quite in so satisfactory a manner as could be wished, it is true ; 
but twenty millions are maintained. Great Britain, however, is in- 
capable of maintaining that number of savages—of lazy, ignorant, 
thriftless, intractable beings ; it can only maintain that number 
of industrious, skilful, economical and orderly beings. Ifthen, in 
sucha country as this, containing its present number of inhabitants, 
I become the parent of a savage--of the one-twenty-millionth 
part of a savage community, I become the parent of a being that 
must necessarily be wretched himself, and a curse to society. 
But my child must be a savage, if I shall not have made prepa- 
rations for his reception—if I have not thoughtfully planned for 
his nourishment, clothing, lodging and instruction during his 
tender years. My duties—duties imposed upon me by the con- 
ditions on which comfortable existence in this world depends, are 
obvious, as are the duties of all. We must practise industry and 
skill to produce, economy to save, and parental forethought to 
provide a proper reception for our own offspring. 

Political economy, we may also tell this generous and sympa- 
thizing writer, has some principles applicable to the edification 
and enlightenment of the rich. By the assistance of this ill- 
understood science, she may even ease herself of some of her own 
desponding feelings, and teach the rich how to benefit, as well 
as the poor how to be benefited. 

Mr. Carson, the master manufacturer of the story, started in 
life as a workman. His lady was from the same rank in life. 
He raised himself by industry, economy, skill, and activity. He 
earned, by the exercise of these qualities, all that they can give—- 
wealth. He did not know how to make use of this wealth, so as 
thoroughly to satisfy himself, or to promote the well-being of 
others, In short, having the wealth, he did not know how tq 
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extract out of it the happiness which it is capable of yielding to 
those who can handle it skilfully. Escaping from the vices and 
prejudices and sufferings of the poor, he hurried with his family 
into the purposeless existence of the rich. 

Mr. Carson is so far a useful member of society, that he makes 
and saves wealth. He is guilty of no indecorum. He lives with 
unquestioned respectability, subscribing, as is evident, to the 
public charities, and allowing himself occasionally to be melted 
into the bestowal of alms to the families of some of his distressed 
workpeople. We can fancy him even putting aside out of his 
colossal fortune one hundred pounds per annum towards endow- 
ing a school. We can also fancy his son, had he not fallen a 
victim to the volcanic action of the dangerous elements allowed 
to accumulate around, when succeeding in after years to his 
father’s property and to the trusteeship of the endow ment, pom- 
pously dwelling upon his own generous intention to continue 
and extend the grant for the purpose. With this we must put 
up in the Carsons of 1849. Of the Carsons of 1899 we form 
higher expectations. 

They will know that charitable stop-gaps are not the means 
to prevent human misery, originating, as it almost always does, 
in ignorance and ill- conduct. They will know that, to endow 
schools, destined to jog on in an antiquated and unmeaning 
routine, without instruction and training thoughtfully adapted 
to fit the rising generation to grapple successfully with the diffi- 
culties, and to gather in the charms of existence, would be to 
endow “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

Mr. Carson, of 1899, will lead a life of comfort, simplicity, and 
taste. Of whatever wealth he may be in command, no ostenta- 
tion of his will offer any offensive contrast to such destitution as 
may yet linger around him. His ample means, although not 
squandered on himself, will not be used to blind the eyes and 
corrupt the habits of the ignorant and improvident. And his 
enjoyments will be sought, where they never can be sought in 
vain, in such a use of his means as to diffuse, where needful, the 
knowledge of what ought to be done, and the disposition to do it. 

Political economy, unfortunately, has been hitherto little taught 
and less understood anywhere. Let the earnest author and 
excellent woman—for such she must be—who wrote this tale, 
understand that what we have thus briefly penned, is a genuine 
specimen of political economy, and of the method of its applica-~ 
tion to human interests and feelings. If we can but persuade 
her so to understand it, we are much mistaken if she ever again 
suffer herself to avow—“ 1 know nothing of political economy.” 
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We rather expect that she will at once apply herself to its study, 
and that her influence will be exerted to introduce into Man- 
chester-schools instruction in that science, following the example 
which has been already set in Edinburgh by Mr. George Combe, 
and in London and its vicinity in so many schools, that to par- 
ticularize them is unnecessary. 

W. E. 








Art. IIIl.—1. A Plea for Phonetic Spelling; or the Necessity 
of Orthographic Reform. By Alexander John Ellis, B.A. 
London: Fred. Pitman, Phonetic Depdét, 1, Queen’s Head- 
passage, Paternoster Row. Second Edition. 1848. 


2. The Essentials of Phonetics. By Alexander John Ellis, 1848, 
London: Fred. Pitman, 


3. The Phonetic News. A. J. Ellis, 344, Strand. 


HE spread of his own language has ever been one of the 
patriot’s most cherished wishes—its universal adoption one 
of his most pleasing dreams. To the man of arms, its enforced 
use by conquered races stands an enduring emblem of his 
nation’s might, and brings fresh readers of his nation’s laws. To 
the man of letters, its peaceful diffusion is a lasting evidence of 
the excellence of his country’s speech, and gives new students of 
his country’s thoughts. Wishes, how natural !—for what, after our 
father’s land, so dear as our mother’s tongue? Dreams, perhaps, 
but how excusable—nay, how stimulative to improvement ! 

But if the desire for the universality of his language stirred 
the breast of the man of other ages and of other nations, what 
must a man of our own age and of our own nation feel? Of 
our own age—because the material advancement of the present 
times has rendered the fulfilment of such desire less impossible 
and more necessary, owing to the increase of personal intercourse 
between different nations (the boon of the rail and the steam- 
boat), and to the enlarged interchange of thought through the 
press; of our own nation—because, as we shall endeavour to 
show, no other existing language has a chance of such universal 
adoption, when compared with the English. From the earliest 
times the invention of a common language has been considered 
a desideratum by philosophers. Amongst the moderns, Des 
Cartes ‘desired but despaired of it; Leibnitz had thought out 
a plan for effecting it, which he believed would answer, but 
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left it, like many other projects of his teeming brain, unfulfilled. 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, brother-in-law of the Protector, 
published, in 1668, at the request of the Royal a a very 
elaborate work, explaining his invention of a ‘ Real Character 
and Philosophical Language;’ and within the last 200 years many 
treatises* have been written on the subject, by men of mark 
and learning. The last work of this nature with which we are 
acquainted, is said to be by an English lady, but is published 
anonymously, and dedicated to the late Pope. Dugald Stewart, 
too, is said to have studied the question; nor has it altogether 
escaped the notice of Sir John Herschel. We mention these 
projects, however, not to give an opinion upon their practicability, 
but to show that many thinking minds have been thus employed. 

Besides these inventors of a universal language, there have 
been, as may well be imagined, many who, while desiring it, 
chose one of the existing tongues for such a ge gee of 
course, their own—not always, however. es Cartes pointed 
out English as well fitted for such a purpose. The Abbé Sicard 
says :— 

* Of all languages the English is the most simple, the most rational, 
and the most natural in its construction. These peculiarities give it a 
philosophical character; and, as its terms are strong, expressive, and 
copious, no language seems better calculated to facilitate the inter- 
course of mankind as a universal medium of communication.” 


Again, Dr. K. M. Rapp, a very acute and learned German 
writer, who has shown his extensive acquaintance with all the 
European languages of the classical and German stems, says} :— 


“ French has been for some centuries the common language of 
Europe for diplomatic and social purposes ; but it has never gained a 
firm footing in extensive tracts of country out of Europe; for France 
has not had more enterprise in colonization than Italy itself. On the 
other hand, English may pass for the general language of all the 
world with the exception of Europe. This idiom has become incom- 
parably flowing froma bold mixture and consequent resolution of the 
grammatical forms of its Gothic and Roman elements; and it certainly 
appears destined more than any other living tongue to play this part. 
The suitableness of this language for universal adoption, would be still 
more evident were it not——” 


But we will not finish the quotation at present, we reserve it 
for a future use. 


A 





* A concise notice of these works may be found in a treatise on a universal 
language, entitled ‘ Pasilogia,’ by the Rev. E, Groves. Orr and Co. 8vq. 


), 
+ ‘Versuch einer Physiologie der Sprache,’ vol, iii. p. 157, 
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And what shall we say as to the future universality of the 
English tongue? Is it worth adopting? Is its adoption possi- 
ble? That Englishmen should answer the first question in 
the affirmative we must not, strange as it may appear, rely 
upon their prejudices, but must deprecate them. Too true 
it is that educated Englishmen, though they write and speak 
their language upon the whole better than other nations 
speak theirs, do so instinctively and in spite of their ignorance 
of the sources of its beauties and defects. Having generally 
obtained their grammatical knowledge from the Latin gram- 
mar, or through grammars—of whatever tongue—certainly con- 
structed until lately upon a scheme fitted for the Latin only, 
they have gained very little insight into, or rather they have 
merely acquired an erroneous method of estimating the organiza- 
tion of a language, whose mechanism is totally opposed to that 
of the Latin. Thus, a language without an article, and which 
delights in the inversion of its words as the sense is indicated by 
their inflexion, is adopted as the touchstone of another which 
derives great beauty from the use of its articles, and in which the 
sense depends upon the regular sequence of its words, which are 
consequently rarely interted and almost uninflected. When such 
Latinised minds, therefore, find in English what does not agree 
with their notions of a properly constructed phrase, they look 
upon it as one of the many anomalies in the language, and heave 
a sigh over its inferiority to the classic tongues. To give one or 
two instances. The beautiful discrimination in the use of will 
and shall, is inexplicable, and a half-suspected barbarism to the 
educated mass. The use of the double possessive is equally so ; 
and such sentences as “ That mouth of William’s is always open,” 
or, “This head of mine is always aching,” are mere barbarous 
substitutes for “William’s mouth, &c.,” and “ My head, &c.” 
What they would make of “The discovery of Leverrier (the 
planet) was a discovery of Leverrier’s (the astronomer),” we 
know not. Again—the three forms of the two present tenses, 
as in the phrases, “‘ Does he speak French ?”” “ He speaks French,” 
“ He is speaking French,” would be unnoticed by them as a 
peculiar beauty of their own language. They remain, too, alto- 
gether ignorant of the grounds upon which to argue as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of such expressions as “It is I,” 
“It is me,” “It’s him,” “It’s he,” “ We become they,” “ We 
become them.” We hope to be excused for making such ele- 
mentary remarks ; but the fact is, that although we owe to the 
Latin much of the beauty and richness of our tongue, yet with 
the good we have received some harm; and our language is now 
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at that stage of development in which the influence of Latin is 
beginning to produce no other effect than unmixed mischief. 

Happily, it is not necessary for us to examine the organization 
of our language, in order to decide upon its fitness for all the 
most useful and all the most noble purposes. Happily, we can 
bring in evidence a body of literature more perfect, as a whole, 
than that of any other nation. From the Drama and the Epic, 
to the Idyl, the’ Epigram, and the Song; from stately History 
to gossipping Memoir ; from the State-paper to the lively Letter : 
from the impassioned Oration or the solemn Prayer, to the spark- 
ling Essay or witty Pasquinade,—in Poetry, in History, and in 
Philosophy, we have examples of the highest excellence, and of 
every kind: examples often unrivalled, seldom equalled, and 
more rarely still surpassed. In our noble tongue wrote Shak- 
spere, and—but we need not print names which the world knows. 
Hear what a living brilliant English writer says of that tongue 
whose powers he so grandly wields: — 


“ Then was formed that language, less musical indeed than the lan- 
guages of the south, but in force, in richness, in aptitude for all the 
highest purposes of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior 
to that of Greece alone.”——Macaulay’s History of England, vol. i. p. 18. 


And, if we grant Mr. Macaulay’s exception—a language, we 
suspect, superior to that of even Greece for the lower requirements 
of the uneducated millions ; for that a language like the Greek, 
which abounds in inflexions and metaphysical niceties, could ever 
have been a sufficiently ready instrument for the rough hand- 
ling of the unlearned, we cannot believe. 

Were we, indeed, to indicate such of the existing languages 
as surpass us in any single department of literature, we should 
point to the French* alone—which, for precision, is unsurpassed ; 
and for precision, combined with a light and graceful polish, is 
certainly unequalled. In the memoir, in epistolary correspon- 
dence, and in the epigram, according to the opinion of many, it 
takes the lead ; in its aptitude for witty and lively small-talk, we 
fear we must cede to it the pas. But it has many and grave faults. 
It wants dignity and strength; it always wants the air of art- 





* We cannot omit, however, paying a passing tribute to the Spanish lan- 
guage—a language of the most philosophic structure. This quality, indeed, 
has been seldom noticed in it, as one seemingly at variance with the majestic 
and gorgeous march of its musical and rounded periods. It is spoken over 
an enormous extent of country, but by so few as their native language, that, 
even were it not so little learnt by foreigners, and so little cultivated by the 
Spaniards themselves, we should discard it from consideration for our present 
purpose, 
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lessness and sincerity ; and in every quality which should fit it for 
poetic composition, it is more deficient, and has fewer tolerable 
examples of that class to show, than any other cultivated tongue. 
For the aggregate, then, of all the purposes which a language 
should fulfil, we prefer the English to the French; and, @ fortiori, 
to all other languages which are at the same time literary and 
spoken. For those which are merely literary, or merely spoken, 
we reject at once. But is it possible that English should become 
the universal language? Upon this point let Mr. Ellis speak :— 


“There is, perhaps, no language which is now spoken as their 
native tongue by a greater number of persons, none which is more 
generally diffused in all parts of the world; for the sun never sets on 
the British empire, and the British language is spoken wherever the 
British rule predominates. Over the immense peninsula of Hindostan, 
on the new continent of Australasia, the islands of New Zealand, the 
seattered rocks and islands of Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Singapore, 
Labuan, and Hong Kong; at the Cape of Good Hope, in the West 
Indies, over Canada; and, above all, in its new country, the United 
States of America, the British language asserts its claim to be heard; 
and the commerce of our country and of America will cause it to be 
heard far and wide. The English are not good linguists; their traders 
require to be spoken to in their own tongue. It is a matter not of 
merely national pride in extending a know ledge of our own fine idiom, 
it is a matter of commercial interest, to facilitate, as far as it lies in 
our power, the means and appliances for learning it. Our grammar is 
easy, one of the simplest in existence. We have no inflections and no 
genders of nouns and adjectives, no conjugational varieties of verbs, 
and very few and simple alterations in our tenses. The order of our 
words, proceeding from subject to predicate, and thence to object, is 
that recognized as the simplest logical arrangement. Our vocabulary 
is enormous, while its capabilities for receiving or inventing new 
words, with the resources of the German, Latin, and Greek at our 
command, are endless; nay, we can press an Indian or Arabic word 
into service, and yet dress it up so that the stranger should scarcely be 
discoverable. If a universal language should ever prevail, we seem to 
feel that it must be the English, or some descendant of it. Other idioms 
are spoken by too few, or are too original and straight-laced to admit 
of the introduction of new terms. When French, Latin, and Greek 
words are Germanized, they produce a painful sensation on the ear; 
their foreignism is so apparent, they seem to have no more business 
where they are, than flies in amber. The French have shown them- 
selves slow and unapt at incorporating new words; the Italians seem 
to look no further than the Latin; the Dutch will not allow the rights 
of citizenship to a single un-Germanic expression. The Sclavonie 
languages are almost unheard of beyond the immediate neighbourhood 
in which they are spoken; the Spanish and Portuguese, although pre- 
valent over immense tracts in central and southern America, are so 
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little known beyond the countries which speak nothing else, that they 
can put in no claim to be universally adopted. The great dialect of 
the East, the Arabic and its sister languages, are so uncouth to Euro- 
pean organs of speech, are founded upon such a totally different gram- 
matical system, are written in such a cumbrous illegible character, and, 
although very copious, are so ill supplied with the terms which are 
indispensable to a European, that it would be impossible to attempt 
founding a universal language upon them. The Hindustanee language, 
indeed, being already a mixed tongue, might have some claims, if it 
did not come into such immediate collision with the English as to have 
no chanee of standing against it. The Chinese system of writing, and 
very complex rules of accentuation and intonation, which a foreigner 
scarcely ever catches with sufficient correctness to be perfectly intelli- 
gible, is not likely to extend beyond the three or four hundred millions 
who at present make use of it or its dialects. The contest lies between 
English and French. Our commerce and colonial possessions must, in 
the course of things, decide for the English, independently of any 
other consideration; but when it is recollected that the English can 
appropriate all and every word in the French language, and completely 
naturalize it when wanted, while it has the further resource of its own 
German parentage, there can be no doubt as to which language is most 
likely to answer the requisitions of a universal tongue.” 


The English language is, indeed, spoken by forty-five millions 


of the most enterprising race in the world, as their native and 
only tongue. Of the several Chinese languages, none which is 
at the same time written and spoken, has so great a number who 
speak it; and we utterly disbelieve as to the seventy millions 
who are said to speak the Muscovite, or literary Russian. The 
English language is more simple in its structure, and, if we may 
so speak, more nearly Dayuerréolyped thought than any other, 
and is, beyond comparison (and we are joined in this opinion by 
most foreigners), the easiest language in the world to learn to 
read, ‘lo read—silently that is! but to pronounce !—no, not to 
pronounce, but to read aloud, it is among the most difficult. 
Why is this; why does this stumbling-block to our patriot’s 
desire stand in his path? Can it not beremoved? We shall see. 

We have been speaking hitherto of language as language lite- 
rally; let us now view it in its printed form. We have spoken 
of the patriot’s wish; we shall now speak to the English patriot 
and philanthropist, and shall assume his admiration for the civi- 
lizing influence of the press—an engine which, with all its abuses 
and all its faults, has done more for mankind than almost any other 
human invention. Of the English philanthropist, then, We ask— 
How is it that, of the twenty-five million inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish Islands who speak English as their native tongue, and speak 
no other—how is it that, of these, so small a number read and 
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write it with such a facility as to make doing so an agreeable 
relaxation instead of a painful task? How is it that a third of 
the adult population can neither read nor write at all, and that not 
one-tenth can do so with facility? We need not, we hope, enlarge 
upon the civilizing influences of which this ignorance deprive es 
them. We need not tell him that this ignorance is one of the 
causes which makes our labourers such, that the flippant French- 
man (Michelet) should view them merely as “machines of a dis- 
gusting speciality,” and “things of gin;” and that the American 
essayist (Channing) should deprecate the adulteration of the work- 
man of his own country, by the presence of the ignorant and bru- 
talized labourer of ours, “ who never thinks of redeeming ean hour 
for personal improvement.” But, before we retort upon the spiteful 
foreigner, or contradict our transatlantic cousin, let us in sorrow 
confess that there may be a grain of truth in the charge ; and let us, 
with humility inquire w hether the serious spirit of our countrymen 
is not precisely the one to be most benefited by that silent’ con- 
verse with the good and great which reading would afford them, and 
whether many a Burns, many a Cooper,* and many a Miller,+ is 
not rendered ineloquent and dumb, from want of the power to read 
and write? How, as protestants, can we see them, in effect, as de- 
prived of the right to “ search the scriptures,” as if they were under 
the darkening influence of Rome? How, as political lovers of order, 
can we complain of their appeal to physical force, when we see them 
deprived of one of the most efficient instruments for intellectual 
regulation and moral control? If we lament this ignorance, let 
us at least endeavour to remove it. Is there any special cause 
(other than those causes which render all education difficult, and 
which we do not intend to inquire into) that makes reading an art 
so hard to be acquired? Is it that to “ spell English, is the most 
difficult of human attainments?” Mr. Ellis says, that is the cause. 
He answers our former question, too, by pointing it out as the 
stumbling-block in the way of the future probable universal adop- 
tion of English. So all foreigners will tell us, that if there were 
no other objections to such a spread of our language, this alone 
is a mighty and effectual one. So says Dr. Rapp, and we will 
now finish the quotation we began at the commencement of this 
article. English would be that best fitted for universal adoption, 
“ were it not,” says he, “ obscured by a whimsically antiquated 
orthography; and the other nations of Europe may esteem 
themselves fortunate, that the English have not yet made this 
discovery.” 








* The author of ‘ The Purgatory of Suicides.’ 
+ The author of ‘ The Old Red Sandstone.’ 
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If the reader will walk along the north side of the Strand, and 
stop some six doors east of Waterloo-bridge, he will perceive a 
shop surmounted by a board on which are painted letters of a 
gigantic size and strange shapes; and in the window pamphlets 
and sheets printed in type of the same quaint forms, the greater 
number of which forms, however, upon examination, he will 
find to belong to letters already known as “ Roman.” He will 
then, perhaps, if a very “ artful” man, decide, as a friend of ours 
did, that the premises are used as a branch office of the Russian 
Consulate ; or, if less artful, that some rival of the Wizard of the 
North there works his wonders. In either conjecture he will be 
wrong. For, upon “inquiring within,’ he will be told by a 
dark-eyed, enthusiastic old man who keeps the house, that he there 
represents four sons, all associated with Mr. Ellis in his plan for 
the reformation of English spelling; that the spot on which he 
stands is the cradle of the new knowledge; that the printed 
sheets around him are the treatises of its apostles; in fact, that 
he is in the office of the Phonetic News, with a copy of which he 
may be supplied—for a consideration. The prophetic books of 
this new knowledge which we have now fairly introduced to our 
readers, are the first and second at the head of this article. 

The ‘ Plea for Phonotypy’ may be divided into three parts. 
The first would teach us that the spelling of words, “foul as in 
the best spelled languages it is,” is in ours “ most foul, strange, and 
unnatural,” The second part explains the means by which any one 
may learn to read all written or printed words, and to write or 
print all spoken words, in every language, with complete accu- 
racy. In the third part, the author pleads for the adoption of 
these means, which are—that the same combination of spoken 
sounds should, under the same circumstances, be always repre- 
sented by the same combination of written or printed symbols ; 
and that the same combination of written or printed symbols 
should, under the same circumstances, always represent the same 
combination of spoken sounds. We shall, for the present, sup- 
pose the spelling of English to be such that no one would be 
able to spell correctly a word heard for the first time, or pro- 
nounce correctly one seen for the first time; we shall further sup- 
pose Mr, Ellis’s plan to be so successful that by means of it any 
one out of the years of babyhood could in a month or two learn 
to read and write English with perfect facility: and we shall exa- 
mine his plea for adopting such a reform. In the ‘ Plea’ (p. 83) 
Mr. Ellis states all the objections he has heard made against it. 
These are— 

1st. The Etymological objection ; that is, that it would tend to 
obscure etymology. 
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2nd. The Homonymical objection. This we shall explain 
hereafter. 

3rd. The Pecuniary objection: or that it would be necessary 
to make a large outlay of money to reprint all the books now in 
existence, which would otherwise be useless. 

4th. The Linguistic objection. This we shall refer to below. 

5th. The Conservative objection. 

6th. The Pronunciative objection. That people differ from 
each other in the pronunciation of English now ; that our fathers 
did not, as our children will not, pronounce as we do; and that, 
therefore, to take pronunciation as a guide for spelling, “ is to 
measure a shadow, and take that for a model or standard which 
is changing while you apply it.” 

7th. The Double-trouble objection ; or, that it would be ne- 
cessary to learn both the present method of spelling and the 
proposed one. 

The other six objections, are to the unscientific nature of Mr. 
Ellis’s alphabet; its strange appearance; its inapplicability to 
foreign languages; to the small number of persons who can read 
it; the small number of books published in it; and the partial 
success which can be hoped for it, and therefore the waste of 
time to poor people who learn what will consequently be useless 
to them. 

For the refutation of the greater part of these objections, we 
must refer to the book itself: we shall, however, attempt to reply 
to the linguistic and conservative objectors. 

With the former, we confess to have a strong fellow-feeling. 
“ What!” say they, “is it seriously proposed to change the time- 
honoured forms under which the words of Chaucer, Shakspere, 
Spenser, and Milton first appeared? What! is one of the most 
picturesque means of carrying our thoughts back to the times and 
manners of those who wrote such wise and inspiring words to be 
torn from us? Are the works of these great intellectual giants of 
our race, to appear in the last new patented dress? Are they, too, 
to be ‘ civilized off the face of the *tarnal world? Forbid it taste! 
forbid it scholarly feeling! Is even our antique and majestic 
idiom to be swept away? Are our very words to be abrogated ?” 
* But,” says Mr. Ellis, (p. 121 :)— 


“We do not now spell as we did ; Shakspere, and the authorized 
translation of the Bible, are never published (except for a very limited 
sale, as a curiosity of literature) in the orthography of the time when 
they were first issued; and we cannot but feel, that if a change in the 
orthography, so as to reduce it to one system, occasions havoc in 
poetry, or “abrogates” the English language, the havoc is already 
played, the “abrogation” is an accomplished fact ; for the spelling of 
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the present period is an attempt, however feeble and unsuccessful, to 
reduce spelling to a sort of undefined plan, whose existence indeed it 
would be difficult to prove, though it must be firmly believed in by 
the majority of those who advocate its retention, if any meaning lie 
in their words. The words which Shakspere wrote, he wrote to be 
spoken and heard; he did not even trouble himself to edit so much 
as one of his own plays, but left it for the actors to collect them after 
his death, or for who would, to publish them during his life. When 
his works were spoken, they were published in the hearts and 
minds of those that heard them. If by any means we reproduce 
these sounds, either by declamation on the stage, or by a phonetic 
representation which shall allow the sense of their sound to enter the 
mind with ease and certainty, then Shakspere’s verses remain as he 
penned them. They are essentially the same, whether disguised in 
the quaint and disturbing orthography of the Elizabethan or Jacobite 
age, or tortured by the new Johnsonian system of tight-lacing, or 
allowed their native suppleness of limb in the flowing and gracefully 
fitting robes of phonetics. Poetry remains poetry ‘for all that.’” 


In answer to the charge that the phonetic alphabet was in- 
vented “for the speedy and effectual abrogation of the English 
language,” he says :— 


“‘ We feel that these words must have been used without due con- 
sideration. If, as we believe, a language consist in a collection of 
sounds quite independently of any description of writing, and these 
sounds tend to change exceedingly unless fixed by some phonetic 
system of writing, forming a constant standard by which future 
generations may be enabled to check their mutatory tendency, the only 
effectual means of preserving a language, is to write it phonetically. 
In this sense the Sanscrit language—although there are slight differ- 
ences of opinion as to the value of certain symbols, because the 
Neschee or Arabic written character has superseded their use in the 
common writing of the modern language of India—may still be more 
properly said to be preserved to our use, than to have become dead. 
If the Sanscrit phonetic letters had remained in daily use, the 
Sanscrit language would have been as much a living language now as 
if it had still been really spoken by the Brahmins. The literature of 
the Sanscrit language which we now possess, dates from a period when 
we cannot tell if there were even any inhabitants to speak the languages 
of Europe, and when we know the present languages of Europe had 
not even been born; yet we can read the Vedas, and gigantic Ramay- 
ana and Mahabhirata, with more certainty as to the pronunciation of the 
words, and therefore as to the real language, than even the poems of our 
own Chaucer! certainly, than we can read English of the transition state, 
or the Anglo-Saxon period. And any person who does not know 
Sanscrit, can be taught to read these fabulously old poems with much 
more rapidity and certainty, despite the strangeness of the characters 
in which they are written, than a person who does not know the 
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English language can be taught to read it, when clothed in its present 
hetéric spelling. A person can teach himself to read Sanscrit: no 
foreigner, with any amount of labour, could teach himself to read 
hetéric English, even after he had mastered all the English sounds. 
We see, then, that the ‘speedy and effectual abrogation of the 
English language’ may indeed be accomplished under the present 
system; and can only be averted by the general introduction and use 
of phonetic spelling. Loving our own language; anxious to facilitate 
its use, and diffuse its advantages, and eternize its literature,—we are 
the last of men to whom such a design as ‘the speedy and effectual 
abrogation of the English language’ should have been attributed.” 


We will add, that to the lovers, few as they are, of the quaint 
orthography of our earlier sages, will still be left the same means 
as they now enjoy of gratifying their tastes, and equal means to 
those now possessed by English readers of Greek and Latin. 

But to these objectors (if they be only over-anxious guardians 
of our ancient literary glories, and not the mere conservative 
objectors whom we shall next notice) we would say,—%“ Would 
you rather that your divinities should be-worshipped by millions 
than by thousands, and that the words they uttered should be 
more nearly pronounced than the words they wrote are now 
read? If so, object no more. Phonotypy will enable millions 
in remote regions and in distant ages to make the air vibrate 
with the words uttered by your darling Shakspere, more nearly 
than the thousands of educated Anglo-Normans now read what he 
wrote.” How should we rejoice if Latin and Greek had been 
written phonetically, we should then be able still to act the De 
Corona and the Catilanarian to the life. But, alas! this we can- 
not do. Let us save the “ Friends, Romans, countrymen,” and 
the Agincourt speech of our fifth Henry from the same fate. 
Let us at least do our best to make our great dramatist live for 
all people and “ for all time.” 

a, Se has reached the last stage,—that of over-sharpen- 
ing and epigrammatic smartness. In this deteriorating march the 
French language has preceded ours. We have, we fear, already 
lost some of the honied richness of the language of Shakspere’s 
time. The sound of our language has certainly deteriorated from 
the shortening of words, the unsparing introduction of the letter 
s, and other anti-musical changes. Let us stop the increase of 
this damage. Let us fix the pronunciation now. 

Before we come to the next objectors, we will give an example 
or two of early English spelling. In Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,’ the lady-like behaviour of the nun whilst at table 
is thus described :— 
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** At mete was she wel ytaughte withalle— 
She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingers in hire sauce depe. 
Wel coude she carie a morsel and wel cepe, 
Thatte no drope ne fell upon hire brest. 
In curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest. 
Hire over lippe wiped she so clene, 
That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, whan she dronken hadde hire dranght. 
Full semely after hire mete she raught.” 


About the same date as that in which the above was written, 


namely, about the middle of the fourteenth century, Sir John 
Mandeville writes— 


“ And therfore I shall telle you what the Soudan tolde me upon a 
day, in his chambre. He leet voyden out of his chambre alle maner 
of men, lordes, and othere ; for he wolde spake with me in conseille. 
And ther he asked me how the Cristene men governed hem in oure 
contree. And I seyde him, ‘Righte wel, thonked be God! .And he 
seyde, ‘Treulyche nay, for ye Cristene men ne rechten righte noghte 
how untrewly to serve God. Ye scholde geven example.’” 


In the original edition of Hamlet, printed in 1603, we have— 


**O my prophetike soule, my vncle! my vnele!”’ 

“To be or not to be, I there’s the point— 
To Die, to slepe, is that all? I all.” 

“* Last night of al, when yonder starre that’s west- 
ward from the pole, had made his course to 
Ullumine that part of heauen. Where now it burnes, 
The bell then towling one.” 

“For here the Satyricall Satyre writes, 
That olde men haue hollow eyes, weake backes, 
Grey beardes, pittifull weake hammes, gowty legges, 
All which, sir, I most potently beleeue not.” 

Mr. Halliwell’s researches furnish us with thirty-four different 
ways in which various members of Shakspere’s family spelt his 
name. How the poet pronounced his words it would be difficult 
to say: we hope we shall not shock our readers if we give it as 
our opinion that his pronunciation must have been more like the 
rich and full-toned Irish than the modern English of the south- 
eastern counties. Yes, we suspect that Shakspere had a touch of 
the brogue. The (ea) particularly, was probably pronounced like 
(a); witness Falstaff’s pun, “ Give you a reason on compulsion! 
if reasons (raisins) were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion, I.’—(1st part of Henry IV., 
Act II. Scene 4). Witness too the answer to the more modern 
riddle, viz., “a plum-pudding is like a good argument because it’s 
full of reasons (raisins).” In both of these instances, the (ea) must 
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be pronounced like (a). Shakspere seems also sometimes to have 
pronounced Rome, room. As in— 


“* Now it is Rome indeed, and room enough, 
Since its wide walls encompass but one man.” 


Sometimes he seems to pronounce it as we moderns do, as 


“This Rome shall remedy. Roam thither then.” 
lst Henry VI., Act III. Scene 1. 


The following passage, too, may throw some light upon the 
question, though whether Holofernes is over-pedantic, or Armado 
over-affected, we cannot determine. We must not omit saying, 
however, that to us it is very doubtful whether Shakspere himself 
really wrote it. 


“ Hol. ‘He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument. JI abhor such fanatical phantasms, such in- 
sociable and point-devise companions, such rackers of orthography, as 
to speak dout, fine, when he should say doubt; det when he should 
pronounce debt, d-e-b-t not d-e-t; he clepeth a calf, cauf—half, hauf, 
—neighbour, vocatur neebour—neigh, abbreviated, ne. This is ab- 
hominable (which he would call abominable), it insinuateth me of 
insanie. Ne intelligis, domine? to make frantic lunatic.” 

Love's Labour's Lost, Act V. Scene 1. 


Doubtless he pronounced the (h) in such words as when, which ; 
and probably the (r) always. He probably also gave the guttural 
pronunciation to the (gh), in such words as fought, nought, &c. 
The question of the pronunciation of Shakspere’s time is a curious 
one, and not altogether incapable of solution. 

But to proceed to our conservative objectors. With these 
we have no sympathy. The age of railways, art-unions, and 
‘Vanity Fair,’ is not that of post-chaises, literary patrons, and 
fulsome dedications: the age when we teach the people to be 
independent of that paternal charity which the middle-age gentry 
extended to their serfs, and to trust to themselves alone, is not 
that in which we can deny them facilities for intellectual culture. 
Past is the age of the esoteric doctrine, the mystic cypher, and the 
cloistered learning: that of Polytechnics, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and the Edinburgh Chamberses is here. With these conserva- 
tive* objectors, we reason not. 





* This reform, like all others, must hail as a sign of its expected success, 
the conservative charges of its infidel and revolutionary tendencies; but as a 
matter of fact, its tendency is conservative in the literal sense. It will preserve 
for future historians the living sound of all those teasing dialects, the retention 
of which is so obstructive to a people’s advancement. Irish and Welsh cannot 
hold out much longer; go they must, notwithstanding all the attempts of 
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“We do not require them”—we quote Mr. Ellis—“we do not 
require them to learn our system. They have books enough, and to 
spare, at hand for themselves. As long as such men live, books will 
be printed in the character they so much admire. We may leave them 
the antiquities they covet, but they must allow us the comforts we 
require ; as the railway spares the Abbey* which it brings thousands 
to see, who would never else have beheld it. The new system is for the 
millions who would never have used the old, and for other millions yet 
unborn, in whose ears a cry for conservation of the present orthography 
will, when they have learned to read phonetic works, sound as a cry 
for the conservation of stage-coaches and destruction of railways 
would sound in our own.” 


The Double-trouble objectors Mr. Ellis answers by simply sta- 
ting, that it has been proved that totally uneducated persons may 
be taught to read and write in the present orthography more 
quickly by first learning to read and write phonetically, than by 
learning the former only. The etymological objection is very 
fully noticed in the ‘ Plea;’ we think justly so. Indeed, we 
must confess that, to us, this objection seemed at first sight to be 
a very formidable one. For a full refutation of it our readers 
must consult Mr. Ellis himself; we would tell them merely that 
etymology is his favorite study, that he is a man of various 
learning, a good scholar and a ripe one; and that, if on the sub- 
ject of phonetics he be a little mad, verily much learning hath 
made him so. We will content ourselves by observing that 
literature does not live by etymology alone; and that the know- 
ledge of the derivation of a word assists us far less in a knowledge 
of its proper modern meaning and use than is generally supposed. 
Ladies, when acquainted with the subject on which they write, 
use words of Greek and Latin derivation quite as aptly as their 
male rivals. Further, jet us recollect that, out of the forty-five 
millions who speak English as their native language, probably not 
five hundredt know anything of etymology; that, as it is better 





those who would keep them up as national. National—the Welsh nation, 
forsooth !—and as if the arrival of the time when the Irish shall be deprived 
of all their national peculiarities were not most devoutly to be wished. To the 
ethnologist a good phonetic alphabet would be invaluable: this, however. 
requires no proof. The New Testament has been translated into the Canarese 
tongue; and as it is written phonetically, a Missionary tells us, “‘ we are able to 
read the language so that a native Canarese can comprehend every word we 
are saying, although we cannot understand it ourselves.” 

* Alluding particularly to Easeby Abbey, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 

+ The accuracy of this statement has been doubted. But though the 
students of Latin, Greek, and French may be counted by thousands, and 
though Anglo-Saxon scholars may amount to hundreds, yet we feel convinced 
that the number of those who have any knowledge of etymologies more than 
sufficient to mislead them, is within five hundred, and with a tolerable margin 
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that forty-five millions should eat bread than that five hundred 
should eat turbot, so it is better that the former number should 
read than that the smaller number should study etymology ; but, 
that the more readers there are the more etymologists there are 
likely to be; finally, that phonetic writing will be of great assist- 
ance in etymological investigations. We cannot here avoid 
quoting that incarnation of common sense, Benjamin Franklin. 
We shall allow Mr. Ellis to introduce him, (‘ Plea,’ p. 87):— 


“*Etymologies,’ says Dr. Franklin, ‘are at present very uncertain, 
but such as they are, the old books would still preserve them, and 
etymologists would there find them. Words in the course of time 
change their meanings, as well as their spellings and pronunciations, 
and we do not look to etymology for their present meanings. If I 
should call a man a Knave and a Villain, he would hardly be satisfied 
with my telling him that one of the words originally signified only a 
Lad or Servant, and the other an Under Ploughman, or the Inhabitant 
of a Village. It is by their present usage only that the meaning of 
words is to be determined.’* Although we feel (continues Mr. Ellis) 
that there is little of practical value that can be added to these pithy 
remarks, yet we should seem, perhaps, to be slighting our opponents 
too much by dismissing their arguments so summarily. They would 
look upon us, perhaps, as ignorant of etymology and language, and, 
therefore, in their judgment, entirely incapable of properly entertain- 
ing the question, while we sought to screen our impotence under the 
shade of a great and justly-honoured name. This is not the case. 
From the peculiar circumstances of our position, then, we may be, 
perhaps, excused for descending to such personal information as the 
following, which, we believe, should be given to prevent any miscon- 
ception with regard to our intent in the line of argument which we 
shall adopt in reply to this etymological objection. Etymology is one 
of our own favourite studies. We have been amusing ourselves with 
it for years, and making collections with the hope of one day being 
ible to put together a work, which may have some pretension to com- 
pleteness, on the etymologies of our own language, and its connexion 
with its sister dialects. ‘To trace the grammatical and etymological 
relations of words and phrases, is to us so great a pleasure, that we 
should be sorry by any act of our own to throw impediments in the 
way of those engaged in like pursuits; and had we imagined that the 
introduction of phonetic printing were likely to ‘destroy,’ or even 
‘obscure,’ our etymologies, we should have been loath to introduce it ; 
although we own, that asthe eminent services which phonetic spelling 
appeared likely to render to humanity, opened more and more upon 
us, we felt, that, had we to choose between expunging all the records 
of our etymologies which at present exist, and forwarding the interests 
of the great boon to mankind, for which we are now pleading, we 





* Works,, vol, ii. p. 363, 
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should have had no hesitation in making our choice. The few must 
yield to the many. Millions must not be kept in ignorance in order 
that hundreds may indulge in one of the pleasures of science.” 


One more objection, trivial as it is, we must notice, because 
Mr. Ellis has not done his cause justice. It is the Homonymical 
objection. We state it:—“ By phonetic writing you cease to 
distinguish between words of the same pronunciation but diffe- 
rently spelled; such as ale, ail, hare, hair, &c.’ Granted ; but 
we do make a distinction, which is not made at present, between 
words now spelled alike but pronounced differently, as row (a 
rank), and vow (a tumult) a tear and to tear, &c. Words of the 
latter description are called polynyms, of the former homonyms. 
To compare the loss with the gain, Mr. Ellis gives two tables, 
one of words of like sound but different spelling, the other of 
words of different sound but like spelling. In the former table 
we have 364 spoken words spelled 728 ways; in the latter 406 
spoken words spelled in 201 ways. ‘This table should have given 
676 words spelled 210 ways.* ‘The case then stands thus. By 
our present spelling 1040 different spoken words are confusedly 
represented (i. e. some words have two and some three spellings) 
by only 938 written words ; by the phonetic method they would, 
of course, be accurately discriminated by 1040 different written 
words. The gain, therefore, is on the side of phonetic spelling. 

We must just mention two other objections we have heard to 
phonetic spelling. One is that very many words being common 
to all the literary European languages, are recognised immediately 
when seen, though not when heard or written phonetically. ‘This 
is a loss as far as it goes. But we need only ask foreigners 
whether they will submit to the loss for the sake of the gain? 
The loss, indeed, is only the absence of gain to those who wish 
to speak English: for, with the exception of these common words, 
which they have only to learn to pronounce, they have to learn 
every word in our language twice, or rather two words for 
one, i. ¢.—the spoken word and the written word, In phonetic 
writing they need only learn every word once. 

The other objection is, that the difficulty of spelling English, 
which it is proposed to remove, makes it a capital “ stone for 
children to rub their heads against,” and by bringing out the 
qualities of patience, perseverance, &c., makes our people what they 
are. To this we reply, that we have no doubt it doesso. We fear 


A 





* Many words have been omitted altogether, as misconduct, pasty—and in 
almost every case the inflected words are left out. Thus, although tear, 
use, row, conjure, are inserted, yet, tears, uses, rows, conjures, conjured, are 
omitted. We have counted about 270 omissions of this kind. 
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it is the cause that one-half of our population is about on a par with 
Jack Cade’s army.* 

From the above considerations, then, but still more from the 
masterly arguments of Mr. Ellis, supported by all the necessary 
tables and proofs, we are fully prepared to accept his invention of 
phonotypy, if our present spelling be as faulty as he represents 
it, and if his system shall appear tolerably accurate. As to the 
former question, we need only test our own powers, by trying to 
spell or pronounce any unfamiliar word. We need not travel to 
the newspapers of this year, rich in dreadful foreign names; nor 
need we inquire, with the unhappy correspondent of Punch, how 
such horrid words as Jellachich, Windischgratz, and Czech, are 
to be pronounced, for they are outside barbarians ; nor need we 
search the fertile field of English proper names. Arcedeckne, 
Beaulieu, Marjoribanks, however, are tempting touchstones. Let 
us recollect that Sheridan could not spell; let us listen to the 
complaints of teachers; let us remember our tortured childhood, 
and our accursed Mavor; and let us honestly confess with the 
author of the ‘ Plea’ that we have often, when ata loss how to write 
even some common word, scratched it down upon some secret slip 
of paper, “ just to see how it looked.” We, ourselves, to this day 
blush, when we remember that we once—aye, since our boyish 
days—wrote down a man as a carver and gwilder ;+ and we havea 
friend, a man of education and literary habits, who, though fami- 
liar with the spoken word mis-led, yet never connected it with the 





* The New York Home Journal gives the following dialogue between a 
Frenchman studying English and his tutor :— 

“Frenchman : Ha, my good friend, I have met with one difficulty—one very 
strange word. How you call h-o-u-g-h? Tutor: Huff. Fr.: Tres bien, huff; 
and snuff you spell s-n-o-u-g-h, ha!—Tutor: O, no, snuff’ is s-n-u double f. The 
fact is, words ending in ough are a little iregular.—Fr.: Ah, very good; ’tis beau- 
tiful language. I1-o-u-g-h is huff, I will remember; and c-o-u-g-h cuff. I have 
one bad cuff, ha!—Tutor: No, that is wrong. We say kauff, not cuff.—Fr.: Kauff, 
eh bien. Huff and kauff, and, pardonnez-moi, how you call d-o-u-g-h? Duff, ha! 
—Tutor: No, not duff.—Fr.: Not duff; ah! oni; I understand—is dauff, hey ?— 
Tutor: No, d-o-u-g-h spells doe—Fr.: Doe! It is very fine; wonderful language, 
it is doe: and t-o-u-g-h is toe certainement. My beefsteak was very toe.—Tutor: 
QO, no, no; you should say tuffi—Fr.: Tuff? And the thing farmer uses; how you 
call him p-l-o-u-g-h, pluff? ha! you smile; I see I am wrong, it plauf'? No? ah, 
then, it is ploe, like doe: it is a beautiful language, ver’ fine—ploe?—Tutor; You 
are still wrong my friend. It is plow.—Fr.: Plow! Wonderful language. I shall 
understand ver’ soon. Plow, doe, hauff': and one more—r-o-u-g-h, what you call 
General Taylor; vauff' and ready?—Tutor: No; r-o-u-g-h spells ruffi—Fr.: Ruff, 
hat Let me not forget. R-o-u-g-h is ruff, and b-o-u-g-h is buff, ha!—Tutor: No, 
bow.—Fr.: Ah! very simple, wonderful language; but I have had what you call 
e-n-o-u-g-h; ha! what you call him?” 

_ Tt We feel it necessary even at this day to apologize for our error, or palliate 
it by stating that it occurred in the Guildhall at Guildford, where a prisoner 
had just been found guilty. 
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written word misled, in which he pronounced the i, like i, in isle, 
and which he imagined to be the past tense of some verb ¢o misle !! 
Let us ask foreigners—no, let us ask no more—let us say carried 
nem. con., that to spell English, is “ the most difficult of human 
attainments.” 


We give an extract from Mr. Sullivan’s work, the ‘ Spelling- 
book Superseded ;? he is quoting the Edgeworths we believe. 


“ Spelling comes next to reading. New trials for the temper; new 
perils for the understanding ; positive rules and arbitrary exceptions; 
endless examples and contradictions ; till at length, out of all patience 
with the stupid docility of his pupil, the tutor perceives the absolute 
necessity of making him get by heart, with all convenient speed, every 
word in the language. The formidable columns rise in dread succes- 
sion. Months and years are devoted to the undertaking; but after 
going through a whole spelling-book, perhaps a whole dictionary, till 
we come triumphantly to spell Zeugma, we have forgotten how to 
spell Abbot, and we must begin again with Abasement.”—“ All this is 
very true,” says a candid schoolmaster, “ we see the evil, but we can- 
not new-model the language, or write a perfect philosophical dictionary; 
and, in the meantime, we are bound to teach children to spell, which 
we do with the less reluctance, because, though we allow that it is an 
arduous task, we have found, from experience, that it can be accom- 
plished, and that the understandings of many of our pupils do survive 
all the perils to which you think them exposed during the operation.” 

“Their understandings may, and do, survive the operation; but 
why should they be put in unnecessary danger, and why should we 
early disgust children with literature by the pain and difficulty of their 
first lessons? * * * * * * As to the rest, we refer to Lady Carlisle’s 
comprehensive maxim, ‘ Spell well if you can.’” 


And we will add, that we rejoice to think that our printers will 
spell for ws. How little do we in England act upon the advice 
of Quintilian, who says :— 


“ Ego sic scribendum quicque judico quomodo sonat ; hic enim usus 
est literarum, ut custodiant voces et velut depositum reddant legen- 
tibus; itaque id exprimere debent, quod dicturi sumus.”—( Quint. 
Inst. Orat. lib i. cap. vij). 


Coffee we know has been spelt without a letter belonging to it, 
as kaughy ; and the housemaid was right who spelt wife, yf, ‘ For,’ 
said she, ‘ what should wi-eff spell but wife.’ 

We will give one real instance of rich spelling, we transcribe it 
from the ‘ Plea,’ p. 40. ‘ 


“ The following is a true and correct transcript of some items in a 
bill sent in by a poor shoemaker, for services rendered, and goods 
supplied by his sick wife. 
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suzon on Wheak Waittin (Susan one week | 1 Boottol of custeroyl Wich you send for 


waiting) 
1 pound of Rushlits (rush-lights) 
2 pouns of suger 
half pound of Rise (rice) 
4 penney Whorth of Bickets (biscuits) 
harrarut (arrowroot) 
2 small loves of Bred (loaves of bread) 
3 penney Worth of Egs 
1 Nut mey (nutmeg) 


| to tak With win (one bottle of castor- 
oil, which you sent for to take with 
| wine) 
| 2 foules (fowls) 
1 Rabit (rabbit) 
| 3 penney caks (penny cakes) 
| suzon one Wheak Whaittin 
1 Oune of Tea (ounce of tea) 
1 Bottol of porter (bottle of porter) 


1 foul (fowl) |suzon one Wheak atindenc (Susan one 
suzon 1 Wheak Whaitin | week attendance),” 


The following is a literatim copy of a letter from a Poor Law 
Guardian, a man who therefore holds a responsible office, and 
from whom we are entitled to expect something better than from 
the poor fellow who committed the above mistakes. 


“Feby. The 4 Mr. P.- 

“Thay rought toe you A Bought this man is name is Jobe Lear he as Beening 
living in Hodford for this last twenty years hor more & has tell mee that he as 
Beening living in Birkenhead for this last 3 yers and hour toun men Dous not think 
that he bee long to hus. 

“T Ham 
“Your Troule 
“J. i. FE.” 


We extract from the ‘ Plea’ a fictitious example of bad (query 


good) spelling by Dr. William Gregory, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh; premising that under each word 
is written another word which justifies the spelling employed. 
We shall leave our readers to decipher it if they can. 
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faor maini yeirs begn een theye habbit auv  dooing 
extraordinary said weirs impregn Greenwich keyed abbey laurel loo 


sough.* 
dough.” 


The great German poet, Klopstock, gives the following as the 
principles upon which he presumes the German (with how much 
more force may we say English!) spelling to have been con- 
structed :— 

“ First principle.—It shall be so constituted as not to admit of being 
reduced to rule. 

Second principle.—What regularity it has shall be unnatural. 

Third principle.—There shall be no assignable rule for writing or 
omitting any etymological hints in the spelling of a word. 

Object.—Spelling, which is a matter nearly as useful to us as speak- 
ing, is to be rendered difficult in every conceivable manner.” 


* Major Beniowski in his ‘ Anti-Absurd Spelling Book,’ (p. 6), with rather 
more broadness of humour, compares the rules for hetéric orthography, to the 
following ‘ Specimen of a Philosophical Dictionary.’ 


“ The piece of furniture usually called ‘ table,’ you should continue to call ¢¢able, 
with the following few restrictions :—1. You shall call it ‘broom,’ on Sundays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays—N.B. The m to be silent. 2. On Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, you shall name it ‘ window,’ (except the first Saturdays ot 
January, April, June, September, and November, when it must be called, according 
to statute 1, ‘broom,’)—N.B. The oo to be sounded % The same piece of furniture 
you shall name ‘candle,’ according to the following exact philosophical rules :—(1.) 
On Sundays, from 35’49” after twelve, till sunset, call it ‘candle,’ sounding the ¢ as 
sh, and the a as 0, (except on cloudy days, to be defined hereafter). (2.) You will 
occasionally call the four-legged furniture, not exactly candle, but candle with the 
prefix kabooo, and sometimes with the trifling addition of a few mute liquido-hard 
diphthongal consonants; for instance, thus ‘kabooo candle-shwyourkrt, (bearing 
always in mind the regulations above mentioned). Sometimes, though, you will 
call it simply table; but this must be left to your tact and taste, which we hope and 
trust are very great, and will unavoidably become still greater, by bringing into 
operation the choicest qualities of your goodnaturedness, while studying our lexicon. 
By the word broom, which, under the above regulations, reads and designates table, 
we will also understand the objects stick, umbrella, man, and a few more; this is 
imperative, on account of the analogy that exists between these objects ;—we see, 
often, a man with a stick and an umbrella, and something else ; besides, they are all 
made of wood—(man made of wood!!!). Window (which, you recollect, is conse- 
crated to the four-legged furniture on certain days, and under certain circumstances) 
will also mean, ocean, pepper, and boot; namely, 1. Window means ocean, when it 
is preceded by the third person of the plural, of the pluperfect of the sub-conjunctive 
mode, of the 739th conjugation of our popular grammars—(except when it is fol- 
lowed by a word beginning with m, p, r, a, s, f, or t).—N.B. With the gravo-sharp 
accent on the sub-ante-penultimate. 2. Window means pepper, when it is preceded 
by words ending in the following liquido-mute, stomachical-aspirated, consonanto- 
quasi-vowels—pp, rrr, zzz, xx, &c. &e.” 

Now, although this is, as the Major himself characterizes it, “ decidedly 
most tyrannically ridiculous nonsense ;”” yet if for words andatheir meaning, 
you substitute hetéric letters and their meaning, and, for the above rules, you 
substitute those given to foreigners that they may have an idea how to pro- 
nounce our various words, we feel bound in honour to declare, that ‘he picture 
is not overcharged, 
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We now proceed to Mr. Ellis’s system of phonotypy or 
phonetic printing. It is founded upon a very careful analysis of 
all the sounds and modifications of sound used in the most re- 
markable languages now spoken, and for this purpose he studied, 
he informs us, several languages, solely with a view to pronun- 
ciation. The ‘Alphabet of Nature’ exhibited the result of this 
investigation, and the ‘ Essentials of Phonetics’ may be consi- 
dered as a second edition of that work, and as representing the 
matured effect of his labours. This latter work is printed in 
phonetic type, and contains specimens of its application to twenty 
modern, and seven ancient, languages. The analysis of all the 
sounds which occur in the spoken languages does not appear at 
first sight difficult ; but unfortunately any two persons will find 
it very easy to differ as to the sounds they respectively utter or 
hear. We have not any other means of constructing a natural 
ilphabet than by the subjective test of our own sensations. No 
objective standard as yet exists. Professors Wheatstone and 
Willis, and Mr. Faber,* have indeed made some advances in 
this direction, but they are of little value for our present purpose. 
We have ourselves tried to produce the vowel sounds artificially, 
inthe manner described by Professor Willis; + but, probably 
from some inexactness in our experiment, we failed to perceive 
any indication of such phenomena. We have never tried the 
experiments of M. Kratzenstein, nor of M. Kempelin. They 
are described in Murray’s ‘ Family Library,’ vol. xxxiii. p. ~ . 
Mr. Faber’s speaking machine, though a great step forward, i 
as yet far distant from complete success. 

Although, in this absence of any objective standard, authors 
have differed in the minute points of phonetics, yet in the 
broader facts necessary for practical phonetic spelling they have 
been tolerably unanimous; and many attempts have been made, 
both by Englishmen and foreigners, to construct a set of sy mbols 
which should accurately indicate the sounds of words; for a very 
sight investigation made it evident that our present letters, even 
if they had each a separate phonetic value (which they had not), 
were insufficient. The first Englishman whom we know to have 
made any decided effort to write phonetically was an ecclesiastic, 
named Orm or Ormen. He wrote a metrical paraphrase of the 
Gospels, entitled ‘Ormulum,’ upon a phonetic scheme of his own, 
somewhere about the 12th or 13th century. We have not seen 





* The inventor of the speaking machine, lately exhibited in London and 
elsewhere. 


+ Vide ‘Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society,’ vol. iii. 
p. 10; from which large extracts are made in the ‘ Alphabet of Nature,’ p, 26. 
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this work, but an account of it and an extract from it, may be 
found in the ‘ Essentials of Phonetics, p. 179. The first work of 
the kind which we have seen is ‘The Principles of Music,’ by 
Charles Butler, Magd., M.A. London: printed by John Havi- 
land for the author, 1636.2 Some six new characters, with the 
use of commas and dots, enable the author of this treatise to 
effect his purpose of writing phonetically to a tolerable extent, 
particularly when we consider that the pronunciation of that time 
was probably much more faithfully represented by the common 
orthography than is our pronunciation now. His system, however, 
even with this allowance, is by no means perfect. The work of 
Bishop Wilkins, before referred to, is an exceedingly elaborate and 
learned essay upon universal grammar and phonetics. Since this 
work there have been many authors who have written upon the 
subject, among whom are Dr. Darwin, Sir W.Jones, Professor Key, 
Dr. Rapp, Dr. Young, M. De Volney, and Dr. Latham.* A full 
account of their labours may be found in the ‘Alphabet of Nature,’ 
p. 159. The ‘Church Missionary Alphabet,’ explained by the 
Rey. Henry Vane, we believe to be the latest attempt of this 
kind. Mr. Ellis’s work, ‘The Essentials of Phonetics,’ by far 
the most complete and accurate of all, is, as we said before, 
printed in the phonetic type, which would, at first sight, appear to 
take away from its utility. This is not the case, however; as, 
after reading a page or two, we can go on instinctively, and with 
the greatest ease, without even examining the new characters, 
which are, however, only sixteen in number, and are mostly 
formed, as it were, out of the old letters (three only of which are 
rejected), in such a manner that their shapes almost at once indi- 
cate their phonetic values. 

We cannot pretend to enter into a critical examination of this 
work on the present occasion; those who delight in phonetic 
investigations, will find the subject almost exhausted in this 
treatise. The result of the author’s inquiries is the production 
of a ‘ Theoretical Ethnical Alphabet,’ by which he thinks that 
every sound, and modification of sound, used in the twenty prin- 
cipal languages of the world, may be represented with almost 
perfect accuracy. This alphabet contains, however, a great many 
more signs than are absolutely necessary for a very efficient prac- 
tical printed representation of speech; and he accordingly pares 
it down, and furnishes us with one that he calls the ‘ English- 
man’s Practical Ethnical Alphabet,’ by means of which, all known 
languages may be printed in as perfect a phonetit dress as is 





* See two excellent papers by this gentleman in the ‘ Athenzeum’ of 
February 24th and March 3rd. 
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desirable. We have studied the ‘ Essentials of Phonetics’ with 
great care, and are happy to be able to agree in this opinion. 
This latter alphabet consists of all the Roman type at present 
used, excepting X, and of twenty-one new letters, so that, with 
the assistance of two or three diacritical marks, we get fifty-six 
signs to represent the simple vowels, consonants, and breathings, 
together with four vowel-diphthongs and two consonantal-di ph- 
thongs. Of these fifty-six signs, forty only are used in English. 
We give as good an imitation of the English Phonetic Al- 
phabet as we can, in the absence of type to represent Mr. 
Ellis’s characters. ; 


The first column contains the signs which we substitute for 
the phonotypes, the other columns show their powers. 
LONG VOWELS. SHORT VOWELS. 
1. E ee in eel 7-1 éinill 
2.4 ainale 3. @ einell 
3. A ain alms 9. @ ainam 
4. © ainall 10. © 0 in olive 
5. Q o in ope -UUwinup 
6. Woo in food 2. Utooin foot 
DIPHTHONGS. 
13. I tin isle 15. & ow in owl 
14. © of in oil 16. Y ua in mule 
COALESCENTS. 
17. Y y in yea 18. W w in way 
ASPIRATE. 
19. h hin hay. 


EXPLODENTS. CONTINUANTS. LIQUIDS. 
» Pp pin rope 28. f fin safe 36. T+ in for 
21. bh Sin robe 29. V vin save 37. l lin fall 
22. t tin fate . L thin wreath ene 
dd in fade . 7 th in wreathe 38. my im seem 
24. ¢ ch in cheer 2. S ss in hiss 39. nin seen 
25. J j in jeer . Z sin his . I ng in sing 
26. i 34. 3 shin m mas , 
S See 34. 5; sh in mesh (’) is used in such words as 
- Z gin game 35. X s in measure double, as dub’l. 


In addition to these, we have for writing foreign languages 
characters for the vowel sounds in 41, chéne; 42, pdte ; 43, patie; 
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44, bonne; 45, vii and kiihnste ; 46, hutte and kinste; 47, jetine 
and Goethe; 48, eune and bicke ; 49, French e mute; 50, for the 
nasal effect of fhe m in fin, an, on, un; 51, for the final softening 
effect in fille, regne; 52, for the whisper heard in the Welch 
words, //al and rhag ; 53, 54, for the gutturals in ich, sieg; 55, 
the Arabic ain; 56, the ¢rill, a character which is necessary 
towards expressing the Arabic ghain and the Polish przez. 

This system includes, also, two orthographical signs to express 
regret and irony; and the (?) is used at the commencement as 
well as the end of an interrogative sentence. This last method 
is adopted in Spanish writing. 

The rule for accentuation is, that words in which the accent is 
not marked are to be pronounced as if accented on the last syl- 
lable but one, in dissyllables, in words ending in ie or ics, in 
words having %, X, or ys immediately before their last vowel or 
diphthong, and in words having £, a, A, ©, 2, w, I, ©, U, in the 
last syllable but one; other words are read as if accented upon 
the last syllable but two. 

We add a specimen of the Lord’s Prayer in phonetic spelling, 
according to Mr. Ellis’s pronunciation :— 


Ur fader, hwie Art in hev’n; halQd be GI nam; CI cifdum cum: 
CI wil be dun on er'l, az it iz in hev’n. giv us Gis da Ur dali bred, 


and forgiv us Ur trespasez az we forgiv Gem Cat trespas agénst us; 
and led us not intut temptaSun, but deliver us from Ev’. fOr CIn iz 
Ce cif'dum, Ge puter, and Ge glOri, fOr ever and ever. Amen. 


We have said that we accept the above as an excellent Practical 
Ethnical Alphabet to begin with ; it will never need many altera- 
tions, and those which may hereafter be made must be the result 
of the friction of many minds. We recognize in our author so 
thoroughly conscientious an employment of all the means within 
his power for prosecuting his inquiry, and a sense so sharpened by 
practice to an aptitude for minute phonetic discriminations, that 
with great diffidence we mention two or three points on which we 
are compelled to differ from him. We admit generally the distinc- 
tion between the stopped and unstopped, or as he calls them, 
long vowels. We think he carries his theory too far, however. 
We think that both stopped and unstopped vowels may be, and 
are, used as either long or short; we think that (41) is merely 
long (e) practically ; theoretically it is long (a); (42) and (43) are 
merely long and short (a); (44) merely short (©); we agree with 
those authors who think (a) a pure diphthong (ek); and (©) a 
pure diphthong (©uz), as they can neither of them be pronounced 
with a fixed configuration of the cavities of the mouth and pharynx. 
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The (I) is (xe), the Greek (ai) is (AE), the Scotch I is (az). We 
think him mistaken when he says that (a) is nearly peculiar to 
England ; it is constantly used in Ireland, and is indeed the 
name given by Irishmen to (a). More than half France also 
practically use it, and pronounce ma femme not ma fam but ma 
fam. We have our own theory also concerning the organic 
difference between the stopped vowels and the others, but we shall 
not here enter upon any of the scientific parts of the question. 

As to the forms of the letters we do not admire (1). A cha- 
racter like the small Greek epsilon, composed of two curved lines 
without a straight line, when one of the curves is not in the 
nature of a ‘tail,? seems out of place among the old letters. 
Number (4) is the Greek theta, and we have always a strong 
tendency to give it the power of that letter when reading phono- 
typy. We consider his views of the nature of the tonic accent 
of words erroneous. He says (Essentials, page 69)— 


“It is very frequently necessary, in speaking, to give importance or 
dignity to some syllable or word above those which precede or follow 
it. This may be effected by a great variety of different intonations, 
by rapidity or slowness of utterance, by roughness or gentleness, by 
raising the voice to a higher pitch, or sinking it to a bass tone, by 
whispering, or speaking with great loudness, and so on. Of all these 
plans the most common in usual speech is loudness ; any syllable or 
word which has to be better heard than the others is spoken louder, 
and is occasionally dwelt on longer ; but is, at any rate, made more 
audible by a perceptible intention on the part of the speaker. This 
we may prove by listening to a person speaking at such a distance as 
not to hear clearly all that he says; the important syllables alone 
catch the ear, the rest are inaudible. Confining ourselves for the 
present to the case where one syllable of a word is thus distinguished, 
the effort made is called an accent.” 


Now, the true explanation we believe to be the following. 
Speaking differs from singing in this: that in the former the 
voice, however long the vowel may be held on, never rests on any 
one musical note long enough for the ear to appreciate it; but, 
even in the shortest exclamation, slides up or down to another 
point of the musical scale: therefore, as the ear is not struck by 
a number of equally distant vibrations, succeeding each other 
with a rapidity peculiar to any musical note, but by a number 
at unequal intervals, no musical note is heard. That is, the 
voice is no longer a singing but a speaking voice. This may 
be easily proved by sliding the finger along the string of a 
violin while we draw the bow across it. Any instrument on 
which we can really slide from one note to another will, of course, 
do as well. The musical intervals through which the speaking 
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voice thus slides, are varied according to the emotions intended 
to be expressed. The voice may of course upon the whole 
rise, or fall, or return to its original pitch, in the course of utter- 
ing a word or phrase, and yet have fallen, or risen to a less extent, 
in the contained words or syllables. The voice naturally returns 
to the point whence it started. Therefore, when we express sur- 
prise, or ask a question, we use the rising slide, to show that the 
phrase is incomplete until we get the explanation or answer, for 
which, therefore, we use the falling slide. Now, of any collection 
of syllables, that in which the slide is the greatest is the accented 
one. This is the essence of the tonic accent. A more lengthened 
and louder utterance of the accented syllable, though making it 
more noticeable, does not constitute accent. This may be tested 
on the violin. And the inquisitive reader may imitate on that 
instrument, the rise and fall of the voice in the following words, 
when strongly inflected :—%Confine?!” “Confine!” “Con- 
fine?!”  Cénfine.” ; 
Let us next inquire how we are to spell our words when we 
have an instrument by which we can accurately represent spoken 
sounds. People pronounce very differently ; they will, therefore, 
spell differently. The question of spelling will, we presume, be 
decided by the same considerations as that of pronunciation is 
now, or, rather, it will resolve itself into it. The best rule, when 
the pronunciation of a word is unfixed, will probably be to choose 
out of those pronunciations which are sanctioned by equal use 
among the educated upper classes—that one which our present 
spelling would seem most to justify, or which analogy or etymology 
would dictate. By words of unfixed pronunciation, we mean 
words that are pronounced distinctly, but in several ways. There 
are, however, in our language, many words of indistinct pronun- 
ciation. As far as this indistinctness arises merely from the 
inability of the unpractised ear to detect minute differences of 
sound, we mav disregard it; but, in an immense number of 
English words, the vowel in unaccented syllables is heard by dif- 
ferent ears as a «different vowel. Thus, ought we to write memory, 
mémori, mémuri, or mémQri? Practically, we all pronounce 
mémuri; at loust in conversation, we think. But when the 
singer wishes tu dwell upon the second syllable, what does he 
do? Again, are we to write savag or saveg, for savage. In 
such cases, we think, the Roman vowel used in the present spell- 
ing should be employed, except when (a) would be clearly better 
replaced by (a), as in jurnal, for journal. When two vowels are 
used in the present spelling—as in forfeiture, penalties—-we must 
trust to time to settle the point. The above rule would seem to 
be more simple than any other, and the alteration in the appear- 
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ance of words would be less. Mr. Ellis’s rules for spelling may 
be found at page 101 of the ‘ Essentials.’ In monosyllables, and 
the accented syllables of all words, when the sound ur is heard, 
it should always be written so. Mr. Ellis writes serv, sércum- 
stancez, ferst, her, ser, for serve, circumstances, first, her, 
sir. Weshould prefer surv, sircumstancez, furst, hur, sur 
—at the same time, he writes (journal) jurnal, (work) wurc, 
(world) wurld. Now, this is departing from what, we think, 
ought to be an imperative rule, viz., to write phonetically wherever 
it is possible. 

It occasions also great doubt and inconvenience. Thus we 
desired to know how he pronounced girl—whether gurl, or 
garl: we find he writes gerl; which leaves us still in the 
dark. So, in a disquisition upon Scotch pronunciation, we were 
left in doubt whether the Scotch words, kirk, dirl, were pro- 
nounced cere, circ, or curc, and derl, dirl, or durl, as he 
writes them circ and dirl. How, also, should we learn from him 
the pronunciation of such words as squirrel, stirrup? We should 
prefer him, too, to mark the (’) before the (r) in such words as 
Mary, dear, fear, mare, ire, which we should write me’ri, dz’r, 
fe’r, me’r, I’r, but which he writes mari, der, fer, mar, Ir. 
We should write (payer) paur, (pair) pe’r, (perry) peri, (see, 
however, ‘ Essentials,’ pp. 94 and 103). 

We disagree with Mr. Ellis, also, in his pronunciation of some 
words, 

Thus, for the words, Nature, Christian, he adopts the some- 
what affected pronunciation, natyr, cristyan, instead of the 
common pronunciation, na¢ur, crisgun; whilst at the same 
time he prefers to tuw@ rdz (towards), ciln (kiln), ag’an (again), 
and psydo (pseudo) the vulgar pronunciations tQrdz, cil, 
agén and syd. Hear he spells her; we should say hye’r. 
We observe, too, that he preserves the / in such words as when 
and what, thus adopting the Scotch and Irish pronunciation. 
Conquer he spells concer, instead of concwur; earned, ernt, 
instead of urnd; Alexander, alecsander, instead of alegz- 
ander; and French, frenc, instead of fren . 

We only give these examples to show that, by the use of pho- 
netic writing and printing, differences of pronunciation become 
visible as well as audible, and are, therefore, more likely to 
disappear than at present. The English language is by no 
means so difficult to pronounce as some suppose. It is difficult 
for foreigners to know what they ought to pronounce. Phonetics 
will diminish this difficulty. To an Englishman, the only really 
difficult French sounds are those of the (u) and (eu); and by merely 
calling his attention to the fact, that the sound at the end of that 
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stumbling-block, Boulogne, is a murmured (yu); that a Frenchman 
never puts an (’) before his (r), but says, der’ instead of dE’r, for 
dire; that he pronounces ferais, furé, and not fera; that his 
words have rarely a tonic accent; and that the voice generally 
slides upwards to the end of the sentence, he will be enabled, 
without overcoming those really difficult sounds, to pronounce 
French better than many who have lived much in France. 

Mr. Ellis’s rules for the accent of English words are very 
simple and convenient, and will settle the question of doubtful 
spelling very frequently, by causing us to adopt that one which will 
enable us to write the word so that it shall stand without the 
accent mark. Finally, we recommend the ‘ Plea for Phonotypy’ 
generally ; it is really a very amusing book. The ‘ Essentials of 
Phonetics’ is an invaluable work to those interested in the sci- 
entific part of the question; it contains, too, some very curious 
inquiries as to the pronunciation of several unspoken languages. 

We must now devote a few lines to the history of the invention 
and its inventors. Mr. Ellis modestly tells us that Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, of Bath, is to be considered as the founder of the system. 
This latter, sprung from the people, showed as a boy a rare amount 
of energy in making himself, despite the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, a thorough master of the English language and its ortho- 
graphy ; but in the course of his studies, he became so impressed 
with the absurdities of this so-called orthography, that, in 1837, 
he published his ‘ Phonetic Short-hand,’ which, we believe, is 
allowed by competent judges to be by far the best system of 
stenography extant. Indeed, so successful was it, that, in 1842, 
he was enabled to publish a lithographed periodical in his Pho- 
netic long-hand.* In 1843, one of Mr. Pitman’s earliest friends 
and supporters, the father of the Post-office reformer, conceived 
the notion of printing in types constructed upon Mr. Pitman’s 
principle of phonetics, and by their joint exertions, the Phono- 
typic Journal was so printed and published.+ Mr. Ellis then 
joined the movement ; the cause and the journal progressed, until 
in 1848, the phonotypic alphabet was perfected, and the Phonetic 
Journal was printed and published by Mr. Ellis, who took 
entirely into his own hands both these departments, which had 
been hitherto supported by the subscription originally started by 
Mr. Smith. And now, January, 1849, the Phonetic Journal 


* Three monthly Journals, in Phonography, or phonetic writing, are now 
published. 

+ Mr. Hill, sen., has also published several reading primers in phonetic 
spelling, for the use of schools. The subject is one which had engaged the 
attention of this veteran educational reformer, now in his 86th year, from the 
period of his own boyhood. 
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gives place to a phonetic weekly newspaper, the Phonetic News, 
(fOnetic nyz.)* The system has also as supporters the members 
of the Phonetic Corresponding Society, who instruct each other 
by means of phonetic correspondence. The members of this 
Society amount, in Great Britain, to 2,400. Several books of 
instruction and popular tales are also printed in phonotypes. 
Two editions of the New Testament are advertised. 

The disciples of the phonetic reform movement now amount 
to some thousands ;¢ and their cause has all the executive ele- 
ments of success:—the energy and enthusiasm of a self-raised 
son of the people, working to promote a system invented by 
himself and for the people’s use; the aged wisdom and practical 
knowledge of the venerable father of a great and successful prac- 
tical reformer; the learning, countenance, and purse, of a man of 
education, position, and wealth. If, then, it has also, as we 
believe it has, internal elements of success; if, like Christianity 
(we say it reverently), it be born among, necessary to, and de- 
manded by, the people, like Christianity we think it must succeed. 
It destroys it not, that it should have as enemies those who would 
admire it as an elegant pastime whilst confined to the scholar and 
the dilettante, but who, with the geometer of old, think it degrad- 
ing to pander to the vile and material necessities of the herd. It 
wants not the assistance of the fainéant, who thinks it, perhaps, 
“not a bad thing in itself, but too difficult to carry out.” It leaves 
the contemptuous mockers of its “ snobbishness” to the Flunkey- 
quelling Thackeryian pen. To the derisive fun of Punch we 
“ would not an we could ” reply in phrase jocose. Punch! it is 
no joke. Your mirthful company of wearers of motley have 
done more than aught else to strip the motley from society and 
from the man—they have shown us ourselves undressed; they 
must help us tear the bizarre and motley garb from our language, 
and make it decent. No, Punch! your comic historian of Eng- 
land, whose probing pen has pierced the tawdry garb of our 
golden age and shown us the rags beneath, he oughi not to 
oppose such a graceful change of dress; your utterer of the 
newspaper for the million dares not, without proving traitor to 
his own cause; and as to the Poet of the “ Pallis-coart,” the 
aristocratic Jeames, he is already, we presume, a disciple of the 





* A Journal conducted with considerable ability, and which we have much 
pleasure in recommending to our readers, as deserving the support of all friends 
of progress, whether friendly or adverse to the proposed Spellmg Reform.—Ed. 

Two newspapers and one or two periodicals, printed in Phonotypes have been 
in existence in the United States for some months. 

t We might, we think, say many thousands without exaggeration, con- 
sidering the large sale of phonetic publications, the number of classes for 
teaching, and the number of pupils. 
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“ holi coz.” No! that self-deceiver, who thinks he hides, under 
the cynical phrase and the fool’s jerkin, his intensely human 
heart, he must support it. But should they oppose it, the mil- 
lion-tongued voice of uneducated labour will still be strong 
enough to doom our present cacography, and shout “ Away with 
it! why cumbereth it us?’ And to you, disciples of this reform, 
we will quote, for your consolation, the words of Mr. Macaulay, 
when speaking of the opposition to lighting the streets of London, 
which was first proposed, and partially carried out, in 1670. He 
says :— 


“ The cause of darkness was‘ not left undefended. There were 
fools in that age who opposed the introduction of what was called the 
new light, as strenuously as fools in our age have opposed the intro- 
duction of vaccination and railroads—as strenuously as the fools of an 
age anterior to the dawn of history, doubtless opposed the introduction 
of the plough, and of alphabetical writing.”—History of England, 
vol. i. p. 362. 








Art. IV.—1. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. By John Milton. 
With Thirty Illustrations, designed expressly for the Art- 
Union of London. 1848. 


2. L’ Allegro. By John Milton. Illustrated by the Etching 
Club. London. 1849, 


3. The Babes in the Wood. London: Joseph Cundall. 1849. 


IKE a written commentary, or as the variation in music, the 
pictorial illustration of a book should either expound for the 
student the doubtful or abstruser passages of the text, or carry 
on the original idea through avenues of richer beauty, 
* With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
It should add either distinctness or grace. It should bear 
some relation to its subject, throw some light, some splendour, 
upon it, We may venture to say—an illustration should be illus- 
trative: surely not too great a requisition. Consider what this 
word illustration means. “To illustrate,’ says Johnson, who 
may be sufficient authority in this matter, “ is— 
“1. to brighten with light ; 
“2. to brighten with honour ; 
“3. to explain, to clear, to elucidate.” 


Shakspere writes a Hamlet or a Lear. Therein are displayed 
before us the deep workings of the human heart, not “ made 
plain to the meanest capacity,” but in language worthy of the 
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theme, plain only to those whose capacity can hold the poet’s 
thought. It is supposed, that all readers are not capable of 
clearly distinguishing the portraiture; that even the best ap- 
preciators may be further enlightened by collating their several 
readings of the text; or perhaps it is deemed a worthy task to 
uplift some crowning honour for the work so much admired: 
wherefore we have commentaries and pictorial illustrations. But 
if the commentator prate of some matter altogether foreign to 
the play, will we for him be any better learners of the poet’s 
depths? or shall we gain by the pictorial notes, if they run counter 
to the text, or treat but of things which have no place in the 
argument? It matters not whether perpetrated by word or 
design, an “illustration” should certainly illustrate; it should 
brighten with light or honour; or explain, or clear, or elucidate. 

So far premised, we proceed to review the “ illustrations” 
whose titles we have here prefixed ; to endeavour to show where 
and how they succeed or fail; and, as deeply as we can, to probe 
the causes of success or failure. 

First on our list, stands the work published under the super- 
intendence of the Art-Union of London, purporting to be thirty 
illustrations of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, by John Milton; 
published for the elevation of the popular taste. Some of them 
we will honestly try to describe, “nothing extenuate, nor aught 
set down in malice.” 

No 1. has for its theme the following lines :— 


* Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ! 
Find out some uncouth cell 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings ; 
There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne !” 


How does the reader imagine these lines are é/lustrated : i.e., 
brightened with light and honour, explained and elucidated? 
Thus :—In the centre of the picture, “ Milton”—-with one foot on 
achair, or stationary car, covered with fruit and leopard-skin— 
stands listening to three young ladies, who may have been sent 
to invite him to join a small party of men with cups. The men’s 
heads create an ungraceful line across the picture. With a short 
right arm, “ Milton” motions back a dark, gipsy-looking woman, 
who stands directly behind him, with a fine thistle at her feet ; 
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while an ill-formed little boy, sitting on a corner of the car, 
with an ugly “comic” mask upon his knee, seems to beckon the 
woman on. Half the upper portion of the picture is occupied 
by an impossible “tree ;” and in the other half are suspended 
two winged boys, one bearing a torch, one a wreath of roses. 
The dark woman is “loathed Melancholy :” the young ladies 
are “ Mirth” and (possibly) “ Mountain Liberty,” and one of 
their “ young friends.” 
No. 2 illustrates 
“ Heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore.” 


The “ Illustration” is a family picture. Item: “ Bacchus” in 
a most uncomfortable attitude—Bacchus only in virtue of an 
ivy crown, a dress of leopard-skins, and a pole entwined with 
scantiest vine-leaves. Item: “ Venus,” unlovely, awkwardly 
reclining upon the ground. Item: “ Mirth,” some four years 
old (was Bacchus such a family-man, constant for four years ?), 
soberly sitting on her mother’s lap. Item: the two “sister 
Graces,” most ungraceful, tumbling over each other. Item: a 
sedate, but ill-stuffed, leopard, admiring the family. The com- 
position is bad, the drawing worse; expression there is none: 
except the squint of. “ Bacchus.” Great honour unto Milton ! 

How much clearer is Milton’s text; what light is thrown on 
his “mreproved pleasures,” or on the particular lines— 


“ These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live!”— 


by Illustration 15 ?—such a bacchanalian dance as might be got 
up by a crowd of theatrical supernumeraries, under the manage- 
ment of a smirking boarding-school miss, who sits, en chemise, 
on the ground in front, to personify Euphrosyne. 

What idea is there of “Gorgeous Tragedy” in No. 24?—a 
figure without dignity of form or expression, carrying a book 
and two special-constables’ staves, one stuck in her belt, the 
other held in her hand, as if she were about to play at “three 
throws a-penny.” . . 

Or is it any illustration of Milton’s “ peaceful hermitage,” of 
the way in which he would “ choose to live ” with Melancholy, 
to present before us—No. 30—a poor copy of the Vauxhall 
Hermit in his artificial cave, at his feet a dead eft and an empty 
bottle, the hermit perhaps meditating upon the husks? b 

But, that we may not be thought too severe, let us tum to 
some of the better things in the book, 
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No. 3 is an ably-treated Bacchanalian group, a picture meri- 
torious both in conception and working out; but it is no com- 
mentary upon Milton’s “unreproved pleasures.” The “ jollity’ 
is not his; nor is there any trace of 

‘ The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.” 
Merely as a group of Bacchanalians the design may be com- 
mended; but not tolerated as an illustration, an elucidation, of 
L’Allegro. 

No. 12 shows us “ Hymen,” preceded by Cupid leading a tamed 
lion and lioness (no dignified or Miltonic idea of marri: uge) ; and 
the rest of the space filled up with pageantry and supernumerary 
figures, reminding us of so many of the Westminster-Hall 
cartoons—like them with much pretence, and some executive 
ability, but with little life or depth of meaning. Milton’s lines 
may somewhat elucidate the picture; but the picture does not 
add light or honour to Milton. 

In No. 20, we have excellent “trim gardens;” but “ retired 
Leisure,’ > whom the poet invokes as the disciple of Melancholy, 
is represented by we know not which of two courtly gentlemen, 
one pleasantly conversing with a lady, the other ordering his 
gardener about the watering of his plants. 

Only two subjects please us: 26,—a simply-rendered, truthful 
copy of “ Morn”— 

‘ Usher’d with a shower still, 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves 
With minute drops from off the eaves.” 
And 6, a noble composition, really illustrating the poet’s land- 
scape pleasures : 
* Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide.” 
And this last subject is so wretchedly engraved, that all feeling, 
tone, and harmony of effect, are lost. 

Something must be said of the engravings: though, perhaps, 
the less the better. But, we believe, the work was intended 
specially to ¢//ustrate the capabilities of engraving on wood, to 
advance the interests of that branch of art. As such, it is a 
lamentable failure ; a libel on English engravers; and would be 
damning evidence ‘against them and their art, did we possess no 
other means of judging what may be done. ‘There are not more 
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than four or five even tolerably executed; and the merit of the 
most elaborate and careful of these—No. 23—is displayed upon 
a poor, meaningless “design,” such as might ornament the 
pages of some cheap edition of a ‘ Wandering Jew.’ 

Further, as if it were not sufficiently distasteful to profane 
Milton by pretending illustrations, ill-conceived (as we have 
shown), often badly drawn (as in No. 16, where Milton is some 
ten feet high), and generally very badly engraved,—the printer 
labours to complete our disgust: allowed, under the superin- 
tendence of an “ Art-Union,” to make bad worse, by ignorant 
interference with matters far beyond his vocation. 

In No. 20, in the extreme distance, in the very centre of the 
picture, the printer has thought fit to dispense with the outline 
of a cloud: so destroying even form. This is seen by comparing 
several impressions, in some of which remain indications of the 
form, while in others it is altogether lost. The whole subject 
has an inharmonious look, as if the printer preferred relief to 
tone. The trees are “cut out ;” the darks too sharply overlaid ; 
the graduating, delicate lines by the high lights lost, either from 
being too much “ lowered” by the engraver, or not “ fairly 
brought up” by the printer. Again, a comparison of impressions 
shows that the fault is with the printer. The result is damaging 
to the reputation of both designer and engraver. What was 
certainly intended for a warm-toned, sunny piece, is now patchy 
and cold—the sunshine changed, at press, to snow. Other 
engravings might be instanced; but one example is enough. 
Ex uno disce! 

Every way the book is a failure. The designers seem not 
to have chosen their own subjects—certainly not their own 
engravers ; the engravers seem not to have had any control over 
the printing of their works. The necessity of such control, the 
engraver on steel or copper will well understand ; and, if we are 
not misinformed, the mischievous power of wood-cut spoilers is 
far greater than that of the printers of copper-plates. We know 
not how the artists have been “ paid,” nor whether their work 
has been hindered by any mismanagement of their employers ; 
but, to judge from the result, from the got-up-only-to-sell ap- 
pearance of the whole, one would take it to have been done by 
contract, and the work given out by a shopman,—not grandly 
undertaken with the one object of purifying and elevating the 
taste of the public. Any how, the mere money here thrown 
away, would have gone far toward reproducing the plates of 
Raffaelle’s wondrous Bible, now scarcely known amongst us. 
But, as a very intelligent publisher remarked, the other day, 
* People are sick of Raffaelle”’ And Art-Unions must foster 
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native talent. Talent—we would say—native, if possible ; but, 
any way, talent. Better, far better, any reproduction of the good, 
however old or “ common,” than creation of the dad—which does 
not lead towards the detter. The Impure and False are not steps 
toward the Pure and True. But our business here is not with 
the sins of Art-Unions, whether of omission or commission ; 
but to expose, if we may, the causes of the present note-worthy 
failure. 

Not altogether in the superintendence of a Committee igno- 
rant of Art, nor yet in the incapacity of our painters, do we 
discover the sufficient reason for this failure; nor in the inability 
of wood-engraving worthily to render the painter’s design. Of 
the contrary to that, even the common-place pages of the taste- 
less “ Illustrated’? News, bear occasional evidence ; and we may 
not forget, in more important works, the graver-power of Clennel 
and Harvey, or the exquisite tone and finish of Orrin Smith. 
Nor can we admit the impossibility of printing. Some proofs of 
the “ Solace of Song”’* are before us; and prove that the most 
delicate work can be satisfactorily printed. But, before we try 
to indicate what we believe to be the main cause of such defects, 
let us review our next work. 

Here no committee has interfered, no engraver erred, no 
printer spoiled. The illustrations to L’ Allegro, published by the 
Etching Club, are the artists’ own chosen subjects, designed and 
etched by them, printed to their approval. In passing, we must 
object to the increasing affectation of old type, which evinces 
more of pedantry than of taste or reverence ; reminding us of an 
antiquary, who so highly esteemed the old wood-cuts, that he 
insisted on admiring the slurring of the ink over the sides of the 
lines. Here, however, is a reason for the style of type,—the 
poem being “ printed from the original edition of 1645.” Pity, 
with such attention to the letter, that the spirit should be so 
little seen! 

As in the Art-Union book, so here some landscapes are the 
best. The “Dappled Dawn,” p. 4,—the “ Hedge-row Elms, 
right against the Eastern Gate,” p. 6,—the “ Fallows Gray, where 
the nibbling flocks do stray” (though the flock in the design has 

_ no idea of straying), p.8,—these are simple and beautiful sketches 
of nature, which we would gladly see worked out till they become 
finished pictures. At present they are but sketches, with a rather 
dingy and muzzy look, undecided in outline and effect. Our 
thoughts perforce go back to Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum;’ and 





* Printed by Whitehead and Co., for No. 61 of the ‘ London and West- 
minster Review.’ August 1838. 
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we again behold those glorious drawings, some of which Turner 
himself not unjustifiably designates as “ Epic Poems ;” and we 
think how much more he would have done with Milton’s simplest 
verse. Let any one compare Turner’s “St, Gothard” with the 
poverty at p. 9, in illustration of 


‘¢ Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest.” 


The figure-subjects are not altogether undeserving of praise. 
Very graceful and joyous is the figure of Euphrosyne advancing 
in the sunlight, p. 1; but the melancholy depth and “horrid 
shapes” below are utterly wanting in sublimity. There isa 
clever etching of hounds, horses, and huntsmen, at p. 5, which 
would capitally illustrate—“The huntsman is winding his horn.” 
There is a tolerable group of story-tellers at p. 14; at p. 16, a 
“Lubber Fiend,” lubberly enough; and a not all frightful 
“haunted stream,” with “ youthful poet,” &c., at p. 19. But 
what must we say of the three strange women, each with but 
one piece of drapery wrapped round her legs, p. 2—meant for 
“Mirth” and her “Sister Graces”? They look like painters’ 
models turned out of doors, afraid of catching cold by sitting on 
the grass. “ Mirth” already has a pain in her side. Or what 
is the meaning—we will not say, of the group—of the dancers, 


and sprawling figures, and bits of figures, which, at p. 3, stand, 
and hie, for 


“ Jest and youthful Jollity,” 


“ Sport” and “ Laughter,” and the rest of the “ crew” of Mirth? 
“ Near at hand,” only too near (p. 7), a lame “ plowman” 
holds something, which may be a plough, badly drawn by three 
worse-drawn horses, the artist seeming to know no more of 
ploughing land than of ploughing steel plates. 
“ Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks ;”— 
which is, of course, represented, not illustrated, by two oaks and 
a cottage.—(p. 11). 
“ Towers and battlements” (he) “ sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees;” 
and they suggest no more to the illustrator of p. 10, than they 
would to any schoolboy or old-time school-drawing-master. 
“ Neat-handed Phillis,” leaving her bower, in p. 12, may pass, 
if she keep her footing, for one of Dickens’ bad women; though 
at the bottom of the same page,— 


“ By the tann’d haycock in the mead,” 
she looks all curds and cream, sitting, leaf-crowned, toying with 
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a flower, beside a sentimental idling “haymaker” (nothing like 
“Thestylis”)—heedless of five unhappy mowers in a ditch, busy 
cutting off each others’ legs with their scythe-handles. 

And there is the “ Sunshine Holiday” (p. 13), in utter defiance 
of the rules of aérial perspective ; background figures on the 
foremost heads: and “Secure Delight” kept in full view by two 
quarrelsome dogs over which a clown is falling, and by a liveried 
footman, without legs, intent on knife and fork, fearful to lose 
the morsel at his mouth. 

The “ Drudging Goblin” (p. 16), has threshed, and with no 
“shadowy flail,’ his own back: witness the monstrous weals 
thereon. 

And at length, after many escapes, to reach the end, we have, 
at p. 20, for crowning mercy, an easy-looking dame, with a 
clown lying in her lap, apparently tickling his own ear with a 
flower, to illustrate— 

“ Ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul doth pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tye 
The hidden soul of harmony. 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heapt Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice.” 


L’Allegro is not illustrated by the members of the Etching 
Club. They have neither explained, nor cleared, nor elucidated 
the poem, nor added light or honour thereto. They do not even 
appear to have understood its drift or character, nor in any way 
to have felt its spirit. No light of joy or beauty shines through 
the dull lanterns they hang up between us and the poet’s con- 
stellated splendour. Even looked at without thought of Milton, 
we travel by these designs without any feeling of pleasure. The 
book is just what might be expected from men who, afraid to 
depend upon the intrinsic worth of their creation, seek to obtain 
for it a factitious value, by limiting the number of copies.* The 


* See the advertisements of the Etching-Club publications—always, “ The 
plates destroyed,” Herve doubly true. 
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true love, the reverence, for Art is wanting. What! shall the 
worshipper seek to confine the worship? No marvel that the 
narrow-souled destroyers of plates are incapable of appreciating 
the heaven-wide poetry of the author of L’ Allegro. 

We have mentioned Turner. Look at his illustrations to 
Rogers’ poems! So resplendent is the honour his genius has 
conferred, that we forget the original poverty of the theme in 
the glory that now endows it. Would we could have given here 
the Lake of Como, or the Campagna of Rome, or Galileo’s Villa, 
or the “ Datur hora quieti,” or the Lodore, or St. Herbert’s 
* consecrated grove,” or “Tornaro’s misty brow,” or the Caravan, 
or the Old Oak, or the Landing of Columbus, or the “ Armed 
Shapes,’—and there would be no occasion for words to show 
what are the requisites of an illustration, to prove to all how far 
from apprehending those requisites are the men upon whose 
pretences we have felt bound to animadvert, in terms, how- 
ever harsh-sounding, not unjust. In what less indignant 
language could we speak of those who presume to offer un- 
hallowed fire upon the altar of the Beautiful? What percep- 
tion of the importance of their task, what—we will not say, 
self-respeet—but what respect for the true mission of Art, have 
they, who with such levity attempt to add grace and clearness— 
to lend additional lustre—to one of the most brilliant poems in 
our language ? Surely Milton is not less suggestive than Rogers? 
Surely L’Allegro may afford as good subject for illustration as 
the simple ballad of The Babes in the Wood ? 

The illustrations to The Babes in the Wood are not by an 
educated artist—not by one who has embraced Art as a profes- 
sion, as the end and aim of life. We understand them to be the 
work of a lady of rank—the tasteful occupation of her leisure 
hours. And, truly, they have the look of such gentle parentage— 
the impress of an affectionate earnestness, rather than the market 
stamp. The original drawings, or illuminations (and they well 
deserve the name), are on vellum. ‘Those before us are the 
published copies, coloured etchings. Unlike the two attempts 
upon Milton, of which it would he impossible to guess the 
theme, these designs are so expressive—so truly and completely 
vive their story—that we could well spare the literal accompani- 
ment. Some nine emphatic scenes convey the whole argument: 
these scenes, as it were, framed in quaint and appropriate 
illumination—groupings of books and pens and rolls of parch- 
ment, and money-bags and swords, and birds and leaves and 
flowers. Faults enough we may find in the work. There 
is evidence of the want of severe artistic culture, experience, 
and labour. The book is born rather of the delight of love 
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than of the travail of devotion. Bramble-leaves and berries 
neither drawn nor coloured from nature; robins of strange 
shapes ; ill-drawn figures, especially the men ;—but we readily 
forgive even faults so great, for the sake of the outweighing 
heauties,—the exquisite delicacy of perception, the earnest, truth- 
ful expression of feature and of attitude, the delicious colouring, 
the play of line, the geometrical beauty of the illumination,— 
aud, above all, for the soul beaming through the work. In it is 
more of the rapt soul of Art, more of that impassioned spirit 
which we may best describe by calling it Raffaelle-like, than 
in—we will not say the other two works we have reviewed, for 
there is no comparison, they being soulless,—thau in anything 
we have seen of late years, cither of printed book, or sketch, o1 
cartoon, or painted canvass, within or without the walls of our 
Academy, unless we except some of the works of the late Thomas 
Sibson. We remark in these drawings, almost throughout, both: 
in the subjects and the borders, that cye-delighting flow of linc 
so observable in Raffaelle, that graceful simplicity of contour 
aud composition, which speaks at once to the sense and to thic 
most logical of our faculties—the imagination, satisfying both. 
There is also the so-seldom-seen life of motion: the limbs arc 
bounding, not merely in the position of movement. And the 
expression of form and attitude is marvellous. . The children, 
however, are the best. The girl lying on the heart of ler dying 
mother, flung passionately there, while all that remains of the 
mother’s ebbing life seems breathed into her child :—the children 
passing away with the uncle, the boy yet shadowed by his loss, 
but the younger girl springing forward with child-like elasticity : 
—the two children in the wood, hand in hand, pausing to look 
at the robin ; the past and the future hung sorrowfwly over and 
around them, yet they standing there in their helplessness, so 
pure and radiant, two divine children, beautiful as angels :—the 
children dying im the darkness of the forest ; the boy kneeling 
with his hands clasped upon his breast, and in his face such ten- 
derest yearning for his gentler sister, who, nearly dead, sinks 
against him, her brow and mouth drawn down with pain, one hand 
faintly clutching at her dress (as she would grasp at anything), 
and the other dropped upon his knee :—and last, the dead 
children, lying side by side in the red sunset; the starkness 
of despair yet seen upon their sweet pale faces, and the trace of 
the last agony in the convulsed expression of their hands ;—so 
intense the pain, and yet so perfect and so pure the beauty :— 
all these, and the two last especially, are tokens of a consummate 
genius, which needs but cultivation and devotion to take rank 
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beside the highest. How anxiously we shall look for the artist’s 
next essay ; how proudly we embrace this opportunity of perhaps 
some little helpmg forward the recognition of her worth {if 
helping forward be here at all required) ; how, more than all, we 
rejoice that such a work is the accomplishment of a woman. 
Here, indeed, are real illustrations, which do truly brighten 
with light and honourable splendour : like the angel glory which 
crowns an unknown peasant-girl as radiant Queen of Heaven,— 
the perfect lily-flower blooming upon a simple stem. 

We have spoken of this last book under some disadvantage, 
for the drawings have suffered: not from the engraver, who has 
thoroughly sympathised with his work, but from the colourer. 
But we had the happiness of seeing the originals; and we remember 
that the two subjects we last named were as harmoniously eloquent 
in their colouring as in their contour and action. Two more 
perfect pictures, of their class, we cannot call to mind in the 
whole range of English Art. 

The two books which we have brought in contrast with The 
Babes in the Wood, we chose because of their ambitious appear- 
ance, coming as they did with trumpet-flourish, and challenge 
of all criticism. Only too many similar failures might have 
been found within the limits of the undignified realms of usual 
book-illustration. But then might have been pleaded “ pub- 
lishers’ ignorant interference,” “want of means or patronage,” 
“hurry,” “the deteriorating demands of the shop,” and other 
such like excuses, wherewith artists may extenuate their own 
fallings away from that due reverence for Art, without which 
their vocation may take no precedence of the cheesemonger’s, 
their works deserve no better place than the butterman’s. We 
have chosen these books, too, because in reviewing them we 
could avoid the invidiousness, and sometimes the real injustice, of 
selecting individuals by name, to brand them as exponents of an 
almost universal practice. It will have been noticed that we 
have mentioned no names. Our business is with a principle, not 
with personal criticism. For the latter purpose we had never 
thought it worth while to attempt this notice. But it is worth 
while to call attention,—not with ill-feeling, with how much- 
soever necessary severity,—to an evil which eats into the very 
core of Art; aye! which pervades all classes of society. It is 
out of our veneration for the high calling of the artist, out of 
our reverential love for Art, and because we believe that artists— 
as the priests of the Beautiful (which alone is the Humanizing, 
the Divine and the Enduring)—hold in their gift a redeeming and 
regenerating power greater than any other in the present condi- 
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tion of society, that we are jealous of their conduct and repute ; 
it is out of that reverence, and love, and deep conviction, that we 
have been urged to speak. 

We have already more than hinted at the main cause of the 
success of The Babes in the Wood, and of the failure of the 
other works. Enough now, if we can manifest the cause of failure: 
the opposite course will then be clear. It is not that Boards of 
Trade, and Art-Union Committees, and other patrons and users 
of Art, are too dull to appreciate the difference between bad and 
good ; nor that sometimes artists of high repute talk foolishly 
of ascending to the True through stages of the False, because the 
uneducated cannot yet perceive the highest ; nor yet that pub- 
lishers order books to sell, making them, or marring them, for 
the fashion of the day, to please their good lord Mammon, not 
to be fit offerings on the shrine of Art—the Beautifully-True ; 
nor is it for lack of pay or patronage ; nor that the days of genius 
are departed. It is because artists themselves are Mammon- 
worshippers,—or, when not that, yet but dilettanti,—triflers who 
prefer the pleasures and expected ease of an artist-life to the irk- 
someness of trade; it is because they, sometimes from most cul- 
pable carelessness, sometimes from the exigencies of their social 
position, slide into a habit of committing works, called, blasphe- 
mously, works of Art, of which even themselves are ashamed ; it is 
because they are not wide enough to become wise even to the 
salvation of their canvasses, because the age and their own apathy 
confine them so exclusively within one branch of Art—within 
one channel of life—that they remain narrow, poor, and inca- 
pable, for want of that broad culture and experience through 
which alone men can grow to real manhood, (and where there 
are not even men, how shall there be artists, or kings of men ?) ; 
it is because they only work to live, when they should live to 
work, esteeming it no joy to be discharged from the God-like 
service of Humanity, and knowing that great triumphs cannot be 
achieved for the mere sake of what is called a “living,” no, nor 
for a “fortune.” And all this is because Art is no more sought 
for its own sake, for the sake of its eternal worth, but for the 
account of some low egotism that hopes to occupy the place once 
filled by Religion, marvelling exceedingly that it cannot reach 
the heaven of success ;—and thus men no longer look on life as 
a duty, nor on genius as a sacred fire which they are missioned 
to bear through the world for the honour of the Eternal, and to 
cheer the struggling and benighted wayfarers of this transient 
arth ; but everywhere with atheist indifference they laugh to 
scorn the earnestness of that faith in the power and perfectness 
of Beauty, without which there can be no true men—unone deserv- 
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ing to be entitled Artists, whether for the beautiful form, and 
colouring, and expressive action of their lives, or for that divine 
out-pouring of the inspired soul upon the illuminated page or 
canvas, from which the watching world may learn, with instant 
revelation, of the perfect harmony of God. 

It will be said—“ What may be done to remedy this evil ?” 
We answer—Nothing, till the evil be acknowledged. ‘‘ What 
then?” As of old, sincerity and religious zeal shall win their 
ultimate triumph, —the glory of truth, and the world’s good,— 
though haply through long years of martyrdom, of world-neglect 
and “ poverty” and “ defeat.” Duty, as from the beginning, 
has its daily meaning. And though temporal interest be idolized 
behind the counter and in the market-place, yet should the True, 
the Eternal, find a sanctuary in the Temples of the Beautiful, and 
earnest worshippers among those who profess themselves Priests 
of Beauty. 


W. J. L. 


Art. V.—A New System of Architecture. By W. Vose 
Pickett. Longman and Co. 1845. 


r i} HE simple fact that we are still, in the meridian of the 

nineteenth century, engaged in copying the precise forms 
and arrangements of building arts originating in the necessities 
and peculiar circumstances of remote times, and adapted to 
climates and conditions of society widely different from our own, 
is an evidence of an unsatisfactory state of architecture, incon- 
sistent with that spirit of progress which is the general character- 
istic of the present age. 

By those whose fancied interest it is to uphold and perpetuate 
the dogma, that “the attainment of excellence in our national 
edifices and general style of building is dependent upon our 
servile and indiscriminate adaptation of the forms and arrange- 
ments of antiquity,’—the British public have long been charged 
with indifference to the merits of the art. But may not the cause 
of this indifference be traced to—nay, is it not the immediate and 
natural consequence of—the indifference of architects to the in- 
terests and feelings of that very public? What is there in the 
state of architecture to gratify “the noble passion, miscalled 
pride,” the patriotism of a great and energetic nation? Were 
the principles of the art worked out of the brain of Englishmen? 
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Did its forms and combinations receive their first develop- 
ment on our shores? Was their character determined by the 
peculiarities of our climate, or the circumstances and habits 
of our people? No. Of what then have Englishmen to be 
proud? The British nation may expend its millions in the 
erection of costly edifices ; but the essential honour and glory of 
the work belongs to the Greek, or to the Roman, or to the inno- 
vating artists of the middle ages. The “ Shakspeares” of archi- 
ture are not, and never have been, our own; and if the English 
people are indifferent to the art, the cause of their indifference 
may be traced to this important and expressive fact. 

But if architecture has hitherto failed to excite the enthusiasm 
of our people, through its short-comings and deficiencies in the 
expression of their sentiments and characteristics, it equally fails 
to contribute to the extension of their power and interests. 
Commerce cannot aggrandize herself, or only to a very limited 
extent, by its productions; and so long as England continues 
what she is—an enterprising nation, full of hope in the future— 
while incessantly demanding all the aids and appliances of active 
and laborious intellect, and architecture excluding from her view 
the world of improvement and extension, which is all before her 
—continues absorbed in, and satisfied with retrospections, and 
reproductions of the past, there can be little hope of its ad- 
vancement in the general estimation of the people at large. 

With Bentham, who maintained the principle of utility to be 
the proper foundation of human laws, we contend that utility is 
the only true basis of architecture; utility, which, in Art as in 
Nature, is calculated not only to minister to the comfort and 
happiness of physical existence, but to satisfy the longings of the 
mind after the beautiful; and this not the utility of the past 
misapplied to the present, but that which, upon the closest 
examination, shall be found conformable with the wants and re- 
quirements of our own age and country. 

When we reflect upon the many and great changes which not 
only two or three thousand years, but even the lapse of a single 
century, will effect in the condition and circumstances of society, 
it is by no means surprising that in an art, the excellence of 
which, from age to age, is so largely affected by these ever- 
varying contingencies—that that which is justly entitled to the 
palm of excellence in one age or country, should be found totally 
inefficient and inconsistent in another. 

The architects of ancient Egypt, for example, found the re- 
quired sites for their temples exposed to frequent inundations 
from the annual overflowings of the Nile. Hence the massive 
and broadly spreading bases which gave solidity, and, under 
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such circumstances, imparted effective beauty to their structures. 
The originators ef the Grecian architectures, on the contrary, 
had very high, and dry, and hot situations to adapt their arrange- 
ments to; and as rain seldom falls in Greece, they were enabled 
to dispense with windows, or other means of light and venti- 
lation to their temples, by leaving large central openings in the 
roof. The purpose of their porticos and colonnades, in addi- 
tion to presenting a grand and imposing relief to the monotony 
of bare and unperforated walls, was unquestionably to protect 
the edifice and its congregations from the piercing effects of the 
sun, which, on a naked rock of some hundred feet above the 
common level, and in a climate such as that of Athens, is 
peculiarly oppressive. The ancient Romans also, together with 
the more modern Italians, as well as the originators of Gothic 
architecture, claim—certainly in different degrees, but never- 
theless justly claam—the merit of adapting their successive modi- 
fications of the art of construction to the altered circumstances 
of the times and to differences of climate, as well as to differ- 
ences of materials. And how, it may be asked, can we, in the 
nineteenth century, really imitate the example of these ancients, 
but by striving to do, not what they did—by the actual and 
servile copying of their forms—but as they did, by the invention 
and working out of forms and arrangements adapted to the 
different character of our own climate and the altered condition 
of our own times? 

So long as adherence to antique forms is persisted in, it is 
utterly impossible that architecture can be brought to any satis- 
factory result in England and Europe generally ; the very nature 
and character of these forms being totally at variance with many 
of the most prominent and essential arrangements of modern 
society. Look, for example, to the now extensive demands upon 
the building art for the rapidly increasing purposes of our rail- 
way establishments,—things which did not even enter into the 
dreams of poets in the age in which any of the present styles of 
architecture originated. Look, again, to the number of costly 
shops, of houses of business, and of private dwelling-houses, for 
which the largest and most pressing demands upon the art are now 
made ; and then consider the fact, that not one of the present 
styles of architecture originated in application either to com- 
mercial or domestic purposes; and say if it be any other than a 
natural result of our misappropriations of the antique arts—that, 
whatever they might have been to the ages and people that pro- 
duced them, they are neither perfect nor excellent in application 
to the wants and circumstances of our own people and country. 

The first concomitant of beauty in architecture—equally with 
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the works of Nature—is fitness for the purposes to which its 
productions are applied. The beauty everywhere perceptible in 
creation is, in every instance, based upon the most perfect utility 
and suitability to the circumstances in which the creature is 
placed. The camel is framed in conformity with the parching 
climate of the desert—the rein-deer with that of the frozen 
regions—the goat for the mountains—animals which subsist 
upon the plants and foliage of trees are provided with long legs 
and necks—those that feed on pastures, with short ones—and 
so on; all are adapted to the wants and necessities of their 
condition; and in that condition, and for the fulfilment of the 
uses for which the Great Author of nature designed them, are, 
from that very fitness and utility, beautiful. 

Circumstance has an equally important influence on the effect 
of the beautiful in architecture. Could we, at this moment, 
transport ourselves to the bright and sunny land of Greece—not 
as she now is, mourning in dust and ashes over the ruins of her 
former greatness, but as she was wont to appear when Art essayed 
her most effectual rivalry with Nature’s beauty—what would be 
our feelings? Standing upon the very ground made sacred by 
the tread of Homer, of Socrates, of Plato, and a host of great 
and noble names which shine forth for ever to the glory of 
humanity, as stars in the vaulted canopy of heaven; and looking 
up from the base of the Acropolis, where the eye is suddenly 
arrested in its course by the sublime and majestic aspect of the 
temple, consecrated to the worship of that one great attribute of 
the omniscient mind—comprehended in the embodied form of 
their Minerva; surrounded by a climate in which the physical 
wants of humanity are so bountifully supplied by the hand of 
Nature, as to need but a small amount of care and exertion on 
the part of man; and contemplating a description of edifice in 
which those wants and necessities are rendered less obvious from 
the purpose to which it is devoted :—could the state of mind 
which arises from these associations be realized on beholding any 
one of the innumerable applications of antique forms to the varied 
purposes of modern life in modern England? Were it possible, 
then, indeed, as a nation, we might perhaps continue justified in 
abandoning the exercise of the higher powers of creative and in- 
ventive mind in the practice of architecture, and in perpetuating 
the obsequies of Art, by the perpetuation of mechanical and 
methodical imitation. 

Let, however, prejudice and physical precedent, the contract- 
ing influences of technical education, and the force of habit, be 
but for one moment laid aside, and reason be installed in her legi- 
timate office, we shall soon discover how and why it is that © our 
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specimens of antique art,”’—as we are wont to term them,—do 
not produce that feeling of mental gratification, which, in the 
circumstances by which their primary production was attended, 
they were so eminently calculated to occasion ; and why it is that 
the great mass of the enlightened population of this country con- 
tinue in a state of comparative indifference to the condition and 
general subject of architecture. 

The massive colonnades which surround the Grecian temples, 
are unquestionably sublime and beautiful when crowning the 
lone summit of their Acropolis. But take that colonnade, and 
place it, for example, at a railway station, where chains of car- 
riages aye continually arriving to pour forth their streams of pas- 
sengers and bales of luggage,—where individuals are crowded and 
crushed between the enormous barriers of columns,—which, in 
their turn are becoming continually defaced and broken through 
the contact of wheels and packages ; and how is it possible that the 
sublime and beautiful can be there recognised or appreciated ? 
Nay, how is it possible that something rather akin to disquiet and 
contempt should not be felt, at the presence of forms and arrange- 
ments so diametrically opposed to the dictates of reason and the 
demands of utility? And yet, such is the state of hopeless de- 
gradation which, not the just and enlightened wse of ancient 
example, but the blind and tyrannous aéuse of antiquarian ortho- 
doxy would perpetuate, that we must either submit to these an- 
noyances and inconsistencies, or renounce, in all such cases, the 
proffered services of architecture and the consequent presence of 
beauty. 

Again, let us note the consequences of similar introductions 
into the architectural arrangements of our own metropolis, In 
the first place, the sites upon which the majority of our public 
buildings are situate, present the most perfect contrast to those 
of Greece (whence the portico and colonnade of every other and 
subsequent style of art is derived), which tower in the air, on a 
summit some hundred feet above the spectator, while ours are 
placed on low and flat ground, crowded with adjoining buildings, 
and on a level with the eye of the beholder. We, also, in con- 
tradistinction to the Greek (who was enabled, by the dryness of 
his climate, to leave the centre of his temples uncovered) are com- 
pelled, for light and ventilation, to introduce windows into our 
edifices, frequently under porticos ; and there stand the columns, 
presenting a continual obstruction to the admission of light, and 
displaying internecine war with the purpose and intention of the 
windows. Extensive covered ways in places of public resort, as 
well as at the entrances of private mansions, are, in our cold and 
rainy climate, almost indispensable to comfort and convenience ; 
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which would also require that carriages should be able to set down 
passengers clearly under them, without the trouble and incon- 
venience of driving in,—and columns are invariably found to 
interpose and defeat the object. 

Many thousands of pounds annually would scarcely suffice to pay 
the rental value of the ground alone which (in many of the most 
crowded thoroughfares, to the annoyance and serious inconve- 
nience of the public) is occupied by columns and piers in the 
British metropolis ; and, except to serve the necessities of a 
misapplied construction, not a single utility can be named as 
resulting from their introduction. Yet, in Nature, which, as the 
poet truly says, is “at once the source, and end, and test of Art,” 
utility is the invariable accompaniment,or rather, the primary con- 
comitant of Beauty. A colonnade of masonry, however elevating 
and satisfying to the mind of the beholder—when applied to pur- 
poses possessing some dignity of association, and not found 
incompatible with the requirements of convenience—is unques- 
tionably a noble and beautiful object. But apply it—as it is not 
unfrequently applied, for the sake of the utility of the roof, and a 
mistaken idea of excellence in architectural effect (and of this 
the late Quadrant Colonnade in Regent-street formed a striking 
example)—in front of a line of shops, presenting an almost unin- 
terrupted continuity of glass and metal, and it becomes a very 
caricature of its venerable and sublime original. A masonic, or 
would-be masonic, colonnade of classic architecture, projecting 
from a basement wall of sheet-glass, lined with millinery, chil- 
dren’s toys, ladies’ trinkets, and gentlemen’s snuff-boxes, which 
constitute the usual contents of modern shop-windows on such 
occasions—even had it every perfection in utility to recommend 
it—could excite little other feeling in the mind of the true lover 
of antiquity, than that of regret at the lamentable inconsistency 
of the appropriation, the violation of truth in classical association, 
and the degradation of forms and arrangements so originally 
worthy of veneration and regard. But when the question of 
utility is brought into consideration,—when the inconveniences 
of the inhabitants and disparagements to business, occasioned by 
obstructed light, obstructed space, obstructed view, deficient ven- 
tilation, accumulations of dirt, annoyance of carriage visitors, and 
various other evils are taken into account—it is almost impossible, 
after all the care, learning, and expense bestowed on their pro- 
duction, to view these arrangements in any other light than as 
nuisances. Yet beauty, elegance, and grandeur ought not to be 
dispensed with on occasions of this description, whenever means 
can justly be found for their exhibition. It is ill-becoming in a 
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nation so distinguished by commercial supremacy, to admit of 
mean and sordid arrangements in application to its purposes; 
and to continue, as heretofore, destitute of a style of art which 
may reconcile the supply of the before-mentioned qualifications 
with the imperative demands of commercial utility and con- 
venience. 

It may be observed, justly, that a well-lighted and well- 
ventilated covering to the public footpaths in places of business 
and general resort is most highly desirable; that it would be 
very pleasant and comfortable for ladies to alight from their 
carriages on a showery day, and promenade in front of a 
line of gay shops on a clean and dry pavement; that it 
would save the annoyance of dripping wet umbrellas jostling 
against each other, and continually in danger of breaking 
the window glass; that it might supersede the unsightly effect 
and continual trouble and expense of canvass blinds, usually vieing 
with each other in ugliness, or producing this result from their 
incongruous forms and proportions, and when a shower comes on 
pouring streams of dirty water on the unfortunate passengers; 
and would be equally advantageous as presenting a cooling shade 
from the sun in hot weather. All these are important considerations 
in the economy of public convenience and private advantage ; 
and the attainment would doubtless justify to some extent a sacri- 
fice of taste if it were really necessary; but there is obviously 
no necessity for any such sacrifice as seen in the employment 
of columns for the support of roofs of this description. A design 
was recently submitted by Mr. Pickett, substituting for the 
columns of the Quadrant, the principle of suspension employed 
in the construction of our iron chain bridges. This design 
provided a light, elegant, and well-ventilated roof, composed 
of a series of domical iron frame-works (one to each house), filled 
in with thick semi-opaque and partially figured and tinted glass, 
—the whole presenting an enriched, but chaste and elegant 
effect, entirely relieved of every obstruction, even that of the 
street lamp-posts—the lamps being suspended from the extremity, 
and forming features in the design.* 

A further and striking instance of the unsuitability of the 
ancient and commonly employed styles of architecture to the 





* The expense of the whole of the constructive as well as decorative iron- 
work in question, including the domed framings, ornamental suspension chains, 
and standard supports for insertion in the brick walls, has been carefully esti- 
mated by Messrs. Bramah and Prestage, of Piccadilly, at the sum of sixty 
pounds for each house or compartment, averaging a superfice of nearly five 
hundred square feet. 
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necessities and demands of commercial business, is presented in 
the inconsistent and discordant effect of shop and office fronts, 
necessarily composed of large sheets of glass and slender metal 
supports and framings, forming the basements of houses, the super- 
structures of which are of the heavy and massive proportioned 
forms of masonry or brick-work thrown into masonic forms. 
The broad piers, the small and hard-outlined windows, the heavy 
cornices and other features, and the dingy, monotonous, if not 
filthy colour, which brick and stone are so rapidly found to 
assume in the smoky atmosphere of cities, altogether furnishing 
the most palpable contradiction to the proportions, quality, and 
frequently gay colouring of the base. The effect of these crushing 
and overpowering superstructures on the minds of persons unac- 
customed to the inconsistency, might be instructive as well as 
interesting. A lady, well known to the writer, a native of Scot- 
land, on visiting London for the first time, found much difficulty 
in suppressing her fears sufficiently to enable her, not only to 
enter, but even to pass the houses, which she graphically de- 
scribed as “ having all their lower parts cut away and standing 
upon nothing,’ —a remark not only applicable to cases wherein the 
original basement of brick or stone has been substituted by a 
shop-front of glass and metal, but to the majority of those of 
which the design throughout has emanated from accredited and 
experienced architects. 

In Domestic Architecture, the union of utility with beauty 
is equally,*if not more, indispensable than in the arrangements 
of public buildings, because it is in domestic edifices that the most 
continuous and most permanent effects upon health and con- 
venience are exemplified. In this (or rather in the application 
of ancient orders and styles to domestic purposes, for we have 
no domestic architecture), the heavy surmounting cornices 
and entablatures, almost indispensable to the completion of a 
good design, whether in the Grecian, Roman, or Italian styles— 
and which usually form a screen to the upper tier of windows— 
are exceedingly objectionable in a really architectural point of 
view, since internal comfort and convenience are on such 
occasions entirely sacrificed to the production of external 
effect. In the greater part of our club-houses, and the archi- 
tectural mansions of the nobility, in the series of official 
residences forming the wings of the new British Museum, 
and many other instances, these broad and heavy cornices 
form a solid prison-like wall, running up immediately in front 
of the windows of a continuity of apartments, obstructing light, 
obstructing ventilation, annihilating the external prospect, and 
converting those which, under a different system, might be among 
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the most cheerful and airy apartments of the building, into little 
better than dungeons. 

The necessity, alsu, which is found to exist for the erection 
of temporary screens or coverings within and beyond the porticos 
of public buildings, as witnessed at the Royal Academy, Mansion 
House, theatres, concert-rooms, and many of the private resi- 
dences of the metropolis, for the purpose of protecting the com- 
pany visiting those places from the weather—a convenience which 
architecture should legitimately supply—furnishes another proof 
of the anti-social and anti-domestic, as well as anti-commercial 
character of the established forms; while the rapidly increasing 
number of similar purposes for which the art is demanded, calls 
loudly for the application of forms and arrangements adapted 
to the nature and character of the objects to which they are 
devoted, and calculated for the attainment of beauty, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of an enlarged and comprehensive 
utility. 

A better acquaintance than heretofore with the physical con- 
stitution of man, and his connexion with, and dependence upon, 
the elements surrounding him, as well as the almost innume- 
rable refinements consequent upon an advancing state of civi- 
lization, has already created, and is still continuing to create, the 
necessity for various arrangements in connexion with art, science, 
and manufactures, in application to building, which were alto- 
gether unknown or unthought of during ages past ; or were, to a 
great extent, rendered unnecessary by the more genial and equable 
climates in which the several styles of art in common use at- 
tained their highest excellence. 

Instances of this are presented in various modern devices 
for the attainment of that most essential utility in every enclosed 
building —healthful and efficient ventilation. The hideous 
appendages for the accomplishment of this object recently 
erected on the roofs of the Sessions House at Newgate, St. 
James’s Palace, some of the theatres, &c. &c., would furnish 
sufficient evidence, if none other were wanting, that architecture, 
in relation to this climate at all events, and the present demands 
of society, requires other aids than that of ancient example, and 
has yet to gather much instruction from Nature, and to avail 
herself of much artistic skill and power in the blending of beauty 
and harmony in design with the necessary utilities of building. 

The inefficiencies of the established forms of architecture, 
to meet the wants and requirements of the present age, may 
be described under two heads; namely—inefticiencies which 
relate to the objects and purposes of building itself, and have 
immediate influence on the comforts, conveniencies, and elegancies 
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of life; and inefficiencies in respect to the nature of materials, 
daily becoming more and more indispensable in the general 
operations of architecture, and which, provided the skill were 
attained to develope their advantages, afford the greatest possible 
opportunity for its extension and improvement. Of these the most 
important are—iron, slate, and timber ; the two former of which 
Nature has given to this country in an inexhaustible supply. 

Of the abundance and economy of iron it is unnecessary here 
to speak. Its extensive employment as a substitute for timber 
in ship-building, its vast and daily-increasing use asa subservient 
agent in the operations of building and civil architecture, the more 
independent application of its peculiar and superior powers in the 
construction of suspension bridges and numerous other works, as 
well as the evidence of its invaluable properties as an underground 
agent, presented in its universal application for gas and water- 
pipes,—being amply sufficient to establish its inherent pre- 
eminence over every other material as a primary and independent 
constituent of architecture, even though its suitability for the 
refinements of ornamental form were of far more limited character 
than is actually the case. ; 

The very partial extent to which slate, in large slabs, has been 
commonly applied to analogous purposes, renders the value and 
economy of this material infinitely less known. The exceeding 
cheapness of its production, combined with the beauty of its 
texture, its strength and imperishable durability, is, however, 
daily eontinuing to recommend its use for an immense varicty 
of purposes, wherein simple utility and rigid economy are the 
only objects to be attained; while the facility with which it 
admits the action of the saw, the plane, and the polishing tool, 
the operation of the turning-lathe, and other instruments for the 
production of superficial ornamental form (in each of which 
respects its working power is greatly superior to that of every 
kind of timber)—independently of the beautiful and enduring 
process of enamelling, by which its surfaces are made to vie 
with the richest porcelain—is at once sufficient to establish it, 
not, it is true, as a primary element, but (if properly and effi- 
ciently applied) as a most invaluable auxiliary constituent of 
architecture.* 





* The North Wales Slate Company are now offering an unlimited supply 
of three-quarter inch slabs (planed on both sides), of trom four to five feet 
long, and two to three feet wide, at threepence-halfpenny per foot, delivered 
on ship-board. Larger and thicker slabs at proportionate cost. 

It is well ascertained that slab slating can be obtained of almost any size 
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An analytical examination of the primary principles or elements 
of Form, upon which the ancient styles and orders are founded, 
proves them to be invariably adapted to the properties of stone. 
These are found to constitute the common and universal basis of 
each and all of them, notwithstanding the differences of the results 
obtained by the varieties of application and development. 

The first of these elementary principles relates to the construc- 
tion of walls, and consists in the arrangement of solid (cubical) 
blocks, one upon another. The second principle of the masonic 
arts affects the production of ornamental form by means of 
carving on a surface. The third consists in the support of pro- 
jecting and other roofs on columns and piers; and the fourth 


and thickness that could be required—forty feet by thirty feet, and twenty 
inches thick, having, in one slab, not unfrequently been realised. Peculiar 
and expensive machinery is, however, requisite in order to procure a regular 
supply of slabs of colossal magnitude, and owing to the very limited demand 
hitherto existing, enterprises of this nature have not been deemed to offer a 
sufficiently sure and profitable return for the capital necessary to be embarked. 
With regard to the inexhaustible character of our natural supply, no doubt 
whatever can exist. 

In the Idris Quarry, near Lake Arren, Minfardd, Merionethshire, one vein 
alone is found to measure 1,200 yards in length, and upwards of 100 yards in 
width. 

In a recent publication of Mr. Joseph George, an inhabitant of North 
Wales, much conversant in these subjects, who has been many years practically 
engaged in iron manufactures, and has himself invented an exceedingly simple 
and mgenious method of building houses, for humble purposes, composed 
entirely of slate slabs, in iron framings—and which he states himself: able to 
accomplish at a saving of one-fourth of the cost of common buildings,—it is 
stated that, “ In this last-named district (7. e.) North Wales, there are at least 
2,500 square miles of one mass of slate strata, and openings have only taken 
place where Providence has made its goodness and quality so prominent as to 
force itself into notice. I find (says he), from inquiry of a proprietor of one 
of the largest quarries, Aberllefelyn, that, although so extensive and produc- 
tive, it did not cost a single shilling to open it (the very first piece taken out 
being saleable); and this, with proper care and judgment, might be the case 
in the whole district, the situation of the mines offering this advantage in so 
many different places. It has hitherto been considered that no vein of slate 
could possibly pay for working, unless it were of that fine and silky-like quality 
that will split to the greatest nicety, or into the thinnest sort of slate for 
covering houses, &c., as nothing else could be found to pay its way ; so that 
the slabs we get in London and elsewhere, although so fine in quality, and 
of so large a size, are nothing more than of secondary consideration to the 
quarry proprietor, being such as were formerly turned aside for want of a 
demand. Many quarries in which the slabs are not of the fine silky texture 
before described, although immensely large and good in quality, have been 
considered failures, the slabs being so large they could do nothing with them, 
and the quarries became abandoned. This is the case where they are short of 
the convenience of roads, water-power, and machinery, and many are to be 
had for little or nothing. A similar abundance of natural supply is also found 
to exist in the counties of Devon, Somerset, Cornwall, and several others.” 
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(although in a less degree affecting mechanical arrangement) is 
exemplified in the prevalence or predominance of straight-lined 
and angular forms. 

The principle of mural construction by the piling of solid 
masses 1s at once so obviously contra-distinguished from the 
nature of iron, slate, and timber, that the necessity of adopting 
other means whenever these materials are employed, must, by the 
most indifferent observer, be immediately recognised. 

In the application of iron to the ornamental purposes of 
architecture, it is evidently indispensable that the process of 
casting be resorted to; and if the effects produced by the carv- 
ings of masonry are attempted by this process, they are neces- 
sarily less bold and effective, and altogether inferior in quality, 
by reason of the impossibility of relieving the model from the 
sand, when the undercutting, so necessary to prominent and 
well-carved form, has to be imitated. The result of such attempts 
to follow out this principle of masonry, is, therefore, to ex- 
hibit iron in the light of a decidedly inferior material for 
ornamental purposes. And yet the slightest consideration of 
the innate qualities of iron, and the vast variety of ornamental 
purposes to which it is constantly applied, from grand and 
massive interstitial gates and screens—(modern examples of 
which are witnessed at Hyde Park Corner, the arch at Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Marquis of Westminster’s in Grosvenor-street, 
&c.)—to the lace-like transparent brooches and ear-rings of 
the bijouterie of Berlin, must render obvious the real supe- 
riority and vastly extended powers of this material for the pur- 
poses of ornament, and prove the second elementary principle of 
form of the masonic arts entirely inefficient for the development 
of the powers and properties of iron. 

The third—namely, that of supporting roofs and porticos by 
the agency of columns and piers—(though perfectly capable of 
being applied to iron, and realizing in the application greater 
cheapness and durability than is attained by other materials)— 
furnishes no criterion of the constructive powers and economy 
of the material. The suspension principle, illustrated in chain 
bridges (of which the bridge at Charing Cross, as a work of 
mere mechanical science, presents an effective example), is that 
alone which can really develope those properties and superior 
powers of iron, by which it is distinguished from stone; and 
therefore it is that the third elementary principle of masonic 
architecture, equally with the first and second, is inadequate and 
inefficient as a practical exponent of the advantages of this 
material in the art. 

In respect to the fourth, or last named principle of elementary 
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form in masonry—namely, that of the general determination of 
parts and features by straight and angular outlines—two points 
of consideration present themselves ; the one relating to utility— 
as strength, durability, facility in execution, &c.; the other, affect- 
ing the general production of beauty. 

‘Here, not to anticipate another portion of our subject, we 
must content ourselves by referring to the observation and 
experience of the reader in proof of the following facts :— 

Ist. That any elongated piece of metal (of which a poker offers 
a familiar example, the object being to obtain the greatest amount 
of strength with the smallest weight of metal) is far less liable to 
bend or break, and is, therefore, stronger, from the introduction 
of occasional swellings or annulets, than if the instrument, having 
the same quantity of metal, presented a straight-lined rod. 

2ndly. That receding angles—such, for example, as occur in 
the inside of wooden casks, or iron water-cans, present the first 
and readiest points of corrosion and decay. 

3rdly. That a pliant piece of metal—say, for example, a yard 
of wire or iron hooping—is with much less time and trouble 
made to produce a circular than an angular form, as well as being 
stronger and much less liable to burst. That in the process of 
casting there is certainly not more, but rather less trouble in the 
production of non-angular than straight-lined forms, and that the 
junction of such forms for simple constructive purposes, is not 
necessarily attended by additional trouble or expense. While in 
reference to beauty, we have not only the authority of the cele- 
brated theory of Logarth in favour of the simple element of the 
curved line, but the example of Nature, in the most excellent of 
her productions, to make manifest the supremacy of the combi- 
nation of such lines in the production of the beautiful. 

Another consideration, irrespective of that of form, but which 
not immaterially affects the efficiency of the masonic styles and 
practices of architecture in application to iron, is one connected 
with the treatment of surface; or in other words, the application 
of coatings, whether of paint or other substance, for the purposes 
of preservation and effect. In the masonic arts, practices of this 
description are merely tolerated, or resorted to as necessary evils, 
consequent upon the trying nature of our climate, and the great 
prevalence of smoke from our extensive use of coal—destructive 
influences which, even upon the best qualities of stone, almost 
demand the interposition of some external and _ repeatedly 
applied medium, to protect the material, and preserve our 
edifices in a somewhat decent state of cleanliness. The 
equanimity of the Greek and Roman originators of the arts we 
copy, was undisturbed by considerations such as these; and 
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since the appearance of clean and uncorroded stone and marble 
is certainly not improved by the addition of paint, it is not sur- 
prising that the operation of applying it formed no essential part 
of the arts derived from nations of antiquity. But the very 
different properties of the material of iron, its tendency to oxida- 
tion, and the dull and heavy colour it possesses, imperatively 
demand some external application for the combined attainment 
of utility and beauty in its use; and, therefore, any style or 
system of art, of which painting or other equivalent process does 
not form an essential portion, cannot be other than inadequate 
and inefficient in adaptation to the properties of iron. 

It will perhaps be remarked by the reader, that “Iron is 
frequently employed for the purposes of building, in forms very 
different from those which prevail in masonry ;” and we will 
therefore venture some observations on the common employ- 
ment of this material in the formation of verandas, balconies, 
conservatories attached to dwelling-houses, and constructions of 
a similar character. 

In reference to features of this description, it must be confessed 
that amidst many which are very objectionable, specimens are 
occasionally to be found which not only exhibit consistency with 
the nature of iron, but a considerable degree of positive and in- 
trinsic beauty. In architecture, however, as in the highest and 
most complicated works of Nature, two distinct properties of 
beauty are found to exist,—the one is “the positive,” or beauty 
of individual parts; the other (and this by far the most important 
in respect to architecture) is “the relative beauty ” of individual 
parts to each other, and their connexion in an uniform, con- 
sistent, and harmonious whole. Now, it must be perfectly 
evident to any observer of Nature, that harmonious relationship 
of parts is the most essential concomitant of beauty and perfec- 
tion, in all constructions which involve plurality and variety of 
parts. No one could imagine the legs of the elephant to have 
as good an effect if surmounted by a body of the proportions 
of the race-horse, as by the huge and solid mass which Nature 
designed them to sustain; or that the delicate head and neck of 
the giraffe, or the soft and downy wing of the ostrich, could be 
transferred to bodies of an opposite character to their own, 
without the most offensive results as regards the laws of propor- 
tion, fitness, and just relationship of parts; without which, ex- 
cellence, in any complicated production, can never be attained. 

In respect to verandas (those useful and most agreeable ap- 
pendages to domestic structures), it is easy to perceive that a 
large amount of endeavour has been unsuccessfully made to pro- 
duce harmonious effect through the junction of the discordant 
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elements of stone and metal (we name stone, because although 
brick and cement are most frequently employed for houses having 
verandas, they are invariably put into the forms of stone archi- 
tecture). If it be inquired, “ Why are the elements of stone and 
metal necessarily discordant ?’—we reply by reference to the 
distinctions inherent in their nature, which demand totally dif- 
ferent principles of construction, and a different order of forms in 
decoration, rightly and satisfactorily to express the properties 
of either. 

But it may be said “That each of these materials might be 
subjected to laws of form adapted to their respective natures, 
and be thus combined together in a work of architecture.” True, 
respective parts of opposing character may be and are continually 
so combined ; but where is the /aw that should govern the entire 
work—and by which alone relative beauty can be obtained—to be 
derived from? The stone will say, “ Because I am the primary 
material of the edifice, my nature shall be the law which shall 
control the whole;” while the metal replies, “ Because I am the 
superior material, possessing greater power and capacity than 
stone, and moreover am employed for those features of the struc- 
ture most prominently presented to the view; the forms and pro- 
portions adapted to my nature and properties shall regulate and 
determine the whole.” And so, between the complicated claims 
of the opposing elements, relative beauty, and consequent unity 
and harmony in effect, is sacrificed. 

The most prominent and conspicuous feature of the edifice (as 
a veranda most frequently is) expressing form adapted to metal 
(and this usually of thin and paper-like proportions), and the pri- 
mary and integral parts and surfaces of the building adapted to 
stone, are therefore left to display internecine war one with the 
other. And, notwithstanding the innumerable occasions in which 
the experiment has been tried, and the partial success which may 
sometimes effect the production of positive beauty in individual 
parts, no law has yet been derived—nor ever can be derived— 
from the nature of cither, or the combination of both, which can 
reconcile their inherent distinctions, and render possible the at- 
tainment of relative beauty by their conjunctive expression. 

On reference to the best examples of classic architecture, the 
portico is found to dictate the law to, and influencing the forms 
and proportions of, the whole edifice; or rather, the necessary 
form and integral character of the primary, has determined the 
general character and disposition of the extraneous construction. 
Solid geometric mass is exhibited in the blocks of which the 
walls are composed, and forms presenting geometric quantity are 
the harmonious characteristics of the portico, 
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In like manner, verandas, which are of equivalent use and 
prominency, should dictate or express the character of the pri- 
mary arrangements of the building of which they are made 
a part. This appendage, in conformity with the economy of 
metal, is composed of forms the decided reverse of those which 
exhibit geometric quantity ; and, in obedience to the analogous 
principle established in the antique arts, can become a consistent 
and suitable appendage to none other than constructions in which 
solid body or quantity is abandoned (as in the walls of a wooden 
house, and necessarily so when iron is employed for like pur- 
poses),—or at least to none other than edifices which, in their 
external effects, are rendered expressive of such a principle of 
construction, in a manner analogous to that in which cement is 
commonly employed to imitate the forms of masonry. 

In suspension bridges, as hitherto erected, another instance is 
presented of the abortive effect of the union of the forms of 
masonic architecture, as exhibited in the piers, with the enlarged 
and peculiar powers of iron, so strikingly manifested in chain 
construction. What masonic architecture has to do with such 
erections it would be difficult to determine, since neither Greece, 
nor Rome, nor Italy, amongst the ancients; nor any of the 
European nations, during the development of Gothic architecture 
in the middle ages ; have left us any type or semblance of an iron 
suspension bridge. It is to the industry and energy of modern 
mechanical science, during the present century, that we are 
indebted for these economical and expressive structures. And, 
as if to serve the purpose of a powerful illustration of how lamen- 
tably far behind the spirit, endeavour, and accomplishment of the 
present age, the art and science of architecture still remain, it 
has hitherto found no other forms for the piers of bridges of 
this description, than those it is so complacently accustomed to 
dream over in the comfortable easy-chair of ancient physical 
example. 

So great, indeed, is the extent to which the powers of inven- 
tion have been suffered to lie dormant in the practice of architec- 
ture, that it has become a question whether it is justly entitled to 
be considered as an art; for the imitation of formative example 
in architecture is not fine art—and the composition and re- 
arrangement of features long since brought to perfection, and the 
patterns of which are as common as the characters of the 
alphabet, have no reasonable claim to such distinction. 

The effect of the limitation of the forms of architecture to 
such as are suited to the qualities of stone, is to perpetuate an 
expensive and tedious process of building, and shut out from 
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general attainment many important advantages in utility, cheap- 
ness, and beauty, which the employment of an order of forms, 
philosophically and practically adapted to the nature and economy 
of iron, slate, and timber, would unquestionably occasion. Among 
these, the more prominent are—facility in erection (and this at 
all seasons of the year); portability, which includes an easy 
power of talking to pieces and removal without injury and de- 
struction—the consequence of which is, a capacity for exporta- 
tion; durability, by which society would be relieved from thie 
continual expense and trouble of repairs consequent upon the 
intricate and perishable character of common buildings; the per- 
fection of many utilities and conveniences, impossible of attain- 
ment by any application and extension of masonic principles, 
combined with the production of a distinct and superior order of 
beauty. And this, as will subsequently be shown (when fairly 
and properly developed), at cunsiderably less outlay than attends 
the common practice of the arts of masonry, and the application 
of their primary forms and extraneous features to the common 
purposes of common building. 

The nature and innate qualities of slate render it infinitely 
better calculated to resist the effects of climate, and maintain a 
lengthened state of preservation, than any description of sand or 
limestone. But from the circumstance of Nature presenting us with 
stone in massive blocks, and slate in comparatively thin slabs, it 
is obvious that while the former possesses a constructive and sus- 
taining, the latter presents little other than a covering or enclosing 
power. ‘The idea of a solid wall of slabs of slate is almost as 
absurd and impracticable as a solid wall of iron or timber. The 
material offers itself as a most invaluable substitute for iron 
plates and timber plankings, but not for blocks of stone, the 
thickness of which it fails to realize, and hence the necessity for 
an order of Forms adapted to iron and timber, in order to render 
the advantages offered by slate available and beneficial to society. 

Even were the first principle of the masonic arts to be aban- 
doned (as is invariably the case when iron or timber houses are 
erected), and slate enclosure, in conjunction with iron or timber 
supports or framings, were attempted for the walls, yet, though 
slabs might easily be made to assume the superficial forms of blocks 
of stone, and, with the aid of paint, some imitation of their ap- 
pearance, the massive and block-like character of masonic fea- 
tures renders them totally unfit for application to a material 
of such nature. And, therefore, in the absence of a system of 
architecture providing a different description of ornamental form, 
as well as of primary construction, from that which prevails in 
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common practice, the benefits to be derived from the employment 
of slabs of slate must continue unavailable—except in application 
to paving, roofing, and various minor purposes. 

It may still be unknown to many of our readers, that science 
has at length accomplished the valuable and important work of 
rendering timber un-inflammable, and, at the same time, imper- 
vious to wet and dry rot; the entire process not necessarily 
adding more than a small fraction to the original cost. This 
discovery, the efficiency of which has been practically tested and 
proved,* has the effect of at once exhibiting timber in the light 
of an infinitely less objectionable and more efficient material 
than heretofore, and one particularly applicable, as a cheap sub- 
stitute for iron, in the construction of skeleton framings for walls 
and roofs, admitting an external enclosure of slabs of slate,—the 
interior being lined either with the same, or fire-proof lath and 
plaster. 

But, notwithstanding the economy to be obtained by the use 
of this incombustible and anti-decaying timber, for purposes of 
the above description, as well as for the interior fittings of 
houses, the expensive process of carving forms in timber for the 
purpose of architectural ornament—combined with the fragile 
character of the work, and the receptacle for dirt and wet it 
necessarily presents when exposed to the weather—renders it 
highly objectionable and unavailing on such occasions, and tends 
greatly to increase the demand for an order of forms systemati- 
cally adapted to the properties of iron in architecture, and calcu- 
lated to facilitate the use of the latter material, in conjunction with 
timber and slate, in the practical arrangements of building. 

The unfitness and inadequacy of the principles of masonic 





* At the wharf of the Timber Preserving Company (Payne’s Pateut), 
Cannon Row, Westminster, a model wood cottage may be seen, which has 
been filled with shavings, set on fire, and exposed to the flames for a very con- 
siderable time without injury to the rafters and plankings. 

Similar results have been obtained, where a large quantity of highly resinous 
planks and staves had accidentally caught fire in a building,—the whole 
interior mass burning with terrific fury,—while the rafters and beams preserved 
by this process, notwithstanding the immense heat to which they were exposed, 
did not communicate or extend the flame. : 

It has likewise been tried in India, and proved a most effectual preservative 
from the destructive ravages of the white ant; and is found to prevent the 
attacks of the Limnoria, ‘Teredo, and all other sea-worms. 

The process may with equal, and, indeed, greater facility and effect, be 
applied to the most cheap and porous, as to the hardest and most expensive 
woods, It is a great improver of the appearance; and causes deal, pine, and 
other common woods, to admit with ease a very beautiful and enduring French 
— as likewise every variety of bright and glowing tint by the process of 

yeing. 
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forms for the development of the economy of iron, or of slate 
and timber, have now been pointed out. It follows that a style 
of art really adapted to this object must be based upon elemen- 
tary principles of a totally different character; and to define 
these is the object of the System of Architecture proposed by 
Mr. W. Vose Pickett, of which we have now to give some 
account. 

Mr. Pickett shows that the first principle of form to be con- 
sidered is that which is governed by the construction of walls, 
composed, not of solid masses, but of a skeleton framing (whether 
of iron or uninflammable timber), with a double oz single en- 
closure, either of iron plates, slate slabs, fire-proof lath and 
plaster, or any other available and efficient substance or sub- 
stances. The double enclosure forming a hollow wall, admitting 
a stratum of air between the surfaces; or, if occasion require, a 
filling in of dry sand, &c. 

The elementary principles placed by Mr. Pickett next in order, 
relate to the character of ornamental form, as affected by the 
materials of construction. One consists in the introduction of 
interstitial, perforated, or open cast work of iron or other sub- 
stance, expressed in variety of feature, and suspended at given 
distances from the surfaces of walls, ceilings, cornices, &c., by 
the agency of pins or screws, of efficient and correspondent 
design. Another, in the expression of Low RELIEF, or intaglio 
ornamental form, moulded, cast, or wrought on the surface of 
the walls, or other parts of edifices. 

A fourth principle is illustrated in the application of suspension- 
chains and tie-beams, secured to the walls or buttresses of build- 
ings, as a means of support to porticos and roofs of large edifices 
in general, without the intervention of columns or piers. 

A fifth consists in the general or predominant introduction 
of curvilinear or anti-angular forms, throughout the primary 
parts and apertures of buildings. 

The sixth and last elementary principle laid down by Mr. 
Pickett consists in the artistic and mechanical employment of 
paint, or other available and efficient medium of preservation, 
polish, and colour. 


Of the first of these we may observe, that it has been already 
proved by practical experience in the formation of iron houses, 
churches, and other buildings, exported to the colonies and else- 
where during late years, and in all ages in the erection of timber 
edifices, to be perfectly consistent with the properties and economy 
of iron and timber. It admits of application in various ways. 
For example, an iron skeleton or framing with enclosure of iron 
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plates, or a similar one with enclosure of slate slabs: these on flat 
surfaces are doubtless preferable, and, as we have shown, consider- 
ably cheaper than iron plates. Perforated iron lathing or wire 
net, with a coating of plaster or cement, likewise forms a good 
enclosure for interiors. Each and all of these appliances are 
decidedly fire-proof. Nearly equal effects, in this respect, as well 
as in other peculiar advantages of walls of this description, may, 
however, be attained by the employment of timber rendered 
incombustible and undecaying by chemical and atmospheric 
agency, for the purpose of skeleton-framing, or in the form of 
common wood lath for the reception of plaster. The process 
being available at a mere fraction on the cost of raw timber. 

In consequence of the main support and strength of these 
walls being dependent upon skeleton-framing, it is by no 
means necessary that double enclosures should be at all times 
employed. For example, in the foundations and cellarage 
of buildings, in the erection of out-houses, coach-houses, lofts 
and stables, commercial stores and manufactories, granaries, &c., 
a single enclosure of slate-slab would, in the majority of cases, 
effect every desired object, combined with less occupation of 
space, and considerably diminished outlay ; while purposes 
occasionally present themselves wherein single enclosures would 
be efficient, not only for use, but for the attainment of grand and 
consistent architectural eifect. An example of this has been 
illustrated in a design, by Mr. Pickett, for a portable and fire- 
proof Colosseum, on a scale similar to that in the Regent’s Park, 
London, projected by the proprietors of that establishment, for 
the purpose of exhibiting the panoramas of London in the cities 
of Europe and America. The main supports and girders of the 
framings being, under peculiar artistic treatment, prominently 
developed in aid of external effect. 

The saving of space in foundations and single enclosed walls, 
may in general terms be stated at an average of seventy out of 
seventy-two inches ; in those parts where the upright beams and 
transverse girders do not occur, and where these present them- 
selves (say at average distances of from six to ten feet or more, 
according to circumstances), the projection into the interior would 
not, doubtless, exceed one-third of the thickness or depth of 
brick walls ; while in the case of hollow or double enclosed walls, 
the occupation of space necessary for the attainment of equivalent 
strength, may be stated at an average of one foot to three or 
four feet thickness of brick-work. Independent of which, the 
hollow enclosure is at all times available for closets and other 
uses, 

In reference to the question of expense, it must be obvious 
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that foundations and walls of this description would bear no 
comparison with the cost of the enormous masses of brick 
and stone work, employed for the same purposes, in common 
practice. 

Portability—facility for speedy erection at all seasons of the 
year—and capacity for taking to pieces and removal without injury 
or destruction (thereby enabling houses and other buildings to be, 
at small expense, re-erected in a more convenient place)—form 
other and important advantages. 

Safety from attacks by lightning is another peculiar advantage 
resulting from the application of iron: this metal being a con- 
ducting agent, by which the electric fluid is quietly and harmlessly 
conveyed into the ground, without damage to the building. In 
the 162nd number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ is an admirable 
article “On the Nature of Thunder Storms, and the means 
of Protecting Buildings and Shipping from the destructive 
attacks of Electricity,” by Mr. Snow Harris. The writer, after 
furnishing a most fearful account of the destruction of cathedral 
and church towers, houses, powder-magazines, shipping, and 
other constructions, by this dangerous element, embracing a most 
alarming sacrifice of life and property (and of which almost every 
newspaper published during the summer season furnishes addi- 
tional proof), observes— 

“Were our houses, powder-magazines, and other structures built of 
iron, or did they consist of a frame-work of iron, filled in with brick 
or stone (slate, of course, being equally applicable), they might bid 
defiance to the ravages of accidental or wilful fire, as well as to all 
the lightning of the tropics,—strike where it might, the deadly element 
would be conducted quietly into the ground. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we must have recourse to a less useful system of protectors 
(namely, that of expressly prepared conductors), until advancing 
knowledge and receding prejudice shall have introduced iron buildings, 
and iron ships, as well as iron roads and iron bridges.” 

It is altogether a mistake, although a very common one, to 
imagine that iron attracts the electric element. It is merely 
a passive agent, by which the fluid, when surrounding any 
object, becomes quietly conducted into the ground, and is pre- 
vented from doing damage. When a rod is carried up above 
the summit of a building, it is in order that it may meet the 
lightning before it reaches the building, and thereby preserve it 
from the consequences of contact. But that such conductors 
are incapable of attracting the element is proved from a not 
unfrequently observed fact, of balls of fire striking buildings in 
the immediate vicinity of these conducting rods, showing thereby 
the desirability of increasing the number of these instruments,— 
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or rather of employing iron, the material of which they are com- 
posed, to the greatest possible extent in the arrangements of 
building. 

The great superiority of iron houses and other buildings over 
those composed of ordinary materials, in respect to perfect safety 
from electrical attacks, as also from earthquakes and similar con- 
vulsions of Nature (in addition to protection from the ravages of 
fire), has indeed been clearly established by the facts attending 
the use of such as have, for a considerable period, been exported 
from London, Liverpool, and other British ports, and erected in 
Jamaica, Demerara, Bermuda, and others of the West India islands, 
as well as to the East Indies, Africa, and other tropical countries 
peculiarly exposed to the ravages of thunder-storms. 

The obvious and acknowledged security afforded by iron con- 
structions against the devastations of fire, necessarily involves 
another consideration, which is—modification of the severity of 
temperature, or mitigation of the heat of summer and cold of 
winter, an object highly desirable to be attained, and evidently 
governed by the same laws. This is proved by the analogy 
of the iron safe, which, if composed of single plates, will, 
when exposed to high temperature by the action of fire, 
hecome red hot, and cause destruction to the contents; while 
at equal or even greater heat, perfect safety is secured by 
the application of a second plate, or double enclosure, and 
the admission of a stratum of air between the surfaces—an 
infallible test of the cooling power resulting from the latter 
arrangement. On the other hand, in illustration of the effect 
of hollow walls in mitigation of cold in interiors, reference 
may be made to proved advantages in the case of green- 
houses, which, though only partially composed of hollow walls of 
bonded brick, have been found, without other aid, to maintain so 
much higher a temperature than those of solid construction, as to 
preserve plants in perfect health during winters of greater seve- 
rity than those in which the same species had, for many years, 
been destroyed, under the influence of walls of the ordinary solid 
construction ; proving in this as well as the former case, the 
benefit to result from a stratum of air between two surfaces. It 
is also worthy of remark, that iron is employed for the purposes 
of building to a much greater extent in Russia, especially at 
St. Petersburgh, than in other countries. 

In the present acknowledged state of general unacquaintance 
with the laws of sounp in relation to building and architecture, 
the difficulty of maintaining any assertion on the subject is ob- 
vious, There is, however, much reason to apprehend that hollow 
walls, between the surface of which a regular stratum of air is 
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admitted, would possess superiority over those of solid construc- 
tion, in the condensation of sound originating within the edifice 
or apartment—and exclusion of that arising from without—the 
first and most important object to attain. Since the voice of a 
speaker, for example, would, under such circumstances, be dis- 
tinctly heard in a much larger edifice, and consequently by a more 
numerous congregation,—a point materially calculated to affect 
the real economy of church-building, as well as that of theatres, 
music-rooms, and places of general auditory. If, however, the 
result of practical and special test and experiment should 
prove the reverse of this effect to ensue from the employment of 
hollow walls, abundance of means are at hand for remedying 
such an objection, by the use of dry sand, &c., for filling in the 
spaces. 

The second object of attainment in this respect being that of 
equal diffusion of sound, whether oral or instrumental, is pro- 
bably somewhat better, though still very imperfectly understood. 
It is, however, indisputably allowed to be favorably influenced by 
the absence of columns and similar obstructions in interiors, as 
well as by the avoidance of angles and angular forms. 

A further and peculiarly beneficial result of the introduction of 
hollow walls is the opportunity thereby presented for the diffusion 
of warmth throughout public and other buildings, in a manner con- 
ducive to the bodily health and comfort of those who visit or dwell 
in them. The common practice of inserting pipes for the con- 
veyance of heated air or steam under the floors and above the 
ceilings of apartments, is highly injurious and destructive to the 
human constitution. To receive an excess of warmth for any 
length of time, either from beneath the feet, or directly above 
the head, greater than that by which the body is surrounded, 
is well known by every reflective and observing medical practi- 
tioner, and easy to be proved by personal experiment, to have 
an exceedingly weakening and disordering effect upon the frame 
and functions of life. Artificial warmth in buildings, in order to 
be effectual and healthful, should invariably surround or approach 
us from the sides.. In common solid walls it is almost impossible 
to accomplish this, because, in addition to the necessity for 
cutting the wall away, or leaving spaces sufficient to receive the 
frequently numerous pipes required for this purpose (by which 
the stability of a structure becomes impaired), the non-conducting 
properties of stone, and the density of the substance (even though 
the wall be brick) through which the heat is required to pene- 
trate, renders this the most extravagant and uneconomical mode 
of application that can in such cases be resorted to. In hollow 
walls, especially if composed of iron and slate, the greatest 
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facility for the insertion of pipes, as well as for the genial 
diffusion of heat, is presented ; and it is not until such walls are 
admitted into general use, and such a disposition of warming 
power can with ease be effected, that the health of the congre- 
gations who assemble in large buildings, or that of the inhabitants 
of houses warmed by processes of this description, can be properly 
provided for. 

In respect to the construction of chimneys, it is unquestionable 
that iron pipes inserted between the hollow surfaces of walls 
present a most economical and efficient means for the convey- 
ance of smoke. To those disposed to doubt the value of the 
application, a visit to Messrs. Holmes’s shawl warehouse, 
Regent-street, London, is recommended, where hollow cast-iron 
pipes, having externally the appearance of Sienna marble columns, 
are made to perform the office of kitchen chimneys, in addition 
to that of supporting the weight of the stacks and walls above. 

The frightful extent to which the disfigurement of buildings is 
effected through the miserable necessity for the super-addition of 
metal pipes to the summits of brick and stove chimneys, pre- 
senting every variety of deformity, while usually failing to fulfil 
their object in the cure of smoky apartments, furnishes humi- 
liating proof of the low ebb at which practical science still 
remains in respect to architecture. But if (in conformity with 
common notions) an extraordinary amount of curvature, espe- 
cially in short chimneys, be necessary for the avoidance of the 
nuisance of smoky rooms, hollow walls, and iron pipes inserted 
within them, certainly present the greatest facility for the attain- 
ment of this object, as well as for removal of the present causes of 
offence from the sky-effects of houses, through the incongruous 
and wretched assemblages of tinker’s work, which constitute the 
crowning ornaments of so large a proportion of metropolitan 
buildings. 

In respect to ventilation—that most important but de- 
plorably-neglected concomitant of good building,—it is indis- 
pensable that ample provision be made for draughting off the 
air, rendered impure by the respiration of crowded assem- 
blies ; since, if this object be effected, “ Nature,” which is said 
“to abhor a vacuum,” with very little precautions on the part 
of the architect, will speedily furnish a fresh supply. 

In severe weather, however, it is highly desirable that the air 
so admitted should previously undergo the process of warming ; 
and hollow walls offer peculiar facilities for pipes and other 
apparatus for this purpose, as well as for the transmission of the 
vitiated atmosphere of the apartment through perforations in the 
wall and communications with the summit of the building, A 
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highly-interesting and philosophical theory has recently been 
promulgated, respecting the causes which are believed to influence 
the action of wind. By this it is contended, that in some un- 
known part of the regions of space a vacuum is created, and 
that wind is produced by the rushing of the atmospheric air into 
that vacuum. A valuable hint in the science of ventilation 
appears to be deducible from this theory, which is, that if a 
simple machine upon the common principle of an exhauster or 
air-pump—but of quiet and self-sustained action—were applied 
between the ceiling and outer roof of churches and places of 
general assembly, the object hitherto found so difficult of attain- 
ment in closely-covered buildings, namely, that of getting out the 
impure air, in order to get in a constant supply of that which is 
fresh and wholesome —might be effectually accomplished. 

In addition to the various advantages herein enumerated, as 
calculated to result from the application of the constructive 
principle and materials now under notice, may be mentioned 
the absence of every description of vermin, and the avoidance of 
the absorption of damp, and its unhealthy accompaniment, mil- 
dew, so common in brick walls, especially such as, being under- 
ground, have never proper opportunity of becoming dry. The 
non-absorbent properties of iron, slate, and even of chemical- 
ized timber, render them infinitely better suited than brick and 
stone work for the accomplishment of the desired object of dry- 
ness in building; while, in contradistinction to almost every de- 
scription of stone and raw timber (within, and on the surface of 
which, animalcules, as well as vegetable life, are liable to be engen- 
dered), iron is wholesome and beneficial to health in its very decay. 
The common rust from nails, &c., in gardens and other places, 
being not unfrequently ordered for inward application by medical 
practitioners; while various preparations of iron are known to 
have exceedingly strengthening effects on the human constitution. 

From these properties, peculiar to this metal, it might be pre- 
sumed that influences decidedly favourable to health would result, 
from their general effect upon the quality of the air inhaled within 
the interior of houses, in the construction of which the material 
was largely employed. 

With regard to the principle of interstitial or transparent form, 
as compared with that which is massive and opaque from being 
carved or cast on the surface of a solid body, it may be remarked 
that it would probably be impossible to produce a design for the 
one, which could not, with some slight modification, be carried out 
in the other. It is from the contingent positions and circum- 
stances in which these forms are placed, and the influences which 
are brought to bear upon them, through the agency of light, and 
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its action upon their peculiar combinations, that the excellencies- 
of the one in comparison with those of the other can be developed. 
For example, to compare “ great things with small,” if we take 
a piece of lace (a fabric in the highest degree susceptible of the 
beauty of interstitial form), and paste it over a solid body of its 
own colour, its outlines and configuration will remain the same. 
Still beautiful it may be, but illustrative of the effect produced 
by solid and opaque form, analogous to that exhibited in the sur- 
face-carved or relievo-ornament of masonic architecture. Again, 
if the same piece of lace be stretched over a surface of agreeably 
contrasted colour, the beauty and elaboration of its form will 
become much more manifest, though still expressive of a solidity 
coincident with that of a printed or embossed pattern over an 
opaque substance, rather than of the transparent qualities in which 
its intrinsic excellence consists. But remove this piece of lace from 
the substance over which you had stretched it, and place it at a 
judicious distance in advance of the surface of contrasted colour, 
allowing the action of light to fall favourably upon it, and the 
result will be, not only that the beautiful intricacy of its forms 
will be prominently exhibited, but a super-added, peculiar, highly 
interesting, and, moreover, entirely gratuitous species of beauty 
and effect becomes produced, through the varied repetition of its 
forms and combinations, and the ever varying modifications of 
the same, in the incorporealities of shadow. 

Now, though it might. perhaps, be brought within the bounds 
of possibility to produce interstitial forms of this description in 
stone or timber, of proportions, it may be said, delicate enough 
for the purposes of architecture, yet the brittle and fragile pro- 
perties of these materials, as compared with the extraordinary 
strength and tenacity of iron, and similar substances, render the 
latter the most, if not the only, efficient medium for the practical 
realization of the effects to be produced by the systematic intro- 
duction of these forms in architecture. 

We may notice, further, that besides the advantages arising 
from the forms described, there is yet another, alike peculiar to 
their character and principle of arrangement, and one of importance 
in their power and efficiency for the maintenance of the beauty 
of cleanliness. In carved or basso-relievo form,—especially when 
applied to exteriors, exposed to a humid atmosphere so fully 
charged with particles of soot and dirt, and embryo vegetable 
matter, as our own,—it. is impossible, without frequently repeated 
mechanical washing and brushing, to preserve such a state of 
cleanliness as is requisite to exhibit the lights and shadows of 
the original work, or to protect the forms in question from the 
accumulations of filth necessarily engendered within the opaque 
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intricacies of carved form, especially when of rich and bold pro- 
portion. 

In the metallic interstitial form, on the contrary, as applied in 
accordance with the provisions described, the necessity for 
cleansing operations of this nature is almost entirely removed. 
For, independently of the non-absorbent properties of iron, and 
the absence of the glutinous and slimy surface occasioned by tl - 
growth of minute vegetable and animal life, so almost inseparable 
from stone, the position in which the various features of this 
description are placed, in relation to the walls, namely, at a clear 
distance in advance of the surface, is calculated to effect the con- 
tinual cleansing and washing of their interstices, through the 
natural action of wind and rain. 

The durability of iron forms, possessing such peculiar ad- 
vantages as compared with that of the forms and materials 
of common application in the building arts, must be obvious 
to every experienced and observing mind. This durability 
materially affects the conditions of beauty, as well as gencral 
economy in the art; a point most amply illustrated by the effects 
of decay, so almost everywhere observable on stone buildings 
exposed to the destructive influences of the carbonic acid gas 
with which our atmosphere is charged, combined with those 
resulting from the absorbent properties of the material, and 
which are not unfrequently found to manifest themselves even 
before the erection of a building is completed; in addition to the 
great expense attendant upon the work of restoration. 

An additional and important advantage resulting from the use 
of forms of this description is peculiar economy, and the cheap- 
ness with which they can be procured. In the use of stone in 
the arts of masonry, every individual feature is produced by the 
hand-work and chisel of the artisan, a slow and tedious process, 
involving great expense in the operation ; and provided the quality 
of its material would admit, one which could only be justified by 
the necessity of every feature and part being different in propor- 
tion and configuration from each other. 

The very reverse of this, however, is found infaliibly to hold in 
the case of architecture, since beauty and excellence, especially in 
those arts deemed nearest to perfection, is invariably the result of 
continual repetition of the exact counterparts of the same features. 
On the examination of any good specimen of the anciently derived 
arts, this repetition of parts will be found to prevail to a greater 
extent than might at first sight be apprehended. Columns, en- 
tablatures, cornices, buttresses, pinnacles, consoles, mouldings, 
window and door-dressings—in short, almost every ornamental 
feature—are necessarily many times repeated, 
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But while the principle of form in question has immediate 

reference to the production of ornament, various occasions will 
arise in which its application may be rendered of decided practical 
utility, as well as of beauty in effect. An example of this is pre- 
sented in the transparent semi-cupolette, a feature altogether 
original and peculiar to the metallic system, inasmuch as metal 
fis the indispensable material of its composition.* 
_ The utility it is intended to serve is that of a sun-shade, it 
being an external appendage to heads of windows exposed to 
strong light and sunshine. Being composed of interstitial or 
transparent metal work (whether cast iron or otherwise), with an 
inner lining of brass gauze, it is eminently calculated to check the 
force of the sun’s rays, without excluding the light during dull 
weather, or rendering the apartment close and unhealthful from 
the obstruction of air, under the effects of heat—objections which 
seriously hold in respect to every description of veranda in 
common use. 

It is, moreover, calculated to supersede the continual trouble 
and expense of outside canvass blinds; and being a permanent 
feature in the external design of buildings, it is always ready 
to perform its office of a sun-shade without any attention on the 
part of the inmates. The feature is equally suited to public as to 
private edifices; since, while serving a similar use, it imparts a 
bold and imposing effect to the external facades, with the ad- 
dition of exhibiting its decorative and ornamental forms, under 
the most pleasing effects of light and shade, in the interior of the 
room or building. 


The first principle in metallic architecture to which we have 
adverted, affecting the construction of walls, and the second, 
relating to the peculiar high-relief ornament of the same, equally 
and necessarily require that the forms comprised in the third— 
the expression of low relief—should be restrained within the 
limits of very low relief, or intaglio; so as to maintain, in the 
first place, a just and reasonable proportion with the necessary 
substance of the iron plates, slate slabs, or other medium of wall 
enclosure; and, in the next place, to preserve a characteristic 
distinction and effective contrast with the interstitial and promi- 
nently suspended ornamental features formerly described. 

In reference to the methods of its execution, none of the dif- 
ficulty experienced in the production of the high-relief surface- 





* Numerous specimens of this feature, and appended to models of various 
and large scales—one in full size, adapted to use in building—were recently 
exhibited at the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, the Society of Arts, and elsewhere. 
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carved forms of masonry, by means of casting in iron, would 
prevail, since all approach to the effect of undercutting is pur- 
posely to be avoided. Patterns of this description are therefore 
calculated to facilitate the clearing of the model from the sand 
in the process of casting, whether in iron or cement; while 
the turning-lathe and other instruments are, with equal ease and 
economy, effectual to the cheap and ready production of this 
description of form on the surface of slate slabs. 

The form and manner in which this principle should be illus- 
trated, must obviously involve the consideration of the character 
of the external forms and effects proper to be exhibited on the 
surface of the walls of edifices in the metallic system. In the 
wall of classic architecture, we are presented with two general 
methods of treatment,—the one, that of fitting the blocks 
of stone so close and even with each other as to conceal the 
junction lines, as witnessed in the entablature and other parts of 
the Grecian temple; the other, in the development of the out- 
lines of these blocks in the several forms of ashler, presented 
occasionally in the general mural surface of the same structures, 
and more prominently exhibited in the subsequent Italian modi- 
fications of classic art. From these examples and analogies we 
may deduce the propriety of concealing the junction lines of wall 
plates or slabs in some parts of an edifice; and exhibiting or 
representing them, with various degrees of force and prominency 
in others, according to the artist’s judgment of fitness and beauty 
in the design. 

And since pins and screws are indispensable instruments of 
security in various parts of similar buildings, it will also be most 
desirable, because most expressive of the true character of the 
construction, to exhibit the heads or terminations of pins, &c., 
on the external surface; subject, of course, to the same discre- 
tionary powers on the part of the metallic architect as those which 
govern the treatment of the plates, and are observed in the prac- 
tice of the arts of masonry. A peculiar and highly effective 
method of treatment of the heads or terminations of pins, has 
been provided for and illustrated by Mr. Pickett; while that 
which we are now describing will furnish precedent for, and 
afford facility in the production of, another description of effect, 
by means of the exhibition and disposition of other and smaller 
heads of pins, in low relief, or only in slight advance of the 
surface of the wall. 

That the suspension principle of construction, forming the 
fourth elementary principle laid down by Mr. Pickett, is in the 
highest degree adapted to the powers and properties of ron, as 
well as efficient for the most important purposes of strength and 
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security—has long ceased to be matter of speculation; it having 
been practically tested, and its general economy fully proved, in 
application to far more fearful and difficult erections than are 
ordinarily found to occur within the range and purposes of civil 
architecture. 

On the examination of a suspension bridge (say, for example, 
that over the Thames at Charing Cross), the above remark will 
be fully verified. The great central flat of this bridge (nearly 
700 feet in length) is perfectly analogous to a roof’; with this im- 
portant distinction, that whereas, in application to a large building, 
such a roof would be surrounded by and receive considerable 
support from the walls—it is, in this and similar instances, 
solely sustained by the power residing in and thrown out 
from the exceedingly narrow piers. In this position, main- 
tained at so great a height from the surface of the water 
(32} feet at high tide), and exposed to the strong breezes 
and high winds—of which those coming often with extraor- 
dinary force, from the south-west, bear directly upon its sides 
—it might, by the casual observer, be well considered that a 
triumph of constructive skill had been achieved. But when 
to this is added the important fact that the enormous flat of 
this bridge (call it a floor, or roof, for it is analogous to either) 
is required to sustain the weight of a multitude of passengers, 
not presenting a dead and even pressure, bearing equally on 
every part, but a constant and living motion, ever varying in its 
strength, and of which every single footfall adds to the amount 
of force to be resisted: when, further, the exceeding lightness 
of the forms and proportions, the extreme economy of the ma- 
terial, * and perfect security of the construction, are taken into 
account ; this and similar structures cannot but be viewed with 
considerable interest and satisfaction, as furnishing proof of the 
industry and energy of modern mechanical science: while the 
gross inefficiencies of architecture in the application of none 
other forms than those of masonry, in the design and construc- 
tion of the piers of iron suspension bridges, present a humiliating 
contrast to the genius and energy of the ancients in the invention 
and practice of their arts, the forms and arrangements of which 
were adapted to the materials they possessed, and the purposes 
for which they required them. 

Seeing, then, that the application of suspension-chains and 
- ties as a general means of support, is fully adequate to the im- 


* The whole of the iron work of the bridge in question, of which a large 
amount is enclosed within the piers, cost no more than 17,000/., while that of 
the brickwork of the piers amounted to 63,0007, 
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portant and severely tried purposes of large and extensive bridge 
building, it were perfect folly and inconsistency to doubt the effi- 
ciency of similar means as a merely assisting power in the sup- 
port of roofs to large and enclosed edifices, the walls of which are 
at all times available to receive a considerable amount of the pres- 
sure, as well as to furnish a steady, equal and efficient power for 
checking vibration, and holding the roof in a firm and unvarying 
position ; each of which objects the suspension bridge is required 
to accomplish in itself, without any analogous aid to that of walls 
or pillars down the whole length of both sides the central span. 
The application of similar means of support in the construction 
of porticos, and other projecting roofs, must obviously be equally 
efficient (provided it be effected with judgment and proper pre- 
caution), when a moment’s reflection is given to the fact, that iron 
beams of every required strength, whether for vertical or hori- 
zontal use, are frequently cast in one piece to a length of fifty or 
sixty feet and upwards; and that means are likewise found (as 
in the horizontal beams of the suspension bridge) to effect the 
junction of the ends of these masses of metal, so as to secure an 
equal, or even greater, amount of strength at the joint than 
elsewhere. 

The economy attendant upon the application of this principle 
in the construction of roofs to buildings (other than that affect- 
ing the peculiar utilities and beauty to be attained thereby), will 
be found chiefly to consist in the saving of strength in the walls, 
when applied to edifices of moderate dimensions, and the saving 
of internal support, and the consequent expense of columns, piers, 
and arcades, in structures of a size exceeding the possibility of 
sustaining the roof upon the outer walls alone. For example, in 
the former case, in Exeter Hall, Strand (as likewise in many 
newly-erected churches in the classic style), the roof is supported 
entirely upon the outer walls. But then these walls require so 
large an amount of additional strength in order to sustain the 
weight, and resist the outer thrust thus put upon them, as to 
render this, though by no means architecturally effective, a very 
expensive mode of construction. 

In the application of the suspension principle, on the con- 
trary, it will be sufficient merely to provide an efficient skeleton 
framing, whether of iron or timber (rendered uninflammable and 
undecaying by the process previously referred to), on which to 
rest the roof, and from which to throw out the chains; and the 
wall enclosure (instead of presenting the enormous, expensive 
and cumbrous masses of brick and stone work ordinarily em- 
ployed), may be as slight and thin as the general purposes of 
shelter and comfort will admit. 
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Moreover, the necessities of the construction will give occasion 
for the display of the skill of the artist in the peculiar and 
consistent treatment and disposition of the prominent features 
of this skeleton framing; which by this means, and at small 
additional expense, may be rendered productive of bold relief 
and singularly beautiful effects of light and shade round the 
outer circumference of the building ; while the grace and grandeur 
of the sky effects would be greatly enhanced by the display of 
the suspension chains from corresponding turrets, rendered 
decided utilities by being made conducive to the necessities of 
the construction, instead of serving none other purpose than 
that of ornament,—as witnessed in the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the majority of occasions, whether in gothic or 
classic architecture, on which turrets and similar features are 
employed. 

The value and usefulness of this principle of construction will, 
perhaps, on few occasions be more fully exemplified than in its 
application to churches and general purposes of auditory. The 
serious obstructions presented in these instances by the presence 
of massive piers and columns—the loss of room for sittings—the 
inconvenience and discomfort of pews in which they are situated 
—the impossibility in so many instances of seeing the preacher 
or chancel where a considerable part of the service is per- 
formed—combined with the very serious obstruction to the 
sound of the voice of the officiating minister—altogether tend to 
render these the most unfit and inconsistent features that could 
possibly be applied to such purposes. In every modern instance 
in which they are adopted, they invariably, and to a considerable 
extent, counteract the purposes for which the church is erected. 
On the majority of these occasions, the difficulty of procuring 
sufficient funds is so pressing, that the most rigid economy and 
sound judgment is indispensable, in order to effect the union of 
requisite accommodation with that just regard to grandeur and 
beauty befitting the sacred purpose to which the edifice is 
devoted. 

The first object, then, is to give the most comfortable accom- 
modation to the largest number of persons that can be gathered 
within the walls. Massive piers and columns interpose to frus- 
trate this object. Again, it is most essential and desirable that 
the view be unobstructed throughout the interior, and more par- 
ticularly that the voice of the preacher or reader be distinctly 
heard by every person present,—and gothic piers or classic 
columns present effectual barriers to its diffusion. They are, 
moreovet, very expensive in erection ; and to the mind which 
seeks for beauty as it is seen in Nature, developed in perfect 
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accordance with perfect utility, the effect produced by their use 
will be unsatisfactory,—since, however indispensable they may 
be to the particular form of construction exhibited, and how- 
ever grand and imposing their effect, when applied to purposes 
wherein their presence is unobjectionable, they on these occasions 
contradict the principal objects for which the building is erected ; 
and being deficient in, and obstructive to utility, are deficient in 
the first and most indispensable element of beauty in architecture. 

These remarks, be it observed, are exclusively applicable to 
the support of roofs. It is not to be inferred thereby that every 
description of incumbent support is in all cases to be rejected, 
since, in application to the deeply projecting galleries of churches, 
for example, suspension-chains would occasion perhaps greater 
obstruction to the occupiers of seats in galleries than columns 
to those below. In such cases iron interstitial supports, or 
groups of slender pillars harmonious in design with the general 
style of the building, would be highly applicable, both as to 
utility and beauty. The advantages of such introductions 
over classic columns (while answering the same end as a means 
of support), will be less occupation of space, the least possible 
obstruction of light and interception of view and sound, greater 
lightness, variety and elegance of form, without necessarily greater, 
and frequently at far less cost, combined with the production of 
positive as well as optical effects, unattainable in any other style 
of architecture. 

In the design and construction of equivalent features to 
verandas in application to cottage or villa architecture, supports 
of similar description would also be admissible; since, when 
situate on lawns and terraces, they afford facility for the training 
of rose-trees, jasmines, and other interesting and odoriferous 
plants: and thereby justify a relaxation of the rigid discipline of 
Art, in order to admit the exhibition of the more curious work- 
manship of Nature. 

The advantages, in respect to utility, attainable by the iron 
suspension portico, beyond that of protection from rain and sun 
presented in the ordinary colonnade or dwarf portico of masonry, 
is a saving of the entire space at present occupied by columns 
and piers, and the consequent avoidance of the dirt and incon- 
veniences resulting therefrom, as likewise those arising from 
obstructed light, air, and view to and from the windows arranged 
within ; combined with a facility for carriages to set down and 
take up passengers entirely under, instead of beyond the roof 
of the portico; and accompanied by opportunity for a far more 
liberal introduction of glass in the roof, than can possibly be 
rendered consistent with the heavy and opaque forms of‘masonry. 
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On the subject of contraction and expansion of iron, and its 
influence on constructions of this description, very exaggerated 
notions are found to prevail. Throughout the whole horizontal 
length of Charing-cross Bridge, measuring upwards of 1,400 
feet, the extreme variations do not exceed from 15 to 18 inches, 
or something more than an inch to every hundred feet—a con- 
tingency which merely requires the precaution of what the work- 
man calls “ fitting the joints easy,” for the removal of all risk. 
There are, however, various other occasions which must by no 
means be overlooked by the architect in iron, wherein the metal 
is exposed to somewhat high degrees of artificial heat ; and here 
abundance of experience, in numerous analogous applications in 
the manufacturing arts, as well as in iron ship-building and other 
purposes cf human dwelling, has proved the necessity for, as 
well as provided ample means of, extended and correspondent 
precaution. 

We proceed to the fifth elementary principle to be observed in 
the application of iron to architecture—that of curvilinear forms. 
The simple elements of every description of form, whether in 
nature or art, consist in the curved line and the straight. The 
triangle, the square, the parallelogram, the rhomboid, and every 
other composition of straight lines, is necessarily angular; 
whereas, amid the innumerable convolutions of the curved line, 
exhibited in that masterpiece of natural construction, the human 
body, there is scarcely an angle to be found. Of these two pro- 
perties of form, it is obvious that either one or the other must 
predominate, or become the leading principle of architecture. 

What is the character of the primary form adapted to the 
properties of iron in the erection of walls? Is it that of the 
solid blocks of stone in the masonic erection? No; for that is 
absurd, and economically impossible in relation to metal. Is it 
that of the straight-lined forms of carpentry? No; for in appli- 
cation to all analogous purposes of construction, and especially 
on occasions in the building arts wherein the metal is concealed 
from view, and consequently where the fundamentals of strength 
and economy are alone considered, very extensive departures 
from this description of form is almost invariably observed. 

In iron beams for vertical or upright support, especially when 
required to sustain the weight of superincumbent masses of brick 
and stone work, or any other ponderous weight, variety of con- 
figuration is, with scarcely an exception, found to prevail. Greater 
breadth is given in some parts than others. Holes and interstices 
are formed; not alone for the purpose of allowing room for the 
contraction and expansion of the metal, but of unequalizing or 
contracting and dilating the quantity in various parts, for the 
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purpose (as before alluded to in the simple example of the fire- 
poker), of checking vibration, and securing the greatest amount 
of strength. Even in the chains of suspension bridges, the links, 
though usually of the same size and configuration, are invariably 
swelled at the occurrence of the joints, and where the pins are 
inserted ; while the number of these links is unequalized,—that 
of the bridge before-mentioned having ten and eleven alternately 
th roughout. the chain,—a greater amount of strength being secured 
thereby. 

This is fully verified in the example of Nature, in the formation 
of the skeletons of animals. In the leg-hones, for example, the 
quantity of solid hard substance continually varies in density and 
configuration ; and we invariably perceive a swelling or spreading 
out of the bones at the joint, for the obvious purpose of increasing 
the strength, so as to meet the pressure upon this the otherwise 
weakest part. 

The necessity and advantage of following these examples is 

proved in almost every department of metallic construction, whe- 
ther applied to emulate the powers of life in the motions of ma- 
chinery, or to present a fixed and quiescent resistance to pressure 
in the general constructions of civil architecture, wherein it is 
invariably found that strength is greatly increased by giving 
additional breadth to those parts of framings where a junction 
takes place, and especially wherever it is found necessar y to 
introduce the pin or screw. This object being best accomplished 
when the greater breadth at such joint is occasioned, not by a 
straight and angular projection, but—as in the bone of the animal, 
and in relation to the similar and originally fluid, ductile, and 
ungranular substance of iron — by that gradual swelling of the 
part, which, in each of these instances, illustrates the decided 
superiority in utility, as well as beauty, of forms which are deter- 
mined by curved lines. 

But, notwithstanding that from practical experience, no less 
than reason and analogy, the curved line is necessarily the ruling 
element of form in iron constructions, wherein strength and 
security are most demanded, the necessary uses to which this 
material is applied in the building arts at all times demand a 
considerable interposition of the straight line. The walls and 
floors of houses must necessarily be perpendicular and horizontal ; 
and the general arrangements of windows, doors, cornices, and 
other features, exhibit a corresponding disposition. In the for- 
mation of the iron beams commonly employed in the ordinary 
styles of building, obedience to this law of necessity is observed 
in the presence of straight outlines on either one or both outer 
edges of the beam, according to the situation it is required 
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to occupy, and the duty it has to perform. The swelling 
and curvilinear forms, which, as before observed, are necessary 
to the development of the economy of iron, are reasonably so 
arranged as not to interfere with any of those utilities which 
the final construction is intended to serve. Bearing in mind, 
therefore, these necessary and indispensable modifications of 
the principle before us, it will now be desirable to consider 
how far the primary element of form, which custom has esta- 
blished in iron construction (and which experience and sound 
judgment have approved), should be admitted to influence the 
ulterior arrangements of metallic architecture. In the arts of 
masonry, those arts which owe their origin to the wisdom and 
genius of the most celebrated nations and ages of antiquity— 
and in relation to stone as the employed material of building 
justly claim the approval of the modern world ;—in the arts of 
masonry, the primary element of form, exhibited in the angular 
blocks of which the wall is composed, is found to exercise a very 
important influence over the general character of their design. 


“ The form of the Grecian temple itself partakes of the character of 
the cube or parallelogram, while the roof and pediment are conform- 
able with their prior element, the triangle. The doors and other 
apertures are of angular form; the interior and its compartments 
angular ; the mouldings and primary features of the entablature, though 
frequently elliptical in profile, are arranged in straight lines, terminat- 
ing in right angles; and the majority of the arrangements are of 
similar character.” 


In the Roman styles of art (which are but modifications, and 
in most respects deteriorations, of the Grecian orders), notwith- 
standing the important influence of the extensive introduction 
of the arch, the straight-lined, square, and angular character 
and disposition of the primary parts and general details, exhibit 
a correspondent affinity with the first element of masonic con- 
struction. Even in the gothic styles, in which groinings, arched 
forms, and rounded outlines are, doubtless, to the greatest 
extent introduced, and angles are carefully concealed from view, 
as things which the eye of taste would willingly, if it could, 
reject—still, the law prevailing in the primary construction 
establishes its characteristics over the general surface of the 
wall, in the basements of the windows and apertures, the out- 
lines of the buttresses and battlements, the form and disposition 
of panel work, and numerous other instances; while the later 
style of this art, commonly distinguished as the “ perpendicular” 
(but to which should, with equal justice, be added, “ and hori- 
zontal”’), exhibits over its general surfaces and ceilings little other 
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than a continued series of enriched and prominent mouldings, 
arranged in square and straight-lined forms. 

Seeing, then, that the primary element of form (namely, the 
angular block of stone) in the arts of masonry (especially those 
derived immediately from classic examples, in which the soundest 
philosophy and purest specimens of art are allowed to exist), is 
that by which the ulterior forms and arrangements are, to a great 
extent, determined, it is obviously a dictate of reason, in foliow- 
ing out this analogy in the application of iron, that the primary law 
of form, exhibited in the first element of its construction—namely, 
the iron beam—should become the entire principle by which the 
general outlines of the subsequent and ulterior forms of the art 
should be determined; unless, indeed, it were possible to prove 
that such an extended application of this law of form was neces- 
sarily incompatible with the attainment of utility and beauty in 
architectural construction, or inconsistent with the ulterior eco- 
nomy of the material upon which it is based. 

Here, in respect to durability, we may further note the 
consequences of introducing the opposite character of form, 
namely, one of straight and angular outlines, in the arrangements 
of iron construction exposed to the influences of damp and at- 
mospheric changes. In all receding angles in inverted positions 
(such, for example, as occur at the basements of windows of the 
common form) there is a constant tendency to the gathering and 
soaking in of wet. This, if in iron construction, would present 
the greatest facility for corrosion. It holds, in fact, in the case 
of various other materials :—for example, in wooden casks and 
barrels it is well known to be at the angles where decay and 
leakage first occur; and if casks were made of iron, with angles 
of similar description, it would be there that rust and corrosion 
would first take place. There can be no question that if square 
instead of circular iron pipes were employed for water-conduits, 
or any similar purposes, they would be not only dirtier and more 
unwholesome, from the gathering of the sediment of the water 
into the crevices, but from the tendency of angles to facilitate 
corrosion it is questionable if they would last half solong. From 
these facts the closeness of the affinity between metallic proper- 
ties and the general law of form exhibited in animal structure is 
rendered obvious. That of the vertical iron beam and the leg- 
bone has already been pointed out. In the external forms of 
animal structure, also, curved outlines are exclusively found to 
prevail—being no less conducive to every utility of life, than to 
acknowledged beauty in general appearance. 

If in the animal structure prominent right angles were substi- 
tuted for the curves, it is obvious that continual breakage and 
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injury to the parts would occur. Now, this is precisely the 
result which takes place from the presence of right angles in the 
arrangements of architecture. Whether the parts be composed 
of marble, stone, brick, cement, or plaster, a building can scarcely 
be completed without a considerable amount of damage having 
occurred through chipping and breaking of these innumerable 
angles ; while in all places of traffic, such as railway stations, and 
places of commercial business, it is a very common occurrence to 
find comparatively new structures reduced, in the basal parts, to 
the appearance of ruins, from the contact of wheels and packages 
with the sharp and inconvenient projections of these angles. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the architectural and 
building arrangements now prevalent, is the angular forms of win- 
dows. Wherever we turn our eyes along the interminable streets 
and squares of this giant metropolis, regiments upon regiments of 
square-formed or angular windows present themselves, until the 
eye is wearied with the everlasting monotony. If we inquire the 
advantages resulting from these square forms, where are we to 
find them? As regards the use of the aperture in the admission 
of light and air, there is no advantage in the angular top and base 
that another or modified form would not equally well provide ; as 
regards durability, whether the part be of uncovered brick, or is 
covered with cement (or if, in fact, it be of stone or marble) 
angular edges far more readily chip and break than if they were 
‘rounded ; and while the angles at the top of the window give 
occasion for insects to harbour, those at the base present the 
worst possible form for drainage and cleanliness, as they facili- 
tate the gathering of wet, and cause it to soak into the walls. 
Every domestic is fully aware that the greatest annoyance in 
house-cleaning occurs at the corners and angles; while, in the 
operation of painting, every workman equally knows that dirty 
angles present the greatest obstacles to neat work. 

Equal objections hold to the angular form in the sash. The 
square of glass (as from familiarity almost every form of sheet 
glass is termed) is a form which far more easily breaks, than if the 
angles were removed ; while it is well known that in the corners 
the chief trouble in cleaning occurs. Yet the vast majority of the 
houses and buildings of the metropolis and its environs, as likewise 
throughout the provinces, are erected in brick ; and the form (in all 
apertures) best adapted to its nature and economy, is well known 
to be the arch, not the square. The upright arch is invariably 
adopted for its strength and solidity in bridge building, in vaultings, 
and all similar purposes; while the inverted arch is equally in- 
valuable as a means of security. There is not a good working 
bricklayer who does not feel best satisfied by turning his material 
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into arches. He knows that this is the form which makes sound 
work, and does him credit. The square and angular form into 
which he is compelled to force it, in common apertures, occasions 
him much trouble in the process; while the necessary insertion 
of the lintel and sill produces an opposing thrust, which, ona 
slight settlement of the building, frequently occasions cracks and 
fissures in the wall. In addition to this (as before observed), 
it presents an infinitely worse form for drainage and cleansing, 
and is beyond all question far less beautiful than the arch. Even 
when arches are introduced for the summits of windows, the 
eye of taste and the sense of utility are invariably offended by 
the insidious introduction of the inconsistent angles at the base. 
Amidst all the disadvantages attendant upon angular forms, 
in application to these purposes, the only solitary reason for 
their employment is that of their presenting greater facility for 
the use of timber in the formation of the window-frame and 
sash. But now that a safer and far more durable material pre- 
sents—and economically presents—itself for application to these 
purposes,—since not only cast iron, and brass, but zine and other 
sheet metals, prepared by handwork, may now be satisfactorily 
used instead of wood, for window-sashes ; and since the angular 
forms adapted to timber, are in every respect most objectionable 
in application to metal; it is high time for the introduction of other 
forms than those which, not only in this, but in almost every 
point of view, present the greatest obstacles to the progress of 
improvement: of forms, for the use and perpetuation of which 
no other reason can be found than that of suitability to the nature 
of a subordinate and objectionable material, and conformity with 
the actual practices of ages far removed into regions of antiquity ; 
and of arts, the great merit of which consists in their suitability 
to climates, circumstances, and general states of society, in the 
widest degree different from our own. 

We have arrived at the sixth and last elementary principle to 
be considered—the application of paint, or some other correspond- 
ing substance, to iron, both as a protection from oxidation, and 
as a means of ornamental effect.* 

On the use of any appliance of this description in the masonic 
arts, especially in the case of exteriors, care and skill, on the 





* The Metallic Protoxide Paint (Todd’s Patent), is a highly valuable com- 
pound for this purpose, as it unites most intimately with iron, to which it 
firmly adheres, even at a red heat. It resists the action of the sun’s rays, 
as also that of sea air; requires but one coat or application at a time; is 
perfectly innoxious, being free from all deleterious ingredients, and wil! admit 
of being tinted with every variety of colour. 
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part of the architect, is almost unnecessary,—the natural colour 
of stone, or the natural appearance of wood, being merely re- 
quired to be imitated. The paint or colouring substance is ap- 
plied in simple subserviency to these actual effects. In the use 
of iron, however, a different state of things exists,—since this is a 
material of very disagreeable colour (although capable of infinite 
variety of beauty in form), and requires to undergo a complete 
transformation in appearance, of which, unlike stone, its own 
nature does not dictate the precise character. The external coat- 
ing must, therefore, be applied in obedience to the laws of 
general effect, as an integral part of the original design, and must 
be left dependent upon the judgment of the artist. 

There is obviously much in the nature of these laws relating to 
the disposition of Colour—as also, and more especially, in relation 
to the composition of Form—which the ordinary vehicle of lan- 
guage, whether written or oral, is altogether inadequate to ex- 
plain. Their general intelligibility, and all the eloquence of which 
they are susceptible, can alone be fully manifested in the applica- 
tion. The philosophy and the motives, as well as the elementary 
principles, may be fully and intelligibly explained, and a consider- 
able variety of mechanical and specific rules may also, through the 
common agency of words, be set forth and understood. But there 
is a series of mental operations peculiar to the conformation of 
the true artist—constituting the law within himself—which no 
other medium than his works can possibly exhibit; and it is 
therefore to such exhibitions that the reader must be referred 
for the perfect comprehension of the manner and effects of the 
application of this principle. 

As a general rule, however (though like other general rules, 
liable to particular exceptions), it may be remarked, that the 
quality of the effect intended to be produced by this peculiar 
character of ornamental form will require that the features in 
question should exhibit somewhat dark and full tones (probably 
similar to ornamental bronze, when applied to exteriors) ; while, 
for the purpose of displaying their intricate forms and peculiar 
shadows ina pleasing and effective manner, the general surfaces 
of the building should present a delicate and quiet tint,—relieved, 
however, by a judicious display of those of opposite character 
within the smaller compartments and details of the low-relief 
ornamental forms. 

In connexion with the application of paint, enamel, colour, 
and gilding, an important point of consideration affecting artistic 
result presents itself, which is its influence on the general dispo- 
sition and effects of paintings and other works of art in the 
interior of edifices, 
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In the ordinary practice of architecture, greater facility exists 
for the introduction of works of art in sculpture than in painting, 
and greater excellence in general effect is attained thereby; 
because marble or stone is the common material with which the 
principles of each art, namely, Sculpture and Architecture (ac- 
cording to its previous limits) are conformable, and the nature of 
which by no means requires the aid of any extraneous covering 
for the improvement of its effects. The result, therefore, of the 
juxta-position of marble sculpture, and marble or stone archi- 
tecture, provided the proportions and general style of the respec- 
tive works are harmonious, can scarcely fail in producing unity 
and beauty in effect. 

With the art of painting, however, the case is different. Here 
we have opposing elements to deal with. On the one hand, we 
are presented with an art, the course and operation of which is to 
spread out a coat of paint over a surface, and present illusions of 
form, and the various phenomena of natural combination, through 
the agency of superadded colour; while, on the other—that of 
masoni: architecture—we have an art, based upon the properties 
of a material which nature, reason, and economy almost equally 
forbid us to colour or disguise, and which cannot, therefore, con- 
sistently, be modified either in tint or texture, in order to reduce 
its raw and cold aspect into something like harmony with the 
productions of the painting art. And hence the difficulty conti- 
nually complained of, and the rarity of the circumstance of find- 
ing, in the best and most legitimate productions of architecture, 
a suitable and efficient repository for painting, equal to that which 
has been found for her handmaid, sculpture, amid the chastened 
forms of the classic architecture, wherein the mind may contem- 
plate its beauty, and receive the lessons of wisdom it is so 
eminently calculated to teach, undisturbed by the inharmonious 
combinations of opposing elements, purposes, and effects. 

The metallic system of architecture, on the contrary, being 
based upon the properties of a material which, equally for pre- 
servation as for beauty in effect, demands the interposition of 
paint, or similar superficial appliance, is calculated to facilitate 
the preparation of receptacles for works of painting—in the 
highest degree consistent with their general purposes and effects 
through the facilities so readily afforded for the introduction of 
such tints and tones, as well as general disposition of gilded 
form, as may be productive of harmony with the general effects, 
whether of an assemblage of pictures, or the particular require- 
ments of individual works. From the same causes, facility is 
likewise afforded for the special tinting of compartments 
for the due exhibition of marble statuary (after the example 
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of the Greeks, as witnessed in the tympanums of the pediments 
of their temples), and which is proposed to be extended to the 
preparation of receptacles for framed slabs, or medallion works 
of art in basso-relievo. 

The application of the third elementary principle—that of low 
relief—in connexion with the principle of superficial covering, 
will have the effect of introducing the beauties and varieties of 
colour into the general, and especially the internal, arrangements 
of edifices, in a manner infinitely more architectural and effective 
than in common practice, through the limitation of the applica- 
tion of colour to the purpose of giving increased expression and 
effect to real and tangible form, instead of endeavouring (as in 
polychromatic and similar styles of decoration) to supply archi- 
tectural deficiencies in ornamental form, by the mere representa- 
tion thereof through the agency of paint on a flat surface; and 
which, by the exhibition of mechanical powers, and, to a certain 
extent, similar intentions with those of the higher departments 
of the painting arts, serves only to render the satisfactory intro- 
duction and effect of these productions an object of greater diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility of attainment. 

The inherent distinctions of character which exist between 
the foregoing elementary principles and those which form the 
common basis of every previous style or order of building art, 
must render it obvious that the result of their combined ap- 
plication (provided the same be effected in conformity with 
the spirit and intention of the original means) will be none 
other than the practical establishment of a System of Architec- 
ture entirely distinct from those preceding it; and offering many 
and most important advantages in utility, beauty, and general 
economy of otherwise impossible attainment. 








Art. VI.—Report of « Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Corrupt Practices at Elections. 


Y far the most important subject brought under the notice 

of the House of Commons in the last session was the state 

of the representation, as exhibited in the proceedings of Election 
Committees, and, subsequently, in the debates of the House of 
Commons. All political improvement depends upon the conduct 
of the electors of the House of Commons. It is necessary 
to protect voters in the performance of their duties, and to 
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punish misbehaviour—to elevate their character by impress- 
ing them with a proper sense of the duty imposed on them, 
—and to remove, as far as practicable, every cause that may 
tend to diminish the influence the possession of the electoral 
franchise ought to have in keeping alive their attention and 
interest in the good government and well-being of the many 
millions affected by the legislation of their representatives. 

The first case deserving of attention is the Stamford election. 
The facts of it were shortly these:—There are 575 registered 
electors, and previously to the Reform Act being passed, there 
were 810. Of the registered electors 130 are tenants of the 
Marquis of Exeter. At the last election the poll, at its termina- 
tion, was as follows :— 


Marquis of Granby 325 
Right Hon. C. J. Herries... 290 
John Rolt, Esq.... 235 


At the previous election, the Marquis of Granby and the 
Right Hon. Sir G. Clerk had been elected ; but the part taken 
by Sir G. Clerk, in his support of Sir R. Peel, dissatisfied the 
Marquis of Exeter, and he, therefore, received a virtual “ notice 
to quit,” without any expression of dissatisfaction being commu- 


nicated to him by his constituents. It is true, Sir R. Peel con- 
gratulated Mr. Herries on his return to the House of Commons, 
which, however flattering to Mr. Herries, was not heard without 
pain, on account of the circumstances under which he had sup- 
planted Sir G. Clerk. The electors had sent him to parliament 
without any feeling of the dishonour they incurred by discard- 
ing their former representative, if his conduct was approved of 
hy them. 

It is to the credit of many of the electors of Stamford that 
they did not witness these proceedings without disapprobation. 
One hundred and ninety-four electors—one-third of the whole 
constituency—petitioned the House of Commons to inquire into 
the nature of the control exercised over the borough—into 
certain cases of ejectment, amounting to 22, but admitted by 
the Marquis of Granby to be 14, occasioned by the votes of the 
parties—and into the gencral intimidation such cases of ejectment 

caused on the other tenants of the Marquis of Exeter. Mr. 
Wood brought forward the case very ably, and was replied to by 
the Marquis of Granby, who stated “ that it would be impossible 
to adopt a rule, that in every case where a tenant voted against 
the supposed opinions of his landlord, it should be impossible 
for that tenant to be turned out of his holding.” This is true, 
if the ballot is not adopted; and as any such rule is admitted 
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to be at present impossible, but an actual legislative measure of 
protection is practicable, the spectacle of men being turned out 
of their houses for exercising their legal privileges may be with- 
drawn. The Marquis of Granby further added, that the Marquis 
of Exeter was offended that an elector whom he employed in his 
service had voted against the candidates favoured by him—but 
“that as long as human nature was what it was, it could not be 
wondered at if the Marquis of Exeter did feel the ingratitude of 
such a man (hear, hear, from both sides of the House) upon 
whom he had conferred so many favours; and he did not know 
if Lord Exeter would have acted unfairly if he had deprived such 
a man of his vote.’ The man acted honestly—in the first 
instance, for he afterwards was base enough to apologise for his 
vote—but the vote he gave was accounted ingratitude, and the 
Marquis of Granby was unable to say, if he ought not to have 
heen deprived of his right to vote! Such is the morality of 
noblemen, who, when any reform is proposed, loudly tal! of the 
value of our public institutions, while they estimate their value 
only so far as they can make them the instruments of their own 
personal advancement. 

Sir Robert Inglis, who is always determined that the University 
of Oxford shall appear in connexion with the defence of neariy 
every abuse, asked—even after the admission made by the Marquis 
of Granby—whether “any honourable member would get up and 
say, that the principal charge against the Marquis of Exeter, of 
bargaining with tenants for their votes either by promises or 
threats in his name, had been sustained in a single instance !” 
This audacious challenge was answered by the fact, that tenants 
had been ejected on account of their votes, and that such eject- 
ments were the most direct and effectual threats. The penalties 
of the crimina! law are not thrust upon men; they are simply 
notified as the consequences of particular acts, and examples of 
punishment are sufficient to intimidate those who may be inclined 
to oppose the will of a superior authority. The law intimidates 
as the Marquis of Exeter intimidates—and in both instances most 
efficiently ; the one acts in the pursuit of public interests, and 
the noble Marquis intimidates in the pursuit of his own interests. 
But it is right it should be known, that the law does not punish 
the intimidation of electors, and that the only possible means to 
check it—human nature being so hostile to morality as the 
Marquis of Granby represents it to be—is, by the institution of 
the ballot. 

The case was referred to a committee, which, as was antici- 
pated, reported that the House should not interfere. 

The second case deserving of notice relates to the Derby elec- 
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tion. It is needless, however, to state the many discussions and 
divisions it occasioned. The writ for a new election had been 
suspended in consequence of the “ customary” practices of brib- 
ing and corruption, which prevailed in the borough, having been 
adhered to at the election in 1847. A bill was then brought into 
the House by Sir J. Hanmer, to give powers to certain commis- 
sioners to inquire into such practices. On June Ist, Sir G. Grey, 
the Home Secretary, whose office it is to preside over the due ad- 
ministration of the law, and to sustain its influence, addressed the 
House, while this bill was pending, in favour of the issue of a 
new writ. His reasons were, that many voters were not guilty 
of the sordid crime of bribery; that the suspension of the writ 
raised a great constitutional question ; that if there were to have 
been an inquiry, it ought to have been proceeded with at once; 
that the writ might be suspended for an indefinite time ; and that 
there was no reason why the uncorrupt portion of the constitu- 
ency should not be represented, pending any inquiry. To these 
objections Mr. Goulburn sagaciously suggested another, which 
was received with cries of “‘ hear, hear ;” that he could foresee a 
period when the power of suspending a writ might be used to 
serve the purposes of a majority. 

It is always to be presumed, that some persons are not vile 
enough, in any borough, to accept bribes; but the question is, 
when a case of bribery is proved, whether or not the number of 
the corrupted class may not be numerous enough to turn an 
election. The electors may the next time be sufficiently fright- 
ened to act fairly ; but this is no security that they will do so 
on another occasion. Besides which, what is wanted is the 
effect of example and punishment. Every man can name 
boroughs where the returns have been uncontested, and yet the 
electors are grossly corrupt. How would such boroughs be 
influenced if the proved abuses of the right of election at Derby 
and elsewhere were merely to be censured? The constitutional 
question referred to is the right of a borough to be represented; 
but some of those very persons, who, in such a case of corrup- 
tion as this profess to he so overwhelmed by a respect for this 
constitutional right, are best acquainted with the existence of 
corruption in every borough where it prevails—they can name 
the agents they themselves almost officially communicate with 
when a corrupt election is to be carried—they frequently select, 
and constantly approve of, the “ paying” candidate, with some 
knowledge, not at all slight, of his pecuniary resources—and 
they know whom the Treasury has rewarded for their assistance. 
The constitutional right they are so much attached to has no 
charms to induce them to protect it by the ballot; nor do they 
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say or do anything to elevate the morals of voters, or to impress 
them with just views of the character and solemnity of the duty 
the law expects voters to regard. ‘Their tenderness towards 
voters is of the most strange character. They would weep 
over the suspension of the rights of corrupt men, and hand 
the virtuous over to the domination and the degradation of the 
most base in the community. But an inquiry may take time 
and may be long delayed! True; and this objection was urged 
by a member of that very government which actually refused 
to take charge of the bill then in the House of Commons for 
the purpose of instituting and forwarding an inquiry, and by 
this refusal necessarily and chiefly contributed to the very 
delay which constituted the objection! The last argument 
came from Mr, Goulburn. He sees a small cloud which por- 
tends a tempest. The day will arrive when the suspension 
of a writ may be used for the purposes of a majority. Let 
us examine how this can be done. First: a petition must 
be presented to the House, complaining of bribery or other 
charges, which, if proved, may lead to the expulsion of the sitting 
member. This petition must be heard by a judicial tribunal ; 
on its finding, the proofs of corruption cannot be questioned ; 
unless it is objected that the tribunal is not to be trusted—an ob- 
jection of another kind which it is not now necessary to notice. 
Who, then, after the expulsion of the party corruptly elected, 
can complain of a majority which insists on such steps being 
taken as shall secure a proper election im future? If a ma- 
jority acts correctly, it is bound to take such steps. But it 
cannot do so until the proper tribunal has had the delinquency 
of electors proved. If the election is properly conducted, no 
majority of the House can suspend the writ, for the question 
will not come before it; if it has been improperly conducted, a 
majority acts rightly in suspending it. How then can the period 
he anticipated when, for the purposes of a party, such a step can 
be taken? The majority must first invent the facts, or it must 
have certain facts sustained by perjured witnesses, and the tri- 
bunal to try the case must also be corrupt. When these three 
things are complete, a majority of the House, knowing the 
character of the whole transaction, must agree to suspend the 
writ for a party purpose ; and this Mr. Goulburn gravely stated 
that he actually foresaw might take place! The only value of 
such objections is the application to be made of them to their 
own authors, who were too absorbed in the terrors of an ima- 
ginary futurity to see the danger at their feet from majorities 
obtained for party purposes through such illegal acts as were in 
print and in evidence before them. 
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On the division (June 1, 1848), that the writ for Derby 
should issue, the numbers were: Ayes, 136; Noes, 153. In the 
majority were the following Whig officials: Lord J. Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir G. Grey, Hon. G. Keppel, Mr. G. Lewis, 
Mr. Buller, Hon. W. Lascelles, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Rutherford, 
Mr. Wilson, and with them the great body of protectionists— 
Lord G. Bentinck, Sir H. Inglis, Mr. Hernies, &e. In the mino- 
rity were nearly all the real liberal members of the House— 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, Hon. C. Villiers, Sir W. Molesworth, 
Colonel Thompson, &c., and the really respectable Tories—Si 
R, Peel, Lord Lincoln, Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Graham, &c. 

What weakness or imbecility could be greater than for a 
* liberal ” government to court defeat upon such an occasion, 
and to find the speeches of its party censured by the votes 
of Liberals and that section of Tories whose opinions are en- 
titled at all times to respect? Is it possible to infer that the 
Whig aristocracy were simcere in the part taken by them in 
reforming the House of Commons? How little care do they 
show to promote the political improvement of the people or to 
beat down those pernicious agencies which depress the character 
of English society! They talk of “Constitutional Rights!” and 
what is implied by this expression? The term “ Constitution” 
means the law of the country, which confers certain rights, im- 
poses certain duties, and establishes certain public institutions. 
The law enables Parliament to suspend the issue of writs of 
election. This suspension is “constitutional ;” quite as much so 
as the legal right to elect. If the House, on the report of 4 
judicial tribunal, is satisfied that the electors are so corrupt that 
a dishonest candidate can obtain a majority of votes by the repe- 
tition of illegal acts electors have shown themselves to be alread) 
guilty of, who respects the constitution or the law most—thos 
who delay the issue of the writ in order to provide means to pre- 
vent the violation of the law, or those who issue it knowing that 
the law will be violated ? 

It is true, there is no /egal sanction to enforce the House to 
issue a writ, and it can only be controlled by a moral sanction, 
which may act either way,—either to enforce the issue of the 
writ, or to cause it to be suspended. If the writ were witliheld 
improperly, and any injustice were committed in withholding it, 
public opinion would support any proceedings taken by a member 
to control a majority of the House—and one member, aided by 
such an influence, would succced in controlling it. If the writ 
were issued when it ought to be suspended, the House of 
Commons would expose itself to consequences which it would be 
madness to incur. The probability, however, is far greater that 
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a writ would be issued than that it should be improperly sus 

pended. The power the House possesses on the matter is essen- 
tial for the protection of its influence, and for the suppression of 
abuses that might vitiate the whole system of representation. 

There is a /egal sanction which may be enforced against those 
who violate the present laws of elections; but these laws are so 
ineflicient, and official parties, as well as the House of Lords, 
are so unwilling to amend them, that they are to a very great 
extent inoperative. If they were to be relied on, in case the 
House declined to interfere, the great majority of elections 
would be more fraudulent than at present. For example—the 
law affords criminal agents the opportunity of betraying a corrupt 
voter, to exempt themselves from the penalties of their own acts; 
few persons can sustain the expense of an investigation of illegal 
and corrupt acts before a committee, and rarely, if ever, when 
undertaken, can they sustain the expense of completing it, for 
cases terminate when a sufficient number of acts are proved to 
make void the election, or the purse of one of the parties is 
exhausted; and thus, were it not for the control exercised by 
the House, independently of committees, unnumbered frauds on 
the system of representation might be unchecked. 

There is the greatest unwillingness, at this time, to induce 
the House to applaud even the conduct of any honest constituency. 
Mr. Aglionby commended the conduct of the electors of Cocker- 
mouth, and Sir George Grey excited the laughter of the House 
on account of it. The example of men str ugeling to preserve 
their independence, and to keep from their ‘borough even the 
semblance of corruption, could excite no approval of their 
honourable efforts. Their morality was left undefended by any 
expression of satisfaction, though practices which are necessarily 
corrupt find many defenders. Thus, in the debate on the Bill 
relating to Corrupt Practices at Elections (August 4, 1848), the 
Times reports the sayings cited below :— 


Lord J. Russell.—* Unless treating was obviously for the purpose 
of influencing an election, it could not be held to be corrupt.” 


What is the object of treating—no matter by whom? Is it 
not necessarily with a corrupt object ? Do not the time, the 
occasion, and the circumstances prove it to be for the purpose 
of gaining or securing votes? Are electors treated in the same 
manner on other occasions? Is a vote honestly given by a 
man who has accepted food and drink as an inducement or 
return for the performance of a most solemn duty? At what 
moment of his life is he called upon more seriously to regard the 
interests of his fellow subjects in all parts of the world, or 
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to exhibit, by a decent, quiet, and considerate demeanour, the 
result of his moral and religious training, or to perform the 
duties of citizenship on a greater field? His acceptance of food 
and drink from a stranger, a candidate, or a friend, in connexion 
with his vote, is necessarily a corrupt act which the law ought 
to coudemn. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said— 


“ That the present state of things as regarded treating was most 
unsatisfactory. ‘There was reason in a suggestion which a member 
lately made, that some degree of treating should be made legal ; for as 
long as the hospitable (!) customs of this country prevailed, treating 
would take place whether it were made legal or not. (Hear.) It was 
preposterous to say, that a man might give refreshment to a post-boy 
who brought a friend to his house, and must refuse it to a con- 
stituent.” 

He also observed— 


* ‘That if the same rule had been applied to county elections as had 
been acted on with respect to borough elections, hardly a single county 
member would have been able to retain his seat.” 


How much confusion of ideas is connected with the two terms, 
“hospitable” and “constituent,” and how erroneous is the 
comparison between refreshment given to a post-boy and re- 
freshment given to a voter. “The authority of parliament is 
such, that what parliament doth, no other authority upon earth 
can undo, so that it is a matter most essential to the liberties of 
this kingdom, that such members be delegated to this important 
trust as are most eminent for their probity, fortitude, and know- 
ledge.””—Blackstone. Is the choice of such persons to be influ- 
enced by hospitality ?—a hospitality which is displayed in the 
pot-houses and hotels, and not in the house of the entertainer ; 
to guests who see no host, who come by uo honourable invita- 
tion, who, when they have served the purpose of him who pays 
their expenses, hear no more of feasts ;—a hospitality which 
touches the hearts of candidates only once in seven years— 
which sometimes ruins and nearly always injures him who is 
most concerned in it—which is immoral, as occasioning an 
expenditure beyond his ordinary means to pay—a hospitality 
sickening even to the imagination of a man impressed with the 
duties of the occasion when it is displayed, and which men 
“eminent for probity, fortitude, and knowledge” would scorn 
to rank with eustoms which should prevail among cither an 
educated or a virtuous people? Do all voters accept this hospi- 
tality? Do not gentlemen voters decline to eat and drink with 
the poorer voters, at the expense of the candidate? Do not 
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gentlemen voters think it right to abstain from adding to the 
expenses of this hospitality by accepting it? Is it then hospi- 
tality shown on account of poverty simply, or poverty because it 
has a vote? Rich men will not accept it: poor men, who have 
no votes, are not allowed to share in it: the vote is the object of 
it; am expense attends it which few can afford, which a man of 
probity will not submit to; and it has every feature of meanness 
and corruption. The expense of it is not incurred on account 
of the “constituents” of a member of parliament, but on 
account of voters who may not succeed in electing the person 
they vote for. It is not for the benefit of “a constituency,” but 
of certain electors who are either not inclined or are not per- 
mitted to be independent ; or it is to aid a social influence which 
shall lead them to disregard the only qualifications which should 
entitle a candidate to their support. A post-boy, working for 
hire, expects pay as part of his contract, and sometimes receives 
a gratuity in the form of refreshment in approval of the manner 
in which the contract has been performed ; but is there any con- 
tract between a voter and a candidate on account of his vote 
which is not illegal, and held to be illegal because immoral and 
corrupt ? 

But county elections, says Mr. Smith, are generally carried on 
in connexion with treating, and nearly all county members are 
tainted with the offence of treating. Is this a reason to justify 
the practice? Under the late laws for fixing the places of poll- 
ing, there is an inconsiderable distance for voters to travel in 
order to poll. Attendance at an election causes little trouble, 
and only the loss of a day. Only the loss of a day! Is a poor 
man to lose a day in giving his vote? Yes, there are many duties 
he must perform—less solemn and far less important—which 
occasion more than a loss of one day, for which he receives no 
remuneration. He may have to travel thirty or forty miles to 
attend as a juror, without remuneration—often, as the writer 
knows, when the crops of his farm require his personal watchful- 
ness; he may be appointed a collector of taxes, demanding the 
loss of many days, and he has no reward ; or he may be appointed 
to many parish offices equally troublesome and burdensome, to 
his great loss and discomfort. County members do not think 
hospitality to be needed for such men? They would even ap- 
prove of the punishment of jurors, who should accept it from 
either a plaintiff or defendant; yet, in a court of law, they are 
required to decide on the conflicting interests of mere private 
persons; and, at the poll hooth, on the capacity of candidates to 
govern the whole empire. It is a false pretence to profess a care 
for the comfort or interests of voters, to save them from incon- 
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venience or trouble, which is set forth by the squire or the 
squire’s candidate, when he speaks of his tenants or other voters 
as entitled to expect from him attention and hospitality on 
going to the poll booth.* 

The prevalence of corruption requires very strong measures for 
its suppression. It has extended, since the elections of 1832, to a 
painful degree, and few counties or boroughs are free from the 
taint of it. “I wish, sir,” said an elector in 1832, “that we had 
the ballot.” “Why, have you not elected the candidate you 
wished?” Yes, this time; but the offers to influence electors 








* In the case of Allen v. Hearne the action was brought on a wager between 
two voters on the event of the election of a member of Parliament; Lord 
Mansfield, in giving judgment, said, “‘ Whether this particular wager had any 
other motive than a spirit of gaming, and the zeal of both parties, I do 
not know: but this question turns on the species and nature of the contract ; 
and, if that be, in the eye of the law, corrupt and against the fundamental 
principles of the constitution, it cannot be supported by any court of justice. 
One of the principal foundations of this constitution depends on the proper 
exercise of the franchise; that the election of members of Parliament should 
be free, and particularly that every voter should be free from pecuniary influ- 
ence in giving his vote.” Mr. Justice Buller added, “It is true that the law 
leaves it to the voter to exercise his franchise or not, but it also requires him 
to be free to the last moment of giving or withholding his vote, which he 
cannot be if he has laid such a wager as the present.” Lord Mansfield and Sir 
Francis Buller both held that the engagement created by the wager might 
‘bias’ the mind of the elector. What, then, can be the state of that elector’s 
mind who has been treated? Is not the bias strong towards those who have 
given him—not money—but money’s worth in the shape of eating and drink- 
ing, and equally to be condemned? The law does condemn it, and Mr. Smith 
holds that it violates the practice of hospitality, disregarding the effect of the 
alleged practice on the morality and conduct of the voter. The real difficulty 
is, to distinguish between general acts of treating and particular or rare cases, 
in order to determine if the person elected should lose his seat. But this diffi- 
culty really arises from the enormous expense of investigating before an election 
committee any general system of corruption prevailing in a borough. Except- 
ing when one, or both of the parties are very wealthy, every person concerned 
in defending his seat would rather that the continuing to hold it should be 
decided on the result of a few particular cases, than that he should be exposed 
to the pecuniary loss he would incur in having to defend all the cases that 
could be brought forward. It may appear a hardship, and may occasion the 
exclamation, “ What! lose his seat on account of three or four cases of corrup- 
tion?” Yes, for the committee cannot carry on an inquiry efficiently beyond 
such cases. But.what if his antagonist provided such cases, before his election, 
in order to unseat him—ought he then to be unseated? Certainly not, if the 
committee ascertains, as it has the power to do, that a political antagonist was 
concerned in the corrupt acts. But what if an indiscreet friend were the cor- 
rupting party? Then, the member elected by the aid of his corruption ought 
certainly to be unseated, as the only mode of teaching discretion and honesty 
to political partisans. The real danger the institutions of this country are 
exposed to arises from the common and not incorrect opinion that a large 
proportion of members of Parliament owe their seats to corrupt acts. 
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will succeed hereafter ; we wish to prevent the temptation.’ He 
was right, for the borough referred to is now among the many 
“nursed” by attorneys, and which no honourable man can re- 
present. Even those who are corrupted hate their corruptors, 
and earnestly desire the ballot to be relieved from the self- 
reproaches their unprotected weakness and the conduct of their 
representatives have caused. 

The debate on the Bill relating to corrupt practices at elections 
was more remarkable for the strenuous defence of such prac- 
tices, than on account of any expression of a sincere desire to pre- 
vent them. It passed the House of Commons, and in the House of 
Lords was laid aside, as it was well known it would be before it 
even passed the committee in the House of Commons. The 
chief objection to the bill im the House of Lords was, that the 
proposed tribunal for inquiry, and the course of proceedings 
authorised, were “ unconstitutional.” The electioneering orgies 
of pot-houses, the “nursing” of electors by attorneys, the vile 
practices of electioneermg agents, and the tricks by which the 
advance and payment of money are concealed, are protected by 
the use of unmeaning expressions. 

It is difficult to understand the objection of Lord J. Russell, 
“that he certainly supposed that with respect to writs and 
corrupt practices, it was not necessary for the government to 
take the lead in the House; and I recollect acting, many years 
ago, with other gentlemen who are now members of this House, 
when I used to take my own line on this question, and when I 
was successful in carrying motions for inquiry, and afterwards 
in passing bills for punishing corrupt practices. Jt is by no 
means, in my opinion, necessary for the Government to take up 
these measures.” Sir R. Peel did, carly in the session, express 
an opinion to the contrary. It was more the practice formerly, 
than at this time, for measures to be brought in by unofficial 
members of the House, but the difficulties presented to them 
are such, that without the direct aid of the government success 
is hardly possible. The ancient practice of making and passing 
bills differed from that referred to, and the lattcr practice, which 
differs from it, of requiring the government to take charge of 
more important measures, especially such as relate to the pro- 
tection and defence of public institutions, ought to be adhered 
to. Ithas many advantages, and especially instructs all persons 
that the influence and co-operation of the government will be 
directed against those who shall attempt to use their wealth to 
impair the character of such institutions. What is the value of 
office if its power is to be inactive in the midst of the foulest 
corruption? An Administration owes its very existence to the 
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votes of the House of Commons, and it does not seem possible 
to point out a higher duty than that it should preserve the 
purity of the institution on which it depends, and initiate every 
measure required for its defence. 

The number of boroughs reported by committees to have 
heen tainted by criminal practices exceeds that ever known— 
Carlisle, Derby, Leicester, Horsham, Cheltenham (twice), Ayles- 
bury, Bolton, Harwich, Sligo, Kinsale, Bewdley, Lancaster, 
Lincoln, Lyme Regis, &c.* are all reported—and no step has 
been taken to ascertain the conduct of the agents or the extent 
of the practices condemned. 

The complaint against the government in these affairs was 
the compromise they made of principle. Voting one day for 
the issue of a writ, another day against it; refusing to bring 
forward any measure relating to corrupt practices, and then 
bringing in one. It was impossible to anticipate the steps they 
would take, and their indecision invited discussion. There was no 
fixed course pursued, while the country demanded the exercise 
of authority and the expression of a determination to remove 
just causes of complaint against the system of representation. 

The Bill to provide for inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
practices at elections, proposed to enact that a select committee 
should be appointed by the General Committee of Elections, 
to determine whether further inquiry should be made regarding 
corrupt practices in the boroughs named in the schedule of the 
bill, and whether such inquiry should be made by the committee 
or on the spot by a commissioner. Such committee was to 
have the power of examining the sitting members, or the candi- 
dates, their agents, and other persons. The committee or the 
commissioner were to have the same powers as were conferred 
by the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 97 (1843), appointing commissioners to 
inquire into the existence of bribery in the borough of Sudbury. 
The powers to be given by the bill were no doubt extraordinary, 
but they exposed no partics to criminal penalties. Without 
them no inquiry could have been made, nor could the evil to be 
remedied have been fully exposed. The proceedings to be in- 
vestigated affected the existence of the government itself. The 
object was not to catch private persons, or to weaken the secu- 
rity of personal liberty; it was to give strength to established 
institutions and confidence in the measures of parliament; to 


Ba 


An excellent series of papers on the evidence in these cases has been 
published in the Daily News and Morning Chronicle, and they deserve to be 
collected and published alone. They most incontestably prove the proposition 
argued in this article, that by no other means than a commission can the 
corruption prevalent in these boroughs be fully and properly investigated, 
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protect the entire people in the enjoyment of great public privi- 
leges, and to defend the laws which regulate the constitution of 
the House of Commons from being evaded or most scandalously 
infringed. 

If attacks were made on the House of Lords, and men were 
forced into that assembly by bribery, or by the corruption of 
ministers through whom its members are nominated, and existing 
laws should fail in checking or exposing such acts, can there be 
a doubt that parliament would interfere, and, regardless of all 
remonstrance, would effectually guard that House from violations 
of duty which should deprive it of authority and respect? If 
the authority of the crown were plainly undermined, and the 
existing laws did not reach the offenders, can any person doubt 
that such measures would be concurred in as should reach those 
who might otherwise manage to evade inquiry ? Why then should 
the House of Commons be left to contend for its defence through 
laws which admittedly do not reach those who taint the source 
of its existence ? 

The commissioners to be appointed by the bill were to have 
had yo other powers than those of inquiry. They were merely 
to investigate facts, leaving the judgment upon them to the 
House of Commons; and, in case of a bill being passed respecting 
any delinquent constituency, to the House of Lords. Neither 
of these hodies was to be deprived of the right they now possess 
to decide on the effect of the evidence produced. 

Past proceedings have shown that neither the House of Com- 
mons, nor the House of Lords, can efficiently institute or conduct 
such an inquiry. The proceedings of an election-committee are 
necessarily imperfect—for there is no prosecutor who has the 
interest, or, if he has the interest, will be willing to devote his 
fortune to complete them. As soon as the party who first insti- 
tutes the investigation retires, who can be expected to take his 
place? Not the government; for, when the bill to authorize 
an inquiry into corrupt compromises (5 and 6 Vict. c. 31), was 
before the House of Commons, one at least of the cabinet 
ministers was inculpated ; and, in a similar case, it is not proba- 
ble the government should desire the inquiry to be continued. 
Indeed, im that very instance, the bill was opposed by Lord J. 
Russell ; and, had it not been that there was a majority against 
his party, and that Sir R. Peel—who has acted with great impar- 
tiality and determination of purpose in checking corruption in 
every case since the Reform Bill has passed—gave it his support, 
all inquiry would have been smothered. After this example of 
the effort of a party to defend one of their own chiefs, it is in 
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vain to say the prosecution of an inquiry will be commenced 
or fairly continued by a government, if it can possibly control it. 

Again,—the ordinary course of law has been shown to be in- 
effective. After the committee on the Sudbury case reported, 
and a bill had passed the House of Commons to disfranchise the 
borough, the House of Lords proposed to take evidence. To 
enable this evidence to be given, the act of 5 and 6 Vict. c. 52, 
“to indemnify witnesses who might give evidence before the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, to exclude the borough of Sudbury 
from sending burgesses to serve in parliament,” was passed. In 
the next session another act (6 and 7 Vict. c. 11) for the same 
purpose was passed. Yet these laws, with all the extraordinary 
aid they conferred, failed, and the act of the 6 and 7 Vict. ec. 97, 
was passed, “for appoimting commissioners to inquire into the 
existence of bribery in the borough of Sudbury.” 

The assent given to the two first bills, to indemnify witnesses, 
must be looked upon as the unanimous decision of parliament 
that the ordinary rules of evidence did not permit an efficient 
inquiry to be carried on. The last bill was an admission, that 
the adjournments, formalities, and expense of a parliamentary 
inquiry presented insurmountable obstacles to the hearing of the 
evidence and rendered the appointment of commissioners neces- 
sary. Such an appointment was certainly an experiment. It 
was doubtful how far it would succeed; but it was eminently 
successful, and removed every reasonable objection to the adop- 
tion of a similar course in future. 

We may, therefore, infer :— 

Ist. That the powers given by the Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions Bill were proper upon account of the importance and 
magnitude of its objects and the enormity of the evil to be cor- 
rected. 

2ndly. That the forms of a parliamentary inquiry and the 
delay and expense they occasion, render either House of Parlia- 
ment an unfit tribunal for a prolonged hearing and investigation 
of evidence. 

3rdly. That the inquiry should be entrusted to commis- 
sioners independent of the government, so that when commenced 
there shall be no control over it. 

4thly. That the Sudbury case established the practicability 
of an inquiry through commissioners, whose conduct was so free 
from blame, that no other motive than that of screening corrup- 
tion can induce any person to refuse to future commissioners 
similar powers to those exercised by them. 

Sthly. That as such commissioners can merely inquire, the 
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jurisdiction of Parliament to decide on the delinquency of 
boroughs, and the penalties or measures consequent on such 
delinquency, would not be prevented by their appointment. 


An intimation was given that the Bill, though dropped, would 
be again brought forward. It will be “too bad” if those who made 
a septennial sale of their votes shall have been enabled to double 
the profit of their misconduct through the success attending the 
exposure of their misdeeds. This, among other measures which 
failed last session, is ready for the consideration of the House of 
Commons. There is no pretence for delay. If it occasions a 
prolonged debate it will be the fault of the government. Men 
only talk in defence of immorality to willing hearers. They 
are dumb before those whose moral sensibility is hurt by their 
language; and they are silent when they apprehend being 
exposed to the indignation of society. It is because the govern- 
ment has hesitated—because it has shown feebleness, and a wil- 
lingness to enter into a compromise with them—that they have 
had the boldness to oppose one of the most necessary measures 
ever submitted to parliament. 

The adoption of the Ballot will be the next improvement ; and 
we may remark as a hopeful sign of progress, that in the last 
session a resolution in its favour was carried by a majority. It 
is not that this vote proves a majority in the House to be willing 
to support it, or that it will be soon carried; but the fact 
of an almost accidental majority has decided the opinions of 
many persons in the country who hesitated, and has contributed 
to the ultimate success of the measure. The admirable speeches 
of Mr. Grote, in former parliaments, exhausted the arguments 
in its favour; and no objection against it can be urged to which 
the most masterly and complete replies are not already recorded. 


Since the above was in type, the government has re-introduced 
into the House of Lords the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill ; 
but from the manner in which it has been received, there is reason 
to fear that it will be again defeated. Among its opponents the 
most strenuous and formidable is Lord Denman, who appears to 
treat an inquiry into corrupt practices at elections as an investi- 
vation of a merely civil, and not of a criminal character. His 
chief objections are three in number—that the House of Commons 
can, at present, make inquiries similar to those authorized. by this 
bill; that parties interested in the inquiry ought not to be com- 
pelled to divulge the information which, under the bill, may be 
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required from them; and that impartial commissioners may not 
be appointed. 

The two first objections are somewhat contradictory. The 
House of Commons cannot obtain the information the bill 
enables the commissioners to demand; and, therefore, any 
inquiry it might institute would be imperfect on this account, 
and could not be complete. 

The first objection may, however, be specifically answered, by 
referring again to the Sudbury case, as well as to those cases 
which have occasioned this bill. A committee of the House of 
Commons cannot make a full investigation of the facts of any 
case; and the House of Lords is equally incompetent to perform 
the task. The mere expense to private parties from the attend- 
ance of witnesses in London, utterly precludes the possibility of 
effectually exposing the general corruption of many small 
horoughs, protected by those who are, singularly enough, called 
their “patrons.” 

The second objection appears to be founded on the notion, 
that an inquiry into the corrupt practices of a borough is to be 
treated on the footing of a dispute between parties in a civil 
action. This is a mere begging of the question. Without re- 
peating arguments already stated, there may be added to them, 
this further reason in favour of the bill—that the evidence that 
may he required, if the actual personal punishment of parties 
concerned were, which it is not, the object of the bill, is not 
stronger evidence than the law snatches from criminals by the 
aid of a warrant, and by the forcible examination of their houses. 
And are not the protection of the government of the country, and 
the prevalence of a sense of confidence in those who legislate, 
objects of greater moment than the punishment of ordinary 
criminals ? 

Thirdly, the objection that commissioners may be partial, is 
applicable as an objection to the appointment of any judge or 
any official that can be named. Every man may abuse his power ; 
judges may hang men improperly; secretaries of state may take 
bribes for the pardon of a criminal; a minister of foreign affairs 
may, to gratify his spite, involve the country in a war; a petty 
constable may knock down a man whom he ought to protect ;—- 
indeed there is no instance of the possession of official power 
from which it is possible to exclude the idea of the opportunity 
of its being abused. If no power were to be conferred but in 
cases in which it could not be abused, no man could be invested 
with power. 

The peculiar cireumstances which in former times enabled 
judges or others to evade responsibility for acts which all men 
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would now condemn, would, if they were recited, prove, not that 
the law or any limitation of their legal powers have made such 
persons honest, but that public opinion, which preceded the law, 
had acquired, and continues to possess, such influence as to make 
them fear the consequences of dishonesty. When it is necessary 
to confer authority, it ought to be conferred ; and if the person on 
whom it is conferred is exposed to responsibility, all is done that 
it lies in the power of a human being to do to prevent such person 
being guilty of an abuse of the power he is to exercise. 

The bill introduced by Sir John Pakington into the House of 
Commons, and which has been referred to a select committee, 
proposes that members shall make a declaration to the effect that 
they have not been guilty of corrupt practices at their elections. 
From the remarks made on it, too much appears to be attempted. 
A voter may say that he has not given his vote for the sake of 
money or place; but a member, though he may not have made a 
promise of a place, may obtain one on account of a man having 
voted for him, having at the election observed his ability and 
qualifications. That the party elected should do this is not ob- 
jectionable. It is not to the discredit of any man that he should 
be apponted to office. All that the public has a claim to know is, 
that a properly qualified person is appointed; and this would, to 
a great extent, be secured by gazetting every appointment, what- 
ever may be the value of it, and the place of the party’s residence 
during the previous twelve months. That the member should 
declare his belief that no money was paid by him for corrupt 
purposes, might fairly be required from him. 

If the bribery oath now administered to voters were repealed, 
it would not be disadvantageous. It is well known who are the 
parties who accept bribes; and to them—unless, as sometimes 
happens, the agents of both parties agree, in order to limit the 
scandal of their proceedings, that the oath shall not be adminis- 
tered—the oath is generally administered and as generally taken. 
The consequence is, that under the present system of open voting, 
perjury is a common crime. 

In one borough the writer could name, the agents of both the 
members object to the ballot on account, as they say, of the 
lying (!) it would occasion; yet they admit that they can point 
out many men who have perjured themselves. This borough is 
among the most corrupt in England; and yet, in the memory of 
man, no petition was presented against any return. All the can- 
didates are equally guilty of criminal acts, when an election 
occurs, and the defeated candidates dare not to petition. Thus 
open voting corrupts the whole borough ; destroys, by the acts 
connected with it, the obligation of an oath, and the value of the 
Vou. LI.—No. I. M 
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evidence and the judgment of a large section of the voters, when 
they become witnesses, or act as jurymen. 

We defend the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill as the best 
measure that has been proposed in connexion with the present 
system of voting in order to correct its evils. We think Sir J. 
Packington’s Bill, if it does not attempt too much, might effect 
a partial good; but the only effective measure would be the 
ballot, the arguments in favour of which measure have never 
been, and cannot be answered. 


X. X. 








Art. VII.—Report of the Commons’ Select Committee on Miscel- 
laneous Estimates. 1848. 
XTREMES meet. The country was led to spend last year, 
for buildings and works connected with war, at least 
2,000,000/., and for buildings connected with civil purposes 
above 1,000,000/.; but its financial administrators could not 
economize one per cent. on this outlay, or even a farthing, to 
rescue the National Records from jeopardy! The Financial 
Reform Association, at one of its meetings, very properly de- 
nounced this inconsistency. We should naturally look to find 
a sympathetic regard for the National Records stronger with a 
government and all its aristocratic interests than with cotton- 
merchants and Manchester warehousemen; but strange as it 
may seem, the Financial Reform Association has been the onl; 
public body feeling itself sufficiently interested in the subject to 
call public attention to the government neglect of it. In con- 
trasting economical commissions and omissions, it was the chair- 
man, we think, who showed, that whilst hundreds of thousands 
of pounds can be afforded annually for experimental abortions, 
such as the Retribution, the Sidon, and other steam-frigates, it 
was pretended that no sum could be spared to place the national 
muniments in a place of safety. And so it would appear that 
this matter, which might be supposed to engage the solicitude of 
nobility, landowners, law yers, diplomatists, financiers, statisticians, 
and these it most nearly concerns, is likely at last to be settled 
by some disciple of the “ Manchester School.” 

The anomalies of management and instances of feebleness 
which are connected with the administration of the Public 
Records and State Papers for years past are almost incredible. 
Since 1800 the nation has paid very little less than a million of 
pounds* for the custody, printing, and administration of the 


* In parliamentary grants to Record Commissions, salaries to officers, fees 
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Public Records, Official and State Papers. At the present time, 
they cost not less than 15,000/. a-year, taking the buildings and 
makeshifts into account; and yet the great bulk of them are 
exposed to imminent perils of fire, in spite of the warnings of 
Mr. Braidwood, Superintendent of the Fire Brigade, who says, 
they are under risks to which “no merchant of ordinary pru- 
dence would subject his books of account.”’ It is six years since 
this perilous state was brought specifically to the notice of Govern- 
ment, in all its respective departments—the Treasury, the Office 
of Woods, the Home Office; every year since, the ugly warning 
has been repeated in the dull ears of the House of Commons; 
and yet, what “no merchant of ordinary prudence” would suffer 
for an instant, the country endures with silent apathy. 

Imbecility seems, for half a century at least, to have paralyzed 
all attempts to obtain a safe building in which to deposit the 
public documents of this country. The utter helplessness of 
every one who affects to be concerned is only paralleled by the 
impotent wailings of the Greek chorus. Every one professes 
his sense of the want, cants about it, and wrings his hands. 
Reports without end of the danger of the present buildings are 
made to Parliament year after year ;—periodically, the Treasury 
institutes an inquiry, and so of course does the Office of Woods ; 
—the Home Secretary is catechized, and promises to learn some- 
thing. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is always hoping to 
find funds, and all the while the national Records remain in the 
state “to which no merchant of ordinary prudence would subject 
his books of account.” 

The proverbial working of our Government is, that it follows, 
and rarely ventures to pilot the intelligence of the people. The 
apathy which it continues to show for the public documents, does 
but reflect the ignorance and indifference of the public itself on 
this subject. The spirit of the time, essentially selfish, cares as 
little for the past as it does for the future. Of history we are 
negligent,* and though three large editions of Macaulay’s 
‘History of England’ may be sold in as many months, it is the 
eloquence of the writer, and not the thing written about, that 
excites the pubiic interest. 

It is but a small fraction of ‘the public who know the 
extent and value, and comprehend the singular completeness 
of the historical documents of this country. Our Public Records 





from the public, removals, cost of Irish Commission up to 1839, the expendi- 
ture on the Public Records had been upwards of 878,1007. Since 1839, the 
annual grant alone to the Public Record Office has been about 10,000/., which, 
without incidentals, makes a total of 978,100/.! 

* At last, after a gestation of fifteen years, the Government has brought out 
the first volume of our National Historians, and halts in proceeding further 
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excite no interest, even in the functionaries whose acts they 
record, the departments whose proceedings they register; or 
the proprietors to whose property and rights they furnish the 
most authentic, perhaps the only title-deeds. Practically, what 
care my Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Cottenham, to know 
that there are Records of the Court of Chancery, and the official 
proceedings of their predecessors, from the time of King John, 
without intermission, to the decree which the Lord Chancellor 
made yesterday? Who, among the common law judges, if we 
except Baron Parke, cares to know that ev ery judgment passed 
in our Law Courts, has been in some way recorded for the last 
six hundred and fifty years? What heeds my Lord Denman, and 
Chief Justice Wilde, or their learned brother Sir F. Pollock, of 
this fact?—and yet our courts are always insisting upon ‘the 
solemnity of their proceedings. 

There is no greater sympathy for financial Records. We venture 
to assert that neither Lord Monteagle, Mr. Goulburn, nor Sir 
Charles Wood, either know that there are ledger-books of the 
national expenditure, which Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
regulated, unrivalled even for their very physical magnificence, 
and complete as a series, since the days of Henry the Second, or 
that they would suffer a moment’s pang of conscience to hear 
that the parchments had been cut up into measures for Herr 
Stulz, or that they had eaten them as jellies, stewed by the artist 
Gunter. 

And my Lord Palmerston, who makes treaties so patly, is he 
aware of the fact that our Record Offices possess the very 
chirograph between Henry the First and Robert, Earl of Flan- 
ders, the most ancient of our diplomatic documents ; ; or that there 
exists Pope Adrian’s privilege to Henry the Second to conquer 
Ireland ; or the treaties with Robert Bruce, or the veritable treaty 
of the Cloth of Gold, illuminated with the portrait of the hand- 
some hook-nosed Francis the First, and sanctified by the gold 
seal, chased by the cunning Benvenuto Cellini himself? 

Can the Master-General of the Ordnance, who by a theoretical 
figment, is supposed to direct the formation of the present Ord- 
nance Surveys, say that he has ever been interested enough to 
look at the survey of William the Conqueror—the Doomsday- 
book, which Americans, at least, go to the Chapter House to 
inspect ?—a more perfect survey in its way, though made eight 
centuries ago, than anything we are even now forming in 
London. 

The brother of the Prime Minister, the Duke of Bedford, 
inherits the Abbey of Woburn and its monastic rights, privileges 
and hereditaments ; and there are Public Records, detailing with 
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the utmost minuteness the value of this and all the church property 
which “Old Harry” seized, and all the stages of its seizure ; the 
preliminary surveys to learn the value ; perhaps the very surrender 
of the Monks of Woburn; the annual value and detail of the posses- 
sions of the monastery whilst the Crown held it; the very parti- 
culars of the grant on which the letters patent to Lord John 
Russell were founded; the inrolment of the letters patent them- 
selves; but neither his Grace of Bedford, the Duke and lay- 
impropriator, nor his brother, the Prime Minister and the his- 
torlan, is moved, even by mere sentiment, to stir a step to have 
these documents safely housed. 

Messrs. Brown, Smith, and Tomkins, buy and sell manors and 
advowsons, Waltons and Stokes, and Combes cum Tythings, with- 
out knowing or caring that there are records of the actual transfers 
of the same properties between the holders of them since the days 
of King John! Thereis no sympathy for these things, even with 
those who might fairly be presumed to have a direct interest in 
the preservation of them, or with the public at large. But this 
dulness does not lessen the truth of what Bishop Nicholson said 
in 1714, that “ Our stores of Public Records are justly reckoned 
to excel in age, beauty, correctness, and authority, whatever the 
choicest archives abroad can boast of the like sort.” 

It is ten years since an Act was passed creating a Public Record 
Office. The theory of that Act was, to put under the superin- 
tendence of the Master of the Rolls all legal records whatever, 
and into his actual custody all Records which exceeded twenty 
years in age. Every year the several Courts—Queen’s Bench— 
Common Pleas—Exchequer and Chancery—thus formally pass 
over into the Public Record Office all the Records whose age 
exceeds twenty years. But in addition to these annual transfers 
of legal documents, there have been, and constantly are, many 
others which are of the character of state papers. Thus the 
Admiralty has handed over some hundred barge-loads of its 
Records. The Treasury has carted away many van-loads of half- 
putrid ledgers and minute-books to the Public Record Office. 
Papers of various commissions have been sent to be sorted. The 
Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, has asked to be re- 
lieved of his vastly accumulating documents. Lately it has 
been resolved that the State Paper Office shall be a branch of 
the Public Record Office; so that already this department is one, 
not for the charge of legal Records only, but of all public and 
state documents of every kind. It will become, so to speak— 
when Government is wise enough to provide a proper building— 
a national strong-box, and these circumstances alone constitute 
ample reason against further delay, if the scandalous state of the 
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present several temporary places of deposit did not make the 
necessity for a safe building urgent, beyond human patience. 

The documents in actual charge of the Public, Record Office 
are still scattered in six depositories in as many parts of 
London—an inconvenience especially noticed by the Commons’ 
Committee on the Record Commission in 1836. The Tower of 
London contains the early Chancery Records from the time of 
John, and the Admiralty Records. One portion is placed in the 
Wakefield Tower, “contiguous to a steam-engine in daily opera- 
tion,” as witnessed and reported against by the Commons’ 
Committee in 1836. Another portion is piled and packed up 
most ingeniously in very cramped space in the large square 
four-turreted keep of the old fortress, called the White Tower. 
There is barely room for a moderate-sized person to pass 
between the racks. The recent influx of Admiralty Records, 
brought from the Dockyard at Deptford, whence they were 
expelled to make room for constructing another dock !—another 
sign of the public economy, which prefers to build frigates to 
providing a safe Record Office—has choked up and completely 
hidden the little chapel in this keep, called Czesar’s Chapel. 

Without exception, this chapel, with its tufa-roof still quite 
perfect and semi-circular, is the most complete specimen of a 
Norman interior which remains in our country ; and its present 
degradation, which has not as yet excited active remonstrances 
from any quarter, is a proof of how little earnestness there is 
among our learned archeologists. If Mr. A. Hope feel as keenly 
on this point as he is said to, he would hardly remain so silent 
in his place in parliament. This chapel of Old Bishop Gun- 
dulph ought to be one of the national sights of the Tower. 

But it is not upon mere antiquarian or sentimental grounds that 
we think it discreditable to crowd the White Tower; it is, that 
the place itself is more than trebly hazardous from fire ;—we say 
nothing of the tons of gunpowder which are stored in its base- 
ment, enough to destroy all Tower-hill, and change even the 
course of the Thames if an explosion took place—risks certainly 
not worth running, in order to have gunpowder twenty minutes 
nearer the metropolis, although the Duke of Wellington thinks 
otherwise. The danger of the White Tower consists in its 
being partly filled with Ordnance stores of a most inflammable 
kind. Tarpaulins beautifully pitched for blazing, soldiers’ kits, 
and all kinds of wood-work, among which common labourers, not 
imbued with extra-carefulness, are constantly moving about: 
indeed, an eye-witness has related to us that he has seen boiling 
pitch in actual flame immediately close to this tower. We need 
not dwell on the danger, for Mr. Braidwood has reported that 
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the insurance of such a building with such stores, would not be 
taken by the “ Sun” or any other insurance office for less than 5s. 
per cent., the ordinary risks being only 1s. 6d. per cent. If a fire 
occurred in this tower, the whole would certainly be consumed 
terrifically, owing to the peculiar construction of the place; and 
if the fire reached the gunpowder, Heaven only knows where 
the damage wouldend. Nowa fire did happen only some six years 
ago, within forty feet of this very keep, and burnt down the 
small armoury, and fire-engines were at work all one night 
deluging this very White Tower for protection. A fire is, there- 
fore, no impossible but a very probable occurrence in the Tower. 
In the very sight of this dangerous spot, the Government could 
actually provide the requisite tens of thousands of pounds to build 
up barracks on the site, but none for a Record Office! The peril 
of the Records in the Tower makes the neglect of duty on those 
who ought to remedy it criminally disgraceful. It is indeed a 
place “ in which no merchant of ordinary prudence would keep 
his books of account.” 

Other Records are in Chancery-lane ; some in the Rolls House ; 
some in a temporary shed, like a navvie’s hut, recently built for 
the Treasury papers! in the Rolls Garden; some in the _ 
and behind the communion table in the Rolls Chapel !—a place 
heated by hot-air flues—a very riskful process of warming. The 
venerable Doomsday-book, and certain other Records of the Exche- 
quer, &c., remain in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey— 
the place where the Commons first held their sittings apart from 
the Lords. This place continues exposed to the same accidents 
from fire which were so humorously told by the late Charles 
Buller, when moving for an inquiry into the old Record Com- 
mission fourteen years ago. Mr. Buller said, 


“ Ever since 1732, it had been reported to the House of Commons, 
that there were a brewhouse and washhouse at the back of the Chap- 
ter-house, where the records were kept, and by which the safety of 
the Chapter-house was endangered by fire. In 1800 this brewhouse 
and this washhouse were again reported as dangerous. In 1819 this 
brewhouse and washhouse again attracted the serious notice of the 
Commissioners. In 1831 it was thought expedient to send a deputation 
to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and to request his Majesty’s 
Surveyor-General to report upon the perils of this brewhouse and wash- 
house (a laugh), and endeavour to get the Dean and Chapter to pull 
them down. (Laughter.) But the Dean and Chapter asserted the vested 
rights of the Church, and no redress was obtained against the brew- 
house and washhouse. (A laugh.) In 1833, another expedition, headed 
by the right honourable baronet (Sir R. Inglis) opposite, was made to 
the Chapter-house ; but the right honourable baronet, desiring not 
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to come into collision with the Church, omitted all mention of the 
brewhouse and washhouse. (Loudlaughter.) And thus the attention 
of the Commissioners had been constantly directed to this eternal 
brewhouse and eternal washhouse without any avail. There they still 
remain as a monument of the inefficiency of the Commissioners, and 
of the great power and pertinacity of the Church of this country.” 
(Loud laughter.) 


There the brewhouse and washhouse remain still, defying Sir 
Robert Inglis and jeopardizing Doomsday-book,—the most price- 
less record in all Europe. 

Another storehouse for a very great part of the Public Records 
are the stables and riding-school of Carlton-house, in which the 
Princess Charlotte used to delight herself with horse exer- 
cise. This is a sort of huge barn, situate at the east end of 
Carlton-terrace, in the neighbourhood of the Duke of York’s 
pillar. The chief part of the Common Law Records are deposited 
here. ‘the inside of this building presents a series of dark alleys 
—the sides of which are faced with records reaching up some 
thirty feet high. It is a wretched makeshift; but it contains 
National Records from the time of King Stephen to the present 
day. Hither his Grace of Bedford would resort to make out his 
title to Woburn Abbey, or the Duke of Beaufort his rights to the 


score of presentations to livings which his Grace dispenses. Here - 
is a mine of topographical history, from the time of King John: 
nothing in Europe rivalling the series of “fines,” for precision, 
completeness, and even physical beauty. Here are the great Rolls 
of the Pipe—the ledger-book of national receipts and expen- 
diture from the days of Henry II. The place which holds these 


Records is called the “Treasury,” so called by tradition as old 


at least as the time of Darius, who kept his rolls in his “ 'Treasure- 
house” as part of his ¢reasures—and this “Treasury ” is a shed so 
flimsy that a fire would burn it like matches, in twenty minutes, 
xecording to Mr. Braidwood’s estimate. After the official hours 
it is consigned to the protection of four thousand gallons of water— 
fire mains ‘charged—an officer of the fire-bris gade—tw 0 policemen— 
two tell-tale clocks—and two sentries ! The fire-risk here, as at 
the Tower, is estimated at five shillings per cent. Such is the state 
of the repositories which contain our public Records ! 

We do not accuse Governments of a deliberate intention of 
proving what empty wind-bags are the advice of Commis- 
sions, the recommendations of Committees of the House of 
Commons, the decrees of Acts of Parliament, or the urgent en- 
treaties of public functionaries ; but if Governments had desired 
to do this, they could not have manifested the fact more strongly 
than in their conduct in respect to the building of a Public 
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Record Office, during the last fifteen years. Indeed, the period 
will be found much longer, even as much as two centuries, if we 
look back as far. Yet since 1834, not a year has passed without 
some direct and active remonstrance being made to Government 
for its neglect of the subject. We will not detail the repeated 
advice for which, among other things, the Record Commissions 
received annually more than ten thousand pounds a-year to give, 
and which they tendered almost annually previous to 1834 ; but in 
that year, Lord Duncannon, on behalf of Government, brought 
in a Bill to empower the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to erect a General Record Office on the Rolls Estate ; the bill fell 
dead. In the next year sat a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, presided over by Charles Buller, and in conducting which 
he may be said to have first shown his ability as an adminis- 
trator. This Committee reported :— 


“ The first and most obvious defect in the present system is, that 
the Records are deposited in different and widely-scattered buildings, 
and entrusted to a multitude of imperfectly responsible keepers. ‘The 
advantages of -having all the Records of a country placed under one 
custody, in one central building, are seen in the present state of Scotch 
Records. The witnesses, whose opinion is entitled to the greatest 
respect, acknowledge the feasibility and the importance of erecting a 
- General Record Office, into which all the records of the country might 
be collected. Your Committee does not hesitate to recommend the 
erection of such an edifice, as the first and perhaps most essential step 
for the improvement of the present system. The spot known as the 
Rolls Estate appears to be generally considered as the most eligible 
site for such a building ; and the present Master of the Rolls has 
informed your Committee, that he thinks that this property might, 
with great propriety, be applied to such a purpose, and that he himself, 
if enabled to do so by parliament, would willingly transfer it for that 
destination. It appears from the evidence of Mr. Thompson, that the 
expense of completing the great Registry Office at Edinburgh, may 
be estimated at about 80,000/. ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
a perfectly appropriate building might not be erected for a similar 
purpose in London, at no greater cost. Such an expense is one that, 
if Records be worth preserving, is worth incurring ; and when it is 
recollected that the fitting up most unfit repositories in Somerset 
House, cost 16,000/., and the different migrations of the Exchequer 
Records until they were lodged in the Carlton Riding House, are said 
to have cost no less than 10,000/. ; and that a portion of the Records 
has, at this expense, been lodged in repositories from which it is 
universally agreed that they ought forthwith to be removed ; it may be 
concluded that the sum which would necessarily be expended in the 
erection of a General Record Office, might in the end oceasion a 
considerable saving.” 
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Scarcely was this Report published, when the Commissioners 
of Public Records reiterated the same advice—* The opinion of 
the Commissioners has long been, that the present buildings 
ought to give way to a General Repository for Records.” This 
advice was tendered to Government in February, 1847; and in 
the autumn of the same year the same Commissioners addressed 
the king to the same effect. 

During the session of 1837, a bill to provide for the safe 
custody of the Public Records was introduced by Mr. C, Buller, 
Mr. B. Hawes, the present Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and by Sir Charles Lemon (who, since that time, have 
never manifested any useful interest whatever in the matter.) 
Mr. Buller did not proceed with the bill, being assured by 
Government that they intended to take the matter in hand. 
In the next year, 1838, the Public Record Act was passed, and 
the seventh section of it directs the Treasury forthwith to provide 
a suitable building. 

In the January of 1839, Lord Langdale, who, as Master of the 
Rolls, became invested with the custody of all the Public Records, 
losing no time, submitted to the Secretary of State, then Lord 
John Russell, the necessity of providing a Public Record Office 
at once, and reiterated the suggestion of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee that the Rolls Estate was a proper site. But the Lords 
of the Treasury, although they entirely concurred that ONE 
General Record Office was essential to the introduction of a per- 
fect system, signified that they would not build one until it was 
seen whether the Victoria Tower of the New Houses of Parliament 
would do for the purpose. It was very natural, that parliament, 
having resolved to build a great tower for ornament, the Treasury 
should try and find a reasonable use for it. This course of pro- 
ceeding, we may remark, is in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, which is to view ornament and utility as two separate things. 
Lord Langdale, however, adhered to his original views that the 
Rolls Estate was the proper place, and he took occasion to repeat 
them whenever a suitable occasion presented itself, adding “ that 
it would be convenient, and ultimately a great saving of expense, 
to establish the Record Office in connexion with, or in the close 
vicinity of the law offices and the courts.” 

In 1843, attention was called to the very great and extraordinary 
risk from fire to which the Records in Carlton Ride and the Tower 
were exposed, Mr. Braidwood having reported that he considered 
the risk at both places as more than trebly hazardous. Lord 
Langdale threatened to pack up the Records safely, even though 
access should be difficult, rather than run the risk of having them 
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destroyed by fire. Again the New Houses of Parliament were 
brought forward as a fitting receptacle; and though the Victoria 
Tower would not be erected and ready for five years, Mr. Barry 
said he could find “ permanent fire-proof accommodation” in 
other portions of the new palace, and he proposed to put the 
Records in the roofs! The roofs were accordingly inspected by 
Lord Langdale and the chief Record officers. The proposition 
seems to have been as impertinent as could be well thought of. 
The reports on this notable project describe the roofs as about 
six feet high, fitted up like hen-coops with 140 cells, each lighted 
by a little window, surrounded on all sides by chambers or ducts 
for the foul air of the rooms below—admirable conductors for 
flames and hot air in case of fire—eighty-six feet above the 
ground, intricate and difficult of access ; in short, the very opposite 
of what a Record Office should be. Still the Treasury, though the 
roofs were laughably absurd for the purpose, clung to using the 
Victoria Tower. The building of it being still in jeopardy, its 
fitness was asseverated more strongly than ever by Mr. Barry. 
At last he was constrained to say what quantity the Tower would 
really hold, when it appeared that the space it would provide 
would not accommodate a third part of the Records; and it was 
proved that it would be more costly to erect supplementary build- 
ings at Westminster adjacent to the Victoria Tower, which must 
necessarily be more or less ornate in their architecture, than it 
would be to build a plain suitable structure elsewhere. So the 
Victoria Tower being out of jeopardy, that notable scheme was 
given up. There are some admirable letters on this matter 
written by the Master of the Rolls, in which he lectures the 
Government with dignity and eloquence on its short-comings. 
In 1846, Mr. Protheroe moved in the Commons that there 
ought to be no further delay in erecting a suitable repository. 
Sir Charles Wood and Sir G, Grey promised their best attention. 
Accordingly, after some delays, the matter was referred to the 
Commissioners of Metropolitan Improvement, who recommended 
a plan prepared by Mr. Pennethorne, for building an office on 
the Rolls Estate, all authorities now agreeing about the site. 
Notices were given to tenants in the neighbourhood, and a bill 
was prepared to be brought in, in 1848, when, unluckily, financial 
difficulties came on, and the subject was dropped altogether. We 
cannot exonerate the Government from blame in this decision, 
for it could spend 3,000,000/. on various other works and 
buildings in that year in spite of the difficulties, but was unable 
to muster sufficient heartiness to build the Public Record Office, 
and conclude the matter once and for all by getting a smal! pre- 
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liminary grant. One even of 10,000/. would have been a useful 
beginning, but it was not made. 

Mr.M. Milnes, towards the closeof the session of 1848, catechised 
Sir G. Grey, who said theChancellor of the Exchequer had no funds. 
Still the subject did not quite drop, for the Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates in 1848, reported that, “ it seems that con- 
siderable expense is incurred, owing to the différent places in 
which these documents are kept, and it would be advisable that 
parliament should speedily determine whether any building large 
enough for their tenure should be erected.” 

We observe that Mr. M. Milnes has this year already begun 
his annual questionings, which we hope he is going to prosecute 
with a little more energy than before, or he had better give up 
the matter. We suggest that he should forthwith call attention 
to the resolution of the Miscellaneous Estimates Committee, 
coupling it with another, that the House is prepared to vote the 
necessary funds for commencing the structure forthwith. We 
have no faith that this recommendation will meet with any 
better fate than its predecessors have done, unless the attention 
of ministers is called to it in a way they cannot elude. 

If the question were now an open one, and disconnected with 
economical reasons, which would be the best site of the Public 
Record Office, we might perhaps hesitate to fix upon the Rolls 
Estate ;—not, certainly, if the convenience of the legal profession 
were the only consideration. Unquestionably it is that part of 
the public who haye the most occasion to use the Public Records 
in the way of business, and for them the Rolls Estate is by far the 
most suitable site, from its adjacency to the law offices and the 
inns of court. But we apprehend the question of site must be 
considered as quite settled.* 

Since 1834, a very large portion of the ground belonging to 
the Rolls Estate has been kept unoce upied for the express pur- 
pose of being used as the site of the Public Record Office, when 
it should be wanted. And the mere delay already has cost some 
20,000/., for it would not be too much to value the annual loss 
thus entailed by keeping the ground useless at some 1,200/. 
a-year. The surveyor of the Office of Woods has reported that 
“The Rolls Estate is indisputably the cheapest site in London, 
for in no other part could so large an area be acquired except at a 
cost far exceeding the value of this estate.” And we apprehend 


* The longer the question is delayed, the more it creates difficulties. Last 
year we heard of proposals from parties in Westminster, who wanted to sell 
their land at extravagant prices, that the Public Record Office should be in 
Tothill-fields, and who contended that it was for the public interest that Govern- 
ment should buy their land rather than use that which it already held. 
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the argument of greatest cheapness is likely to have most weight 
at the present time. The Rolls Estate is by far the cheapest site, 
and one which, if the Record Office be disconnected from metro- 
politan improvements, requires no outlay at all in the purchase 
of ground. The ground may be used to-morrow ; there is nothing 
whatever wanting to commence the foundations of the building 
instantly, but the order and the funds to pay the labour of digging. 
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In the above plan (in which the proposed building is shaded.) 
the dotted lines a, 4, c, d, e, f, gh, indicating the boundaries, 
show the site of the Rolls Estate and its position. All this 
area is Crown property, and consists of rather more than three 
acres. Of this about 200 square feet, north of the judges’ 
chambers, are vacant ground; the rest is occupied by public 
buildings, and some fifty-two houses abutting on Fetter-lane 
and Chancery-lane, of which about forty are in hand, or leased 
to quarterly tenants; and of the remaining twelve, only six 
could possibly be wanted for a long period, and the longest lease 
of any of them will expire before 1858. Without pulling down 
a single house, there are these 200 square feet of ground, which, 
with the houses in the hands of the Crown, would suffice to erect 
arepository large enough to hold the Records in Carlton Ride and 
the Tower of London, which are stated by Mr. Braidwood to be 
in the greatest jeopardy. The cost of erecting all the buildings 
of the complete office, with all its adjuncts, has been estimated at 
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206,500/.; but we apprehend a grant of 50,000/. made in the 
next two years, would be ample to place most of the Public 
Records in actual safety. We contend that the Government is 
bound to find 25,000/. for doing this in the present session: and 
if Sir Robert Peel really meant what he said lately at the dinner 
of the Geological Society, when he candidly avowed that Govern- 
ment had too much preferred expenditure for war rather than for 
objects of peace and science, he would be found a supporter of 
the proposal. In any case, whether it receive the countenance of 
either the present or the last Prime Minister, we advise some 
merchant at least “of ordinary prudence ”—Mr. T. Baring or 
Mr. Cobden—to divide the House of Commons on the question, 
that the nation ought not any longer to subject its Records to 
perils, to which “no merchant of ordinary prudence would 
subject his books of account.” 


S. 








Art. VITI.—1. Democracy in France. By M. Guizot. Murray. 


2. A Glance at Revolutionized Italy, By Charles Macfarlane. 
Smith and Elder. 


3. The Daily News. 


YHE new session has opened with the promise of a more 
| methodical attention to the legislative duties of parliament 
than the public has been accustomed to witness. Resolutions 
have been adopted calculated to facilitate the progress of Govern- 
ment measures ; but we never remember a time when Government 
measures were received with more profound indifference, or the 
debates of both Houses were read with less interest out of doors, 
than at the present moment. The nation would appear to have 
sunk into a state of political atrophy—partly the result of the 
reactionary emotions naturally following upon the excitement and 
excesses of a revolutionary year, and partly of distrust—a distrust 
alike of the chiefs of party, and the instigators of mobs. The late 
democratic movement, allowing for all the drawbacks that have 
attended it, has, it is obvious, given an immense impulse to the 
cause of popular progress; one which here, as on the Continent, 
must soon put an end to the reign of class privilege; but the 
people of this country have not yet learned to understand their 
new position, nor to define clearly the objects for which their 
new strength should be combined. They wait, and it has been 
prudent to wait, until events have determined the ground for a 
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new struggle—a struggle, of which the results are not likely to be 
as abortive as those of the Reform Bill, or of its twin brother the 
French Charter—the birth of the Revolution of July. 

Of what the Government itself is doing, little heed is taken, 
because it is known to have the support of neither the nation at 
large, nor of any considerable section of the community. A 
Government of professed reformers, without the confidence of 
reformers; maintaining office not by their hold upon popular 
sympathy, but by a coalition with the old leaders of their old 
opponents. 

The Whigs, in accepting office without a majority, have irre- 
trievably damaged themselves in public estimation, and paved 
the way for their ultimate and final overthrow as an influential 
party in the State. Formerly they were accustomed, when in a 
minority, to throw themselves upon the country, and, by an 
appeal to the people upon some popular question, to secure at a 
general election the votes required to uphold a Whig cabinet. 
They now uphold it by an open compromise of principle upon 
many of the most vital questions thaf can affect the national 
interests, questions which we therefore see mischievously modified, 
or indefinitely postponed ; and by a division of patronage with 
church zealots and Tory lords, who, in a rash moment, had found 
themselves committed to the principles of the Peel tariff. 

A consequence is, that whatever faith may yet be left in some 
quarters in the sincerity of the Whigs as friends of popular govern- 
ment, nobody believes in their earnestness ; and the distinction is 
a valid one, for the experience of every day teaches us that it is 
quite consistent with the character of many individuals in private, 
no less than in public life, to wish well to a cause, which, when 
called upon, they cannot be prevailed on to serve, if it involve 
the sacrifice of an egg for breakfast, or the troubling of crossing 
the threshold of their doors. Hence, therefore, the little satisfac- 
tion evinced by the public on the announcement of any bill of a 
liberal complexion in the House of Commons, on the part of the 
present cabinet. From the experience of the past session, every 
such bill is now regarded as a mere tribute of respect to the forms 
of consistency, after the reality itself has ceased to exist. Old 
professions must be repeated, even if nothing be done. The old 
flag must be raised, however often the standard-bearer may be 
instructed to abandon it to the enemy ;—and so we have this 
session a.re-introduction of such measures as the bill for a Repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, and the bill for admitting Baron Rothschild 
to a seat in the House of Commons, both of which were only lost 
last year for want of the resolution to carry them. Can the 
reader imagine, in the midst of the social convulsions of 1848, 
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Lord John Russell: driven from office, and a bigoted faction bold 
enough to attempt the task of forming a government on the narrow 
basis of excluding foreign shipping from our ports, and continuing 
the disabilities of the Jews? It would be absurd to admit such 
an idea into the category of possible contingencies. But where 
was the earnestness that should have made these, and other topics 
of corresponding importance, cabinet questions, and have borne 
down the feeble opposition by which they were assailed ? 

It is curious to find this missing earnestness in matters with 
which the people of England are least concerned, such as the 
right of the Sicilians to revolt against the King of Naples; but 
the idiosyncrasy of politicians is a profitable study in the laws 
which govern the human mind, and upon which it will not here 
be out of place to offer a word or two of comment. 

In the debate of March 8th, upon the Sicilian intervention, we 
find Lord Palmerston taunting Mr. Bankes with belonging to that 
ancient school of politicians, which teaches that kings possess “a 
right divine to govern wrong,” and that the nation exists for the 
use of the sovereign, instead of the sovereign for the service of the 
people ;—and Lord John Russell, following in the same strain, 
defending not only the Sicilians, but all the revolutionary states 
of Italy, with Austria and Prussia, as having been driven into 


insurrection not by the fault of the people, but the crime of 
kings. 


“Tf such advice as that which was tendered by Lord Minto, had 
been given, and with success, some twenty years ago,—if Austria, 
Prussia, and the sovereigns of Italy, had made useful and moderate 
reforms,—if they had allowed some liberty of discussion,—if they had 
gone so far as to allow some freedom of representation,—if they had 
afforded some outlet to the intelligence and to the desire for political 
power, which the progress of knowledge and the existence of peace 
are sure to create in Europe, so far from witnessing bloody civil con- 
vulsions, we should have been spared the scenes that have recently 
passed; and, instead of a transition from the most complete and abso- 
lute despotism to the most wild and rabid democracy, we should have 
seen the peaceful progress of improvement, the introduction of con- 
stitutional government, and a better state of things in Europe than is 
now existing.” * 


There cannot be a doubt that these sentiments are the result 
of honest convictions ; but the wonder is, that the men who give 
utterance to them should cease to feel them the moment the same 
argument of the necessity of progress is applied to their own 
Government—a Government which has earned for itself the title of 
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the ministry of resistance. The present cabinet has not originated, 
and it has shown its incapacity for originating, any comprehen- 
sive measures of administrative improvement; and measures of 
the kind, originated by others, it has invariably commenced by 
opposing. Postage reforms, sanitary reforms, financial reforms, 
when adopted to a modified extent, have only been forced upon 
it from without ; all England having first to be put in agitation 
to overcome the cabinet vis inertid ; and, with regard to proposi- 
tions tending to give real efficicncy to the theory of representation, 
the King of Naples has not manifested a more obstinate spirit of 
obstruction than Lord John Russell. 

The proper individual, however, for comparison with Lord John 
Russell is not the King of Naples—a man of neither character nor 
capacity—but M. Guizot; and it is remarkable how close a 
parallel may be drawn between the two men, and their respective 
positions as ministers ; abating only the difference which exists 
between the personal characters of Louis Philippe and Queen 
Victoria, and the difference of scholarship ; in which M. Guizot 
has greatly the advantage of his British rival. 

M. Guizot takes office as a reformer sprung from the ranks; but 
of some liberal and philosophical reputation. He promotes a 
reformed Charter, which was to become a verity, and helps to 
convert it into a mockery. Instead of extending, or otherwise 
improving the system of representation after the defects of the 
Charter have been discovered, he determines upon a government 
of patronage ; traffics with the clergy for their influence, and sells 
to them the education of the people as the price of their support. 
Without himself being personally corrupt, he closes his eyes to 
the corruption around him; mistakes expediency for consistency ; 
the counsel of placemen and place-hunters for the voice of opinion ; 
erects a fabric of rottenness on a foundation of sand, and derides 
the low mutterings of the storm by which he is suddenly over- 
whelmed. 

In every step of this career, beginning with the same date, 
M. Guizot has been followed by the British premier. The cele- 
brated declaration of Lord John Russell of the finality of the 
Reform Bill, for which some apology has been since offered, 
might now be passed over, had not its spirit been main- 
tained in practice for the seventeen years that have elapsed 
since the Reform Bill became the law of the land. And let 
it not be argued in extenuation, that the French Charter 
was less liberal than the Reform Act; for this is altogether an 
error. Under the Charter of Louis Philippe the basis of the 
constituency was narrow, but not more narrow than the pre- 
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sent constituency of Ireland and Scotland; and although under 
the French Charter there were no constituencies so large as the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, such constituencies as there were 
they had the protection of the ballot; and the open venality 
which disgraces our own electoral bodies was in France compara- 
tively unknown. Practically it was far easier for a man of ability 
and of moderate means to obtain a seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies, as in the case of Léon Faucher, the former editor of the 
Courier Francais, than it is in the House of Commons; and in the 
French Upper House the peers were not, as with us, hereditary. 

It is worthy of note, that the principle of an hereditary chamber 
is now formally abandoned throughout the continent. Austrian 
and Prussian monarchs, at the head of victorious reactionary 
armies, dictating constitutions upon their own terms, have not 
yet ventured to decree the existence of a House of Lords, nor 
even to create a German House of Commons upon any basis 
less broad than that of universal suffrage. 

With these facts passing before our eyes, it looks like the office 
of a madman to defend the existence of constituencies accessible 
only to bribes, as Sudbury, Derby, and Stamford, and to justify 
a system which places Harwich and Thetford, with each only a 
handful of electors, on the same footing as Manchester ;—and 
yet such acts of suicidal folly form now the leading features of 
the statesmanship of Lord John Russell. Where did he and 
M. Guizot learn to despise that common sense of mankind 
which sits in judgment on their conduct? And where are the 
data to warrant the conclusion that, themselves excepted, the 
whole world are fools, able to make no distinction between 
reality and seeming ?—or that, with the silent march of time, there 
is no advance of opinion, no gain to the cause of truth, no in- 
creased repugnance for the livery of false colours, no growing 
danger from an indignant nation to those who, behind the mask 
of justice, are found promoting the ends of personal ambition ? 

The explanation would seem to be in that self-concentration of 
the human faculties, which very commonly altogether disables an 
individual from viewing in its true light any set of facts or cir- 
cumstances favourable to his own interest, however disastrous to 
the interest of others. It is, perhaps, asking too much of human 
nature, to suppose that any minister who has been long in office— 
whether Whig, Tory, Radical, or Republican—can be made to 
perceive, or to retain a conviction of any pressing necessity for 
organic or constitutional reforms. For observe the sophistry of 
the reasoning, which suggests itself to his mind, and, half un- 
consciously to himself, influences his conduct.—*The object of 
any improvement in the representation can only be to place at 
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the head of affairs those who are the best fitted to conduct them. 
I and my friends are the persons so fitted. We form the present 
cabinet, and the end proposed is, therefore, already attained, 
The present system has its anomalies, but it works well.” 

It is but another step, in this process of self-deception, to the 
conclusion, that a system which works so well should be supported 
by rewarding its supporters. And thus patronage becomes dis- 
tributed less with a view to personal administrative qualifications 
than to the votes, or influence the patronage will procure. And 
so one abuse leading to another, a stream of demoralization flows 
over the whole country from the seat of power: men lose their 
faith in public virtue, and it is at last with Reform, as it was with 
Religion at the time of the sale of indulgences, when Luther rose 
to denounce a church which had committed the iniquity of traffick- 
ing in the pardon of sin—as “Mystery, Babylon, Mother of 
Harlots.” 

During the political life of Lord John Russell, he and his con- 
nexions have been indispensable to every ministry not formed 
upon a Tory basis; indispensable,—from the family influence of 
that portion of the aristocracy to which he and they belong. The 
Reform Bill, while conceding so much to the middle classes as 
was necessary for the popularity of the measure, was yet care- 
fully framed, so that, whatever might happen, that influence should 
not be put in jeopardy. To imagine, therefore, that he or they 
would now willingly be a party to such a further change as would 
render possible a liberal ministry, in which, by accident, there 
might be no member of the house of Bedford, is as extravagant 
a supposition as can well enter the mind of any one who has 
studied the workings of the human heart, or the biography of 
modern statesmen. As a reformer, in the sense in which the 
word would have been accepted by a Solon or a Lycurgus,—one 
seriously intent upon the best possible adaptation of political 
institutions to the wants of a people, and in his devotion to them 
regardless of all personal or party considerations, we are not 
justified, by the evidence of the last fourteen years, in expecting 
more from Lord John Russell than we might now look for from 
a Pitt or a Sidmouth, in the altered circumstances of the pre- 
sent times. 

The one idea, and the one only idea, to be found in the recent 
pamphlet of M. Guizot,* is that some stability would be given to 
the French Government by allowing a share of political power to 
the provincial assemblies. No opinion can be better founded ; 
but why, when the power was in his own hands, did he not pro- 
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mote such an object? The greatest scandal that occurred during 
his administration was the charge brought home by a criminal 
prosecution, that one of his own colleagues (M. Teste) had 
received bribes to expedite local business ; and yet no change in 
the system was then advocated by M. Guizot. Wise after the 
event, he may now trace, one by one, the mistakes which led to 
the great catastrophe in which his own fall was involved; but so 
little were these consequences foreseen by him; that if, when a 
simple college professor writing lectures upon history, a prophet 
had come to him and said, “‘l'o you, M. Guizot, more than to 
any other private individual—unmindful of the very maxims you 
are now teaching, and hardened into the subservient tool of a 
self-seeking state-craft—shall be owing the final overthrow and 
destruction of monarchy in France, his reply would have been 
that of Hazael to Elisha, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing ?” ” 

We believe the time was, when Lord John would have repu- 
diated with equal indignation the possibility of that apparent 
apostacy into which he has been led by the tortuous policy of 
expediency—a policy of which an ignominious ending is inevi- 
table; but concealed from him, by equal blindness. 

We recal the time when Lord John Russell was the leader of 
a liberal opposition, uncorrupted by oftice—the advocate of popu- 
lar representation and cheap government—the denunciator of 
corporation and charity abuses—the principal orator at the meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign School Society, and the champion 
of rights of conscience in matters of religion. What, if at this 
period of his career, one of bright promise, his future course as 
a minister had been thus prophetically described :— 

“ He will defend, through a long series of years, with the perti- 
nacity of a Castlereagh, the most illusory provisions of a system 
of nominal representation. He will spurn the demand of the 
Colonies for self-government, until the Canadas have been driven 
into a rebellion ; after which, in their case, the whole of the claims 
previously refused will be conceded. He will take office upon avote 
for applying a portion of the surplus revenues of the Church to 
education,* and will then vie with his political opponents in aban- 
doning the whole to the building of new Churches, and the creation 
of new Bishoprics. He will govern Ireland by an annual repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and by a system of eleemosynary grants, 
more wastefully extravagant than any before recorded in British 
history. He will add a permanent burden of eight millions 


* The appropriation clause of 1836—carried against the Government of Sir 
R. Peel by a majority of 300 to 261. 
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sterling per annum to the expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
and principally for the support of standing armies. He will con- 
tinue to tolerate the abuses, officially exposed, of charity trusts ; 
discourage all further progress of municipal reform; sit as mem- 
ber for the City, and tacitly countenance the corruptions of the 
Corporation of London. He will barter the interests of popular 
education for priestly influence in the House of Lords; and will 
fetter the conscience of the humblest village schoolmaster through 
the instrumentality of Clerical Boards of Examiners.” 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a radical or a whig politician now 
living, who in 1835 would not have considered such a prospective 
summary of the acts of the present premier as an unjust and 
calumnious attack upon a public man; and yet the whole of these 
things have come to pass! 

The saddest part of this case, and the most solemn, beth in its 
present consequences and in the judgment posterity will hereafter 
pass upon it, is the desertion by Lord John Russell of the cause 
of popular instruction, and in respect to it, the weak surrender, 
amounting to betrayal, of the rights of conscience. 

The returns of the Registrar General inform us that one-third 
of the male adult population, and one-half the female adult popu- 
lation, of England and Wales, are unable, at this present moment, 
to sign their names to a marriage certificate; and what has a 
Reform Cabinet done, or what is it now doing, to remedy the fearful 
state of brutalizing neglect which this single fact indicates? It 
seems incredible that the young men and women of the present 
day, who were unborn or but children in arms at the time of the 
Reform Bill, should have passed their whole lives without hearing 
of a single measure of popular education at all approaching in 
liberality to that of Lord Stanley, who, in 1831, as Secretary for 
lreland, established the National Board of Dublin for the joint 
education of Catholic and Protestant children. Every step since 
taken by either a Grey, a Melbourne, or a Russell Cabinet, has 
been in a retrograde direction. Instead of a resolyte stand on 
the broad principle that national education should not be con- 
verted into a machinery for perpetuating sectarian distinctions, 
they have voted no educational grant without so distributing it as 
to strengthen such distinctions. They have quailed before the in- 
terested opposition which (they knew) was to have been expected, 
and which, in a manly spirit of conscious rectitude, ought to have 
been defied. They have starved the resources of the Irish Board 
into comparative inefficiency ; and, while in this country satisfy- 
ing no parties with their share of influence, have yielded more 
and more to the church, until the nation, alarmed at the bondage 
preparing for it, has ceased to support, and has even begun 
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to resist the very principle of State interference for educational 
objects. 

A cry of horror has recently been raised at the abuses of paro- 
chial guardianship, in the case of the deaths of two hundred parish 
children within five months, farmed out at Mr. Drouet’s establish- 
ment at Tooting, by Poor-Law Unions. An inquiry into the 
origin of these abuses has been promised; but it is not needed 
by the minister, who was familiar with them long ago. It is 
required, however, by the public, and we will assist the inquiry 
with a few words of explanation. 

In the winter of 1836-7, Mr. Hickson (of the Hand-Loom 
Inquiry Commission), after a tour of inspection among the prisons 
and workhouses of England, with a view of tracing the connexion 
between crime and pauper training, made (by permission) a long 
and elaborate report to the Poor-Law Commissioners upon the 
crying necessity of rescuing workhouse-fed children, the number 
of whom exceed 40,000, from the demoralizing influences under 
which they are brought up, and of placing them in district 
asylum schools, suitable to the formation of habits of industry 
and general good conduct. Unfortunately, the subject was one 
not calculated to excite a particle of interest in a mind so con- 
stituted as that of the chief Commissioner—Sir Frankland Lewis; 
and the report was therefore suppressed: but some papers con- 
nected with it were read and approved by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the object was subsequently warmly espoused by two 
of the assistant Poor-Law Commissioners, Dr. Kay (now Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth) and Mr. E. C. Tufnell; by both of whom 
the defects of the contract system, as affecting parish children 
generally, and, as we have some reason to believe, Mr. Drouet’s 
management in particular, were frequently and emphatically 
pointed out to the proper authorities. 

The subject was about the same time discussed in the publica- 
tions of the Central Society of Education, of which the most 
active members were the late B. F. Duppa, Esq., Mr. Hickson, 
and Mr. Wyse. The papers of this Society, it will be remem- 
bered, excited considerable attention, and gave an important 
impulse to the improvement of schools in all quarters where the 
slightest desire of improvement existed; but the Bishop of 
London, finding that the efforts thus making were likely to en- 
danger the monopoly of education by the church, and that both 
the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord John Russell had been 
induced to become life subscribers to the Society, thought it high 
time to denounce its proceedings; which he accordingly did, in 
the House of Lords, by a virulent charge of infidelity against 
the Society and all its supporters. 
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The Bishop was replied to with some spirit, but his end was 
attained. The mere threat of a holy war, terrible even to a 
Palmerston, was sufficient to produce a complete panic in a Whig 
Cabinet ; and intimations were therefore conveyed to the members 
of the Central Society of Education, that their zeal, however 
commendable in itself, had occasioned much embarrassment to 
the Government. It was necessary, however, to follow up this 
success, to secure the victory; and the tocsin of the “ Church in 
danger” was therefore sounded from the steeples of every diocese 
the Bishop could influence, and the whole episcopal bench, with 
Lord Ashley for their secretary, were worried out of their 
previous lethargy, into a great effort to show what the clergy 
were capable of doing for public education, —and for the interests 
of their own body as connected with it. 

From that time to the present, the Committee of Council for 
Education, whether under a Whig or Tory government—while 
sometimes struggling to preserve a show of independence—and 
with Mr. Kay Shuttleworth writhing upon the tenter-hooks of 
his own inglorious position, have been little better than the church 
puppets, of which Charles James Blomfield, Sir Robert Inglis, 
and about half-a-dozen other gentlemen of similar political and 
orthodox standing, have pulled the wires. 

These men had the wit to perceive, what it is even charity to 
hope of Lord John Russell that he is too dull to comprehend, 
that the necessary consequence of the system of cunfining Go- 
vernment funds for education to grants in aid of local subscrip- 
tions for building school-houses, would be to create an immense 
preponderance of “church-schools;” the poor, for whom they were 
required, having no money to subscribe, and the Clergy having 
the tithe revenue to draw upon, with the whole aristocracy at 
their back. ‘The moment this fact was made apparent by the first 
distribution of funds upon a large scale, all jealousy at the few 
crumbs thrown to Dissenters ceased. The Bishop had only to 
advance a step or two further, and to get for the Clergy the 
appointment of their own school-inspectors and school-teachers, 
supported by the State, to establish as complete a control over 
the whole system, with but insignificant exceptions, as the church 
had ever desired. This control has been obtained—* a consum- 
mation” which, however “ devoutly wished,” no Bishop certainly 
dreamed of at the time of the Reform Bill. Of the funds now 
annually voted by Parliament nominally for education, five-sixths 
are handed over to the promoters of “Church-schools,” from 
which all children are excluded whose parents object to the cate- 
chism. The public inspectors of these schools, whose duty it is to 
guard against the misapplication of the money to objects exclu- 
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sively clerical, are all Clergymen, appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and these Clergymen are the official examiners into 
the qualifications of schoolmasters and pupil-teachers, with power 
to grant or refuse certificates at pleasure ! 

The direction which popular education is taking under such 
auspices may easily be imagined ; but if the reader would verify 
his forebodings, let him turn over the examination papers of 
“ Her Majesty’s Inspectors” for Easter, 1848, and judge for 
himself of the kind of cramming required of unfortunate candi- 
dates, “to whom the Committee of Council will be disposed to 
grant a certificate of merit,” prospectively entitling them, not to 
the emoluments of a bishop, nor even of a dean, but to some 
modest improvement of the humblest, in regard to remuneration, 
of all intellectual positions. 

Besides “ the higher branches of mathematics,” and the usual 
course of the sciences, they are expected to have mastered all the 
points of the controversy between the English and Roman 
Churches ; they are to know all about Pope Gregory the Great, 
the Council of Nice, and the heresy of Arius. They are to prove 
from Scripture the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity; and that 
the Holy Ghost is a person, and ought to be worshipped. And 
as an evidence that no fact mentioned in Scripture history has 
been deemed too unimportant to engage their attention, they are 
to give a list of the children and great grandchildren of Herod 
the Great.* 

Out upon the hypocrisy of the nineteenth century! Do the 
men who profess this reverence for the Bible ever themselves 
read the Bible, or understand a single particle of the contents of 
what they read? Was there nothing in Christ’s teaching of love 
to God and love to man, although there is no intimation of such 
a sentiment in the questions of “ Her Majesty’s Inspectors,” as 
belonging to the duties of religious instruction. When Christ said, 








_ * The particulars of the examination papers here referred to will be found 
ina work entitled ‘ Solutions to the Questions of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools 3 by W. Hammond and J. Goodall, two certified Battersea Masters— 
published by Longman. Of some of these questions it may be well to subjoin 
the literal text, to avoid any charge of misconstruction :— 
_ © When did Gregory the Great live ; and in what respect is England specially 
indebted to him? 

= Give a brief account of those Councils which are recognised as authorities by 
the Church of England. 

“ How many of the articles refer to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity? 

i Quote one of these, giving proofs from Holy Scripture. 

* Show from the Holy Scripture that the Holy Spirit is a person, and ought to be 
worshipped. 

“ Name the different members of Herod’s family mentioned in Scripture.” 
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“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” was it to infuse into 
their minds the bitterness of polemical dogma? Was it heresy or 
bigotry that he most emphatically condemned in his parable of 
the good Samaritan? That Samaritan dissenter, who, although 
he would not go to church—the church of Jerusalem, where the 
house of prayer had become converted into a place of merchandize 
—the great Teacher could yet call good, as a worshipper of the 
Father in Spirit and in truth. 

But what language is strong enough appropriately to charac- 
terize the conduct of trading politicians, who one day lead an 
agitation for the repeal of Test Acts, and the next lend themselves, 
for mere party purposes, to the setting up of a test more stringent 
and universal in its application than any this country has known 
for centuries? Of what moment was the test which excluded 
Dissenters from corporations, compared with this, which would 
practically disqualify a De Fellenberg or a Pestalozzi from open- 
ing an infant-school in any village of England, unless with the 
taint of a tolerated schismatic. One more inquisitorial has 
never yet been devised. At the Universities, subscription is 
required to the thirty-nine articles; but that is a test allowing of a 
great latitude of interpretation. Some sign in one sense, some 
in another; and the articles are generally accepted, not as a body 
of divinity upon which the most orthodox are perfectly agreed, 
but as a simple form of declaration that the person signing will 
support the Establishment, and is not a papist. But before the 
inquisition of the Privy Council a doubter has no escape. No 
matter that certain of the bishops themselves are known to enter- 
tain grave scruples upon the Athanasian creed. Here, if a poor 
candidate entertain such scruples, he is lost. “Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors” call upon him not merely to point out the articles 
which refer to it, but to prove the truth of the doctrine by texts 
to be quoted from memory. 

We have long been “ hoping against hope,” that out of all the 
temporizing diplomacy that has guided the Committee of Council 
during the last ten years, some kind of national organization 
for education might at last grow, more effective than the isolated 
and praiseworthy, but abortive efforts that have hitherto left one- 
third the adult portion of the English people without the simplest 
elements of knowledge; but that hope must now be abandoned. 
It is high time that the country was awakened to the growing 
danger to public liberty which has thus arisen out of the weak- 
ness or treachery of its once popular leaders. Is there no one in 
the House of Commons to remind the ministry that the Protest- 
ant accession was founded upon the right of private judgment, 
and that, in viclating that principle, the right of the Queen to the 
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throne of these realms has been traitorously undermined? Is 
there no one in that House to defend the pioneers of thought, the 
teachers of science, who have made the world what itis, from the 
proud prelacy that has ever sought to put its foot upon their 
necks, and trample upon them on the ground? Will the his- 
torian of England, the Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow 
—Thomas Babington Macaulay, one, at least, of the present 
cabinet who need not borrow a reputation from a Bedford, con- 
sent longer to be dragged through the mire of an execrable system 
that would render a slavish conformity the standard of all intel- 
lectual employment ? 

And the system is execrable, if only on the ground of its 
miserable impolicy. Why, the men who would refuse the catecheti- 
cal inquisition of the Committee of Council, from scruples of con- 
science, belong obviously to the very class best fitted for teaching 
others to respect the whisperings of that inward monitor. What! 
measure the qualification of those who are to teach rectitude, by 
the extent of their conformity, and their,aptness in the quotation 
of texts! Then go with us to the treadmill at Brixton, and we 
will find you there a dozen lads of fourteen who, in their famili- 
arity with the texts they have learned by rote in national schools, 
and at the bidding of gaol chaplains, shall be fitted to pass an 
examination as pupil teachers before a whole bench of divines. 

But, oh! the cruelty as well as infamy of that mind-crushing 
machinery of which it is now sought to extend the operation. 
We write at a moment when one clergyman lies in prison for 
schism, at the suit of a bishop, and when more than one incum- 
bent of valuable livings has but recently left the church, braving 
the loss of friends and fortune, from motives of consistency which 
do honour to human nature. The world hears, with us, of these 
things ; but it hears but little of the bitter struggles of many less 
marked by their position, but of equal character, belonging to the 
humbler profession of the schoolmaster. We have met with men 
in garrets, fitted by their attainments for chiefs of a department, 
surrounded by want and wretchedness, depending upon the pre- 
carious weekly pence of a score or two of ragged pupils, and finding 
that resource. failing them from the competition of some charity- 
school, bribing away the children with presents of clothing. To 
such men gradually sinking in the vortex of debt, difficulties, 
and despair, how severe the trial of human virtue !—“ Why should 
religious scruples be an obstacle to success? Who heeds such 
scruples among the great? Must I starve here and die, because 
it is the will of statesmen to put a higher premium upon con- 
formity than honesty ””’ Alas! if the temptation of patronage, and 
proffered means of subsistence prove too great for the fortitude 
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of thousands, who that has seen what misery is can marvel at the 
result ? 


It is only of late years that the opinion has prevailed, even in 
the Church, that the head of a large school, or the manager of an 
inferior school ought to be a clergyman, or a person qualified to 
become one. All the earlier statutes or deeds of foundation of 
endowed schools permit a layman to be master; and there is not, 
perhaps, a school of what is called King Edward’s foundation, in 
which this was not the case. But the mischief is now spreading. 
No sooner does the trust of any of these schools come before the 
Court of Chancery, than there is immediately inserted, in the new 
scheme of management, a clause declaring that the master shall 
be in holy orders. Yet many of the most eminent masters, 
whose names will never be forgotten in the history of these schools, 
were laymen; and since the practice has been pursued of appoint- 
ing clergymen, no teachers of any distinction or celebrity have 
succeeded them ; so that the change cannot be said to have been 
beneficial. 

Education must be extended, say many politicians ; and it is not 
at all uncommon, when a conservative offers himself as a candidate 
for a seat in parliament, to be asked, if he would extend the suf- 
frage. The reply generally is, “the time may come when it may be 
done, but in the present state of the education of the people, I 
cannot support such a measure; get educated,—see what educa- 
tion may do,—the children of poor men have been chancellors, 
and even the son of a tradesman is archbishop of York.” But 
such occurrences are not peculiar to this country. Many, very 
many, of the most eminent archbishops and bishops, and many of 
the chief statesmen in every country in Europe, have risen from 
the humblest origin. Such instances of advancement are actually 
rarer here than elsewhere, and—with the exception of the office 
of Chancellor, which must be filled by a person whose course 
through life has been almost independent of personal favours 
—all the offices in the cabinet are usually filled with persons 
who owe their advancement to family connexion. 

We need add scarcely a word as to the fate of the. District Asy- 
lum Schools for pauper children, originally proposed by Mr. 
Hickson. It was of course involved in the struggle for supre- 
macy between the Church Hierarchy and the Committee of Privy 
Council. With great difficulty Sir James Graham obtained an 
Act to render Asylum Schools permissible under certain condi- 
tions, which conditions were found to be impracticable. Last 
August, the late Mr. Charles Buller, whose early death is to be so 
much deplored, moved the second reading of a bill for the amend- 
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ment of this Act. Sir H. Willoughby immediately objected to 
the proposed change in the law, and referred to a petition from 
the Ashton Union, complaining that children in workhouses 
were better educated than the children of the labouring classes 
or of mechanics,—that parents and children were separated— 
and widows and orphans were not allowed to meet. What 
then? Because there are bad schools for the children of the 


labouring classes, are the children of paupers, themselves of 


the labouring classes, to be also badly educated? Are those 
who are wards of the state, on account of their poverty, to 
be kept in ignorance because there are schools conducted by 
incompetent masters? And what is the force of the objection 
that parents are separated from their children when at school, 
and widows from orphans? Do gentlemen who send their 
children to Eton, Harrow, or Rugby, attend these schools with 
their wives, or do widows seat themselves on the sixth form with 
their orphans? Do we talk of the parental heartlessness of the 
wealthy, who tear themselves from their offspring, and thinking 
only of their future interest and advancement in life, desert and 
hand them over to the discipline of the birch-rod, and the tender 
mercies of reverend pedagogues and future bishops? Moreover, 
it is said, “ religious freedom cannot exist under such a system.” 
Something more is known of religious freedom in the United 
States than in this country, and yet their pauper children are 
separated from their “ mothers,” and receive, without distinction 
of sect, at the expense of the State, an education well calculated 
to fit them for the performance of political duties, learn different 
trades, and are religiously instructed. In the city of New York, 
a short act of the legislature, and a short code of bye-laws, 
efficiently supply the place of sectarian machinery, directed by 
the Council of Education. No religious animosity disturbs the 
harmony of the system. 

Mr. Buller’s reply was apologetical. He recounted the num- 
ber of illegitimate children in different poor-houses, the state of 
utter destitution in which they were placed, and the corrupt 
influences which necessarily act on those who are bred up in a 
workhouse. He might have insisted on the actual wickedness 
of not separating them from the workhouse, and from adult 
paupers during the years of their early training, and in not 
affording to them better masters than men who accept the small 
pittance of twenty-five pounds a year, and parish board within 
the workhouse. An “arrangement” was made with the oppo- 
nents of the bill which satistied them, and therefore its nature 
may be conceived. The time has not yet arrived for the teach- 
ing of pauper children to be controlled by a general law, not 
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subject to the caprice of a bishop, nor the views of economy enter- 
tained by parish officials, whose own education is almost universally 
too defective to enable them to interfere in the training of such 
children with advantage, either to the future interests of the 
children, or to their parish. 


Events which are passing in Italy * offer a striking illustration 
of the slow progress among us, both of the charities of life and 
the most common-sense view of national interests, whenever they 
affect, however remotely, the ascendancy of the church. It was 
not until last session that the bench of bishops could be prevailed 
upon to allow the Government to recognize officially even the 
existence of such a potentate as the Pope of Rome. Consent is 
at last given that he should be recognized not as a pontiff but as 
the sovereign of certain states (three centuries from the Reforma- 
tion, and we have got thus far); but lo! before it can be acted 
upon, this sov ereignty is at an end, or at best converted into a 
dependency of Austria; and the sovereign himself, having tired 
out his own temporal subjects, is obliged to make his escape from 
Rome in the disguise of a footman. 

The political object of Government was to enable it to com- 
municate with the Pope, not as a petty prince, but as the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It was proposed, however, 
in the House of Lords, that the title ‘Sovereign of the Roman 
States” should be substituted for the title of “Sovereign 
Pontiff ;” and though the state of Europe, even then, made it 
doubtful if the sovereignty of the Roman states would permanently 
continue in the hands of the Pope, the change in the title was 
assented to. 

As a measure contributing to the pacification of Ireland, its 
efficiency ought not to have been thus damaged by its supporters. 
Wherever there is a representative government, all classes will 
desire that their feelings, opinions and interests shall be respected 
—not the imaginary interests of a class, but those which a 
wise man acknowledges to be connected with the quiet of a com- 
munity. In England, where the majority of the population is 
Protestant, the influence of many liberal and intelligent persons 
is such, that the Roman Catholics have felt but in a comparatively 





* Mr. Macfarlane’s work on this subject is calculated to mislead many, but 
it deserves the attention of those who have been accustomed to sift evidence, 
and extract the truth from an unwilling witness. Mr. Macfarlane is very angry 
with the Italians, because they did not make their revolutions with rose-water ; 
but he adduces facts enough to prove that the present Pope, in all matters 
relating to the church, has ‘shown himself to be as superstitious and exclusive 
as any of his predecessors, 
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slight degree any social or political evils as the consequences of 
their religious opinions. There has been enough of sympathy 
and good-will shown to protect them from intolerance; and they 
have, besides, though confessedly a minority, possessed a very 
fair share of political power. But in Ireland the case has been 
very different. There political offices have constantly been 
bestowed on the leaders of a minority, because they were of the 
minority ; and all appeals to electoral bodies have been dis- 
tinguished by references to religious differences, to the priest- 
hood of all parties and to ecclesiastical taxation. This state of 
things is not now so bad as it was, because the Roman Catholics 
have acquired influence by being enabled to enter into competi- 
tion with Protestants for every public employment. But as in 
every community there is a large class of persons who are guided 
by their priesthood, it is necessary that the priesthood of any 
large section of the people should have reason to confide in the 
government; for so long as the priesthood is dissatisfied, so long 
will their followers regard the government as partial and per- 
haps hostile to them, even if, as in Ireland, the established 
church of the minority were not more than sufficient to cause 
general ill-will and discontent. If you will not communicate with 
the Pope, on account of his religious opinions, or on account of 
his ecclesiastical position, how can you communicate on satisfac- 
tory terms with the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood? If you 
cannot communicate on satisfactory terms with the Irish Roman 
Catholic priesthood, how can the greater number of lay Roman 
Catholics rely on the friendly character of the proceedings of 
the government? The Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland 
have great influence ; and it is the duty of the government to 
conciliate this influence by respecting it, for it is legitimate and 
unavoidable, and by a representative government it ought not to 
be disregarded. Towards such conciliation the recognition of 
the Pope, as the Head of the Roman Catholic Church, was a 
proper step; and if the government so regarded it, as it must 
have done, it should have been avowed, and every amendment 
intended to destroy or injure the effect of the Bill should have 
been resisted. 

The early laws passed against the Roman Catholic Church, 
were made in the vain expectation that by a legislative act the 
doctrines of that church would be extinguished in this country, 
and that uniformity of belief in the doctrines of the new establish- 
ment would be secured. Nor was this attempt merely the result 
of a religious change; it was, also, and chiefly, a political move- 
ment to prevent any attack on the succession tothe crown. The 
political object has long cased; and, as the loyalty of Roman 
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Catholics is unquestioned, and their belief is left to their own 
responsibility, undisturbed by the hope or glory of martyr- 
dom or persecution, the doctrines they entertain ‘will not be 
strengthened by the legal recognition of the head of their church, 
but, on the contrary, will be more freely discussed. Who, that 
reflects on the overthrow of Roman Catholic establishments in 
the Protestant countries of Europe by the force of opinion—in 
the absence of the printing press—in opposition to the severest 
legal precautions for their defence—in spite of the influence 
of princes, and the terrors of judicial decrees—can believe that 
opinion will be weakened in the maintenance of those principles 
of free inquiry, which have emancipated the minds of men from 
the most pernicious control, if we exhibit the strength of our con- 
victions by removing the last sign remaining in our laws, of a 
fear of spiritual authority which became powerless when it com- 
manded ail the means of temporal defence ? 

The spirit of intolerance has again been manifested, in the form 
given to the bill re-introduced this session, to enable Jews to sit 
in the House of Commons. Lord John Russell has not the 
courage to strike out from the oath taken by members, the words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian ;” he proposes only to except 
the Jews from repeating them, leaving it to some future House 
to except the Mahommedan, the Hindoo, and the Infidel, who, as 
British subjects, may hereafter claim the same equal civil rights. 
But we beg pardon; the bill does not exclude the Infidel, in the 
proper and popular sense of the term. It is levelled only against 
the honest and scrupulous, from whom the cause of truth never 
yet suffered injury. The enemies of truth are not to be deterred 
from their purpose by oaths or forms. The worst passions of the 
human heart may be indulged with impunity in either House 
of legislature, behind the mask of conformity. 

The bill of last session was rejected by the House of Lords, 
and the chief opponents of it were Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Stanley. The former could not say, “In India I re- 
spected the memorials of the overthrow of the great Hindoo 
idol, broken in pieces by Mahmoud, who dispersed the priests 
who served it, and drove away the five hundred women who 
were kept within the precincts of an idolatrous establishment.”— 
He had ordered reverence to be paid not to the memory of the ico- 
noclast, but to the remains of an infamous temple, and, as if, 
therefore, to purify himself from the suspicion of indifference 
to his own faith, everv imaginable suggestion was urged by him 
against allowing any Jew to sit in parliament, In this he was 
seconded by Lord Stanley, and it is the part taken by Lord 
Stanley that alone merits any discussion, 
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In the year 1832, Lord Stanley was a member of Lord Grey’s 
cabinet, and consequently jointly responsible with his colleagues 
for the measures of the government. It is not possible for 
him to draw any distinction between legislative acts passed in a 
colony and a legislative act in this country, if it affects the influ- 
ence of Christianity. If it be improper to allow Jews to sit in 
the British Parliament, it is equally improper to allow them to 
sit in a colonial Parliament. The same reasons which may be 
urged in the one case should equally prevail in the other. Yet 
in 1832, the assent of the crown—(Lord Goderich, now Earl of 
Ripon, being Secretary for the Colonies)—was given to an act of 
legislature of Lower Canada, enabling Jews to be elected mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly. Canada is equally a Christian 
country with Great Britain; and if, on religious grounds, Jews 
ought not to be legislators in a Christian country, why did Lord 
Stanley, without r-onstrance and without opposition, permit 
them to become such in Canada? The crown legislates with the 
co-operation of Jews in a most important colony—it was placed 
in that position under the responsibility of Lord Stanley himself ; 
and now Lord Stanley advances the gravest arguments against 
that being permitted in this country which he, jointly with his 
colleagues, sanctioned in Canada in the year 1832! 

During the same session Mr. Horsman brought forward two 
motions, one relating to the amount of money received by the 
bishops, and the other, to the mode in which cathedral services 
are performed in certain dioceses. Both were questions rather of 
regulation than of principle, and his speeches excite surprise at 
the labour taken to examine the many details of the cases, and 
the very small value of the conclusions. : 

The effective reform of the episcopacy in England really re- 
quired is very simple. The clergy in each county should be 
permitted to select a bishop from among their own number, and 
to subscribe such funds as they deem requisite for the additional 
trouble the office may impose. The palaces of the bishops, in 
each existing diocese, might be converted into provincial colleges, 
with lay professors, and open for the education of members of 
every religious sect. The episcopal funds should be applied to 
the payment of professors in these colleges, to the endowment 
of scholarships, and the surplus should be appropriated to the 
endowment of unsectarian schools. 

This session, in the place of any‘approach to such a reform, we 
have a motion from Lord Ashley, assented to with alacrity by 
Lord John Russell, for a new Ecclesiastical Commission, to be 
employed in the subdivision of large parishes, and the providing 
of churches and salaries for a body of five hundred additional 
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S clergymen! At present, it is proposed that the money shall be 
2 found out of the surplus revenues of the church, more econo- 
or mically administered; but by and bye, we may expect a report 
a upon the necessity of the greater part being supplied by the State. 
1- If it should be otherwise, the fact is still but another evidence of 
n the formal apostacy of the Whigs in regard to the principle of the 
10 appropriation clause of 1840, and the interest they have always 
ye professed in public education. And a word upon the sincerity 
t of the party of which Lord Ashley allows himself to be made the 
of instrument. If the professed object of this movement be in no 
of respect mixed up with the worldly motives of a wider field of 
\- patronage for the junior members of the aristocracy, is it or is it 
n not inconsistent with that object, that the whole of the funds 
S that might teach the people to read the prayer-book should be 
d diverted from this first and most essential condition of church- 
it worship ? 
H Thanks, not to ministers, but to Mr. Cobden and the Financial 
. Reform Association, the government: has this year discovered 
t that it is, after all, possible, by sundry savings and reductions, 
. before denounced as impracticable, to bring its expenditure within 
its receipts, without the imposition of new taxes. This is a for- 
. tunate incident ; and with a little more of the goading that is used 
. in driving unwilling oxen to Smithfield, other discoveries will 
. follow. 
f Ministers have, however, got rid of one of the most troublesome 
t commentators on their financial accounts, by exiling him to Can- 
1 ton (just as, in the same way, they rid themselves of a troublesome 
educationist—Mr. Wyse—by first putting him in the Treasury, 
’ and then sending him to Athens); but among the measures sug- 
: gested (last session), contributing to public economy, that of Dr. 
Bowring ought not to be forgotten. The ordinary accounts of 
the public revenue and expenditure “abate” certain sums of 
. money which are paid out of the revenue without being brought 
into the ordinary accounts of the Exchequer. These sums 

, amounted in the years following to— 

ae £6,922,000 
1843.2... 6,706,000 
1846... 7,061,000 

WBET crceee 7,604,000 
The revenue departments “ abated” the sums following— 

BOGE. sesase £6,155,000 

ae 5,507,000 

eee 6,152,000 

arene 5,904,690 
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This expenditure is nearly equal to the sum paid for the main- 
tenance of the army, yet if the names of the persons receiving it 
were required, there is no publication in which they appear, 
and no votes are taken in parliament on this expenditure. 

The real official objection to such a publication is, that it would 
expose the extent of the patronage of the government, and lead 
to an annual statement of the items of expenditure, and of the 
names of the parties to whom payments are made. This forms 
a very strong reason in favour of the motion. Let any person 
look at the weekly vacancies in the army, published in the 
Gazette, connected with an expenditure of £6,699,699 (1847), 
and from it he may infer the number of vacancies filled up by 
the Treasury among persons receiving £7,604,000, and engaged 
in the revenue departments. Why should not the appointments 
of the Board of Treasury be published in the Gazette as well as 
those of the army? How carefully would such appointments be 
then filled, and with how much regard to the capacity and intelli- 
gence of the party appointed! The House divided on the re- 
solution “that the whole amount of taxes and of various other 
sources of income received for the public account should either 
be paid in or accounted for to the Exchequer.” The Ayes were 
56 and the Noes 51. 

Nineteen members of the government voted in the minority, 
and were defeated on a question which they first declared to 
be improper distinctly to negative—having moved the “ previous 
question” in order to prevent the resolution being put, and 
which they then voted against, and endeavoured distinctly to 
negative. 


While congratulating the country on the commencement of a 
course of sanitary legislation, we cannot help pressing upon public 
notice the greatest of the omissions that were made in the Public 
Health Acts of the past session. 

The Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, whose activity 
since their appointment deserves the highest commendation, 
have received new and extended powers, which will enable 
them to carry out their operations with far higher efficiency: 
and we may expect to reap the fruits of their exertions much 
sooner than could have been expected, considering the con- 
dition of the Metropolis as they found it; of which a most 
instructive specimen was presented in the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioners on the site of the Westminster School. But 
the Metropolitan Sewers Act has unfortunately been accom- 
panied by a new City Sewers Act, the effect of which is to con- 
firm the isolation of the City from the rest of the Metropolis, 
and to place additional irresponsible powers in the hands of 
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men who have shown themselves the very reverse of trustworthy 
guardians of the public health. It is an extraordinary instance 
of the looseness, ignorance, and inconsistency of our public legis- 
lature, that the same session should pass one bill for establishing 
a general control over the rest of the English towns, and another 
bill for conferring irresponsible power, as to the very same mat- 
ters, on the close corporation of the city of London. The glory 
of a great united nation is to have common laws, common liber- 
ties, common institutions, and common protection against mis- 
government and wrongs. But the inhabitants of the City of 
London, for no crime of theirs, are to be debarred and excluded 
from the means of redress that have been expressly provided for 
the rest of the country. It is as if some one town of the empire 
were prohibited from carrying a suit to the supreme courts of 
Westminster, or were disenfranchised without any reason assigned. 
One of the questions that might fairly be put to every member 
of Parliament on his visiting his constituency would be, “ Which 
was right, the Public Health Bill, or the City Sewers’ Bill, and on 
how many other subjects did he mean to give contradictory votes?” 

A still larger omission was perpetrated in the restriction of 
the Public Health Act to England and Wales. No mention is 
made of Scotland, and no promise or intention was expressed to 
provide for the renovation of its ill-conditioned towns. The 
only motive that can be assigned for excluding this portion of 
the Queen’s dominions is to leave room for the erection of a se- 
parate board in Edinburgh, for the sake of patronage to the 
Lord Advocate. But, in the present condition of the public 
finances, two establishments for the same object would be ex- 
ceedingly unpalatable to the House of Commons; and thus the 
filth of Scotland must remain unpurged till the advent of better 
times. It is possible, however, that with the return of a more 
prosperous ane, the economising bent created in adversity 

may be still kept up; and that even the Lord Advocate’s hopes 
may be defeated, and with them the public health cause in Scot- 
land: so that after a delay, during which preventible disease and 
mortality have carried thousands to the other world before their 
time, the present board may have to take in the very superinten- 
dence that they might have exercised from the first. 

Neither the Scotch towns nor the Scotch members of Parlia- 
ment have any desire to extend the Lord Advocate’s patronage: 
their interests are totally different from his. In these days of 
railroads, a central board in Edinburgh would be very little 
nearer the other Scotch towns than a board in London. ‘Two 
centralisations in a limited country, netted with railways and 
telegraphs, are a perfect superfluity. They sin against the very 
principle of a general control, whose efficacy lies not in its being 
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an additional governing body, but in being a medium for circu- 
lating through the whole country the most perfect information 
possessed by each part. By compelling the experience of the 
entire nation to pass to one point, and thence to diffuse itself to 
the entire nation again, each part is made to possess the best 
ideas of every other part. In proportion as this circulation of 
knowledge is kept up, will be the real efficiency of a general 
board; and to the degree that it fails in diffusing enlightenment, 
it will become an ignorant and intolerable despotism, and deserve 
the execration and the doom of a “blind guide.” We do not 
want its power so much as we want its knowledge: and it is to 
be sincerely hoped that for one atom of its authority it will dis- 
tribute a hundred atoms of its enlightenment. Its existence will 
be justifiable only so long as it can show itself wiser than all 
inferior boards; and the public, for its own sake, will do well to 
scrutinise its proceedings according to this test. 

But the setting up of separate centres is to cut the circulation 
of knowledge into two,—to deprive England of the direct action 
of Scotch intelligence, originality, and experience, and Scotland 
of the wisdom of England: and that, too, on a subject requir- 
ing, perhaps more than any other, to receive all the cultivation 
that the disposable mind of the country can bestow upon it. 
Moreover, why should the deserving engineers of the Scotch 
towns be kept away from the notice of the English towns, and 
from that degree of prominence in the country at large that their 
talents may deserve? We would protest with all our might 
against the narrow spirit, too often shown, of bestowing the offices 
of each province exclusively upon its own natives. That every 
office should get the fittest man, and every man the fittest office, 
is the only principle of promotion that any rational being can 
defend. But by having London, Edinburgh, and Dublin cen- 
tralisations in every minor matter, we do as much as we can to 
check the employment of talent for the public advantage. The 
country at large has its strongest interest in the free system, and 
its representatives in Parliament and in the government ought to 
insist on the carrying out of this system. 

The value of any public official is increased in proportion to 
his experience. Judges are usually chosen from among the men 
who have had the most extensive practice at the bar. A superior 
officer is always understood to have seen a greater variety of 
service than one of inferior rank. So if we are to have a con- 
trolling board, we ought to secure for it the means and the oppor- 
tunities of an enlightened control, as well as seek out for it the 
best men that can be had. If the English Board succeeds in 
putting a few of the English towns into a good sanitary condition, 
or if it is composed of men that have already had very large 
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experience of sanitary arrangements, the safety of the Scotch 
towns would lie in coming under it, rather than under the chance 
nominees of the Lord Advocate. The works to be dealt with are 
of a kind to tell upon distant generations, and to have more 
influence upon human life and enjoyment than all the vicissitudes 
of worldly abundance: the day that a town resolves to commence 
a new career of sanitary works may be the most momentous in 
its history. Such interests are surely too great to be subordi- 
nated to personal objects. 

The following extract, which concludes Mr. Chadwick’s Sani- 
tary Report, expresses the result of his examinations, and his 
matured views on me subject of a uniform procedure for both 
countries. 


“TI beg leave further to suggest, that the principles of amendment 
deduced from the i inquiry w ill “be found as applicable to Scotland as to 
England ; and if so, it may be submitted for attention whether it 
might not be represented that the structural arrangements for drain- 
age would be most conveniently carried out in the same form as in 
England, that is by Commissions of the nature of Commissions of 
Sewers, adapted, as regards jurisdiction, to natural or geological areas, 
and including in them the chief elected officers of municipalities, and 
other authorities now charged with the care of the streets and roads, 
or connected with local public works. 

“The advantages of uniformity in legislation and in the executive 
machinery, and of doing the same things in the same way (choosing the 
best), and calling the same officers, proceedings and things by the same 
names, will only be appreciated by those who have observed the exten- 
sive public loss occasioned by the legislation for towns which makes 
them independent of beneficent, as of what, perhaps, might have been 
deemed formerly aggressive legislation. ‘There are various sanitary 
regulations, and especially those for cleansing, directed to be observed 
in ‘every town except Berwick and Carlisle; a course of legislation 
which, had it been efficient for England, would have left Berwick 
and Carlisle distinguished by the oppression of common evils intended 
to be remedied. It was the subject of public complaint at Glasgow, 
and in other parts of Scotland, that independence and separation in 
the form of general legislation separated the people from their share 
of the greatest amount of legislative attention, or excluded them from 
common interest and from the common advantages of protective mea- 
sures. It was, for example, the subject of particular complaint, that 
whilst the labouring population of England and Ireland had received 
the advantages of public legislative provision for a general vaccina- 
tion, the labouring classes in Scotland were still left exposed to the 
ravages of the small-pox.” 

We can hardly notice asa sign of administrative progress the 
Roads Bill introduced this session by Mr. Cornewall Lewis ;— 
subject taken out of the hands of persons better qualified for the 
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task. No hope can be entertained of a measure involving prin- 
ciples and details calling for the most careful inquiry and anxious 
consideration, so crudely drawn that it had to be abandoned by 
its author on the very first discussion, and which was then imme- 
diately, by a sleight of hand worthy of Herr Dobler, recast into 
a new Bill, and re-introduced. From all that has yet appeared 
in our legislation upon railroads and common roads, gree. 
ment is a century behind the age in the measures really regarded 
for the national highways of communcation. 

Sir Robert Peel has again drawn attention to himself as an 
administrator, not tied by a fatality, like the present premier, to 
the most common-place and mischievous precedents, by his bold 
suggestion for the purchase by the State, and redistribution of 
the lands of Connaught. We remark it as belonging, in our 
opinion, to the principle of the only effective remedy for the 
miseries of Ireland. The Encumbered Estates Bill of last ses- 
sion is a profound failure. Its objects could not be carried out 
by its provisions in the life-time of this or the next generation ; 
and while Lord John Russell can think of nothing but proposi- 
tions for rates in aid, or loans for drainage, the working of the 
existing poor-law, added to former encumbrances, is converting 
extensive and fertile districts into abandoned wastes. 

The political prospects of the country are not encouraging, as 
far as they may be regarded as immediate. There is nothing 
satisfactory in the reflection that Lord John Russell and his col- 
leagues have lost their hold upon national sympathies; for in the 
present state of the representation the existing distrust of the 
Whig aristocracy does but strengthen the influence of a party still 
more to be distrusted. Protectionist minorities, led even by a 
D’ Israeli, are increasing, and their tendency for a time is to 
increase. The deficient crops of last year, combined with lower 
prices than were ever before known in this country after a bad 
harvest, have ruined a multitude of farmers ; and their demand for 


an immediate reduction of rents has incensed an equal number of 


landowners. Both classes combined will turn their forces against 
further innovation, and the Reform Bill has left us in their hands. 
It seems far from improbable that we shall, ere long, see a ‘Tory 
government in office, as ultra and reactionary as any that has pre- 
ceded it. 
And then will come the end. 
What that end will be we will not venture to predict. If to 
conquer those rights of civil and religious liberty, which are still 
withheld from the people, we are doomed to pass through a simi- 
lar crisis of convulsions to that which we have lately witnessed on 
the continent, God grant that it may be short! 
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1.— Reise nach dem Ararat und dem Hochlande Armenien (Journey 
to Mount Ararat and the Highlands of Armenia.) By Dr. Moritz 
Wagner. Stuttgart and Tubingen: Cotta. 1848. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

THE journey, of which the present volume contains the record, formed 
an episode of Dr. Wagner’s three years’ wanderings in Asia, with the 
results of which our readers have already, in some measure, been 
made acquainted, in our notice of his former work, ‘ Caucasus and the 
Cossacks,’ which formed, we believe, his first introduction to the 
English public. During his stay in those countries, he received intel- 
ligence of the destruction of the large village of Arguri, by a sudden 
and violent eruption of Mount Ararat, and resolved to undertake an 
examination of the region of the catastrophe as well as of the neigh- 
bouring highlands of Armenia, which offer a field of inquiry, hitherto so 
little cultivated, to the naturalist and the geographer. Dr. Wagner 
mentions the existence, a few miles south of Erzeroom, of a magni- 
ficent waterfall, unequalled in Europe, and perhaps excelled only by 
Niagara, which has never yet been spoken of in any printed book. 
“ No traveller has yet followed the course of the Muradchai through 
the Armenian Mountains, to its union with the Euphrates; we have 
no description of the district in which lie the sources of the Kur 
and the Araxes, or of the mountain-chain that separates Armenia 
from Lasisistan.” Of the southern shore of the great Gottschai Lake 
(usually called Lake Sevan in our maps), said to contain monuments 
of the age of Semiramis, or of the ruins of the splendid palaces of 
the ancient Armenian kings, and many others highly interesting to 
the archxologist—very little has yet been made known, though Eng- 
land has done more than any other country towards removing the 
obscurity that hangs over them. 

With the ancient state of Armenia, although it was among the 
earliest peopled countries on the globe, we are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Its inhabitants are mentioned by Herodotus as trading to 
Babylon ; by the Prophet Ezekiel, as making their appearance in the 
markets of Tyre. There are records of their having, at an early 
period, carried the wares of India and Babylon to the nations of the 
north, and they are said to have been the first to explore the country 
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north of the Caspian Sea. In the early ages of Christianity, their 
priests and teachers studied in the schools of Athens, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople; and Armenia exhibited many instances of heroic 
struggles against idolatry. In the time of the Crusades, the Armenians 
succeeded in establishing the kingdom of Cilicia, which often played 
# not unimportant part as mediator between the East and the West: 
but from this time it fell under successive foreign yokes, and the 
Christian inhabitants fled, to escape persecution, to the remotest re- 
gions of the earth. They emigrated in vast numbers to the northern 
shores of the Black Sea, to the Danube, to Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Galicia, where they still form a considerable 
part of the population, to the banks of the great Russian rivers, even to 
India, Africa, and America—no people, the Jews alone excepted, having 
ever been so much dispersed. In most instances, the Armenian colonists 
have retained their peculiar institutions, their language, and their 
religion; they have often been of the greatest service to the countries 
where they have settled, and have not unfrequently risen to the 
highest offices. The East India Company have often found them 
useful in the conduct of affairs in the interior of Hindostan; they 
carry on extensive trade with the Indo-Chinese nations; from Singa- 
pore, where some of the richest merchants are Armenians, they trade 
to Canton and the islands of the Indian Archipelago; and, throughout 
the East, they appear as secretaries of princes and sultans, and among 
the principal financiers, bankers, and men of business ;—yet, in the 
mother country of this numerous body of active, intelligent, and 
prosperous emigrants, we find a poor, scanty, ignorant, and oppressed 
population, barely able to earn a living and satisfy the demands of the 
tax-gatherers, and the still heavier exactions of the extortionate Rus- 
sian officials. On this subject the author affords us less information 
than we could desire, as his attention was chiefly directed to objects 
of physical science; but wherever his testimony is given against the 
Russians, it may be received with little hesitation—as when he did 
not rely solely on his own observation, his information was obtained 
from Russian officers. 

Dr. Wagner commenced his journey from Tiflis, where, though it 
was the middle of May, he had been detained some time by frost, suc- 
ceeded by heavy rains. His companions were a baron H » who 
seems to have gone without any definite object, but who, as he went 
about covered with glittering orders, was often useful in obtaining 
respect for the party ; and a certain Armenian monk, named Aboviran, 
who at the visit of the celebrated traveller, Parrot, to Ararat, had 
been a brother in the great Armenian convent at Etschmiadsin, but 
had asked and obtained permission to accompany him in his ascent of 
the summit of the mountain. After sharing in the toils and dangers 
of the adventurous undertaking, the young monk had conceived an 
ardent desire for more extensive and thorough intellectual culture 
than his convent afforded; and at length, through the interest of 
Parrot, received from the Russian government the means of pursuing 
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his studies at the university of Dorpat,—a measure to which his con- 
vent does not appear to have offered any objection, though the 
Armenian clergy are not in general by any means anxious to keep up 
with the “march” of European intellect. He returned, after six 
years’ absence, filled with zeal to communicate to his countrymen the 
advantages he had received ; but finding little support in his plans of 
more extensive usefulness, was obliged to content himself with an 
appointment at the district school of Tiflis, and with establishing a 
small private school of his own, which Dr. Wagner visited, and where 
he found young Armenian boys of from ten to fourteen, reading and 
writing with ease Russian, German, and French, as well as the Ar- 
menian, Georgian, and Tatar languages, and studying the works of 
Goethe and Schiller. 


**T visited Mr. Aboviran’s school frequently, and it was a real pleasure to me 
to observe the pupils, in their handsome Georgian costume, with their lively, 
gentle countenances, and their modest yet intelligent deportment. Most 
touching, too, was the attachment which these boys showed to their master, 
who knew how, by his skilful method of instruction, to aid their ready capa- 
cities, as well as by his kind and paternal treatment to operate on and improve 
their moral nature.” 


The character of the country on the frontiers of Georgia and Ar- 
menia is described as more pleasing than grand ; the summits of the 
mountains do not reach the limits of perpetual snow; and although 
most of them are covered with wood, the trees are not of the same 
colossal size as on the declivities of the Caucasus, nor is there the same 
astonishing luxuriance of parasitical plants as on the shores of the 
Black Sea. Game is, however, most abundant, and the travellers 
seldom made any excursion without seeing at least one magnificent 
stag. 

On the third day they reached the station of Pipis, the seat of the 
Russian governor of the district, a place which has, at all events, one 
curiosity to exhibit. At the very entrance of the village, Dr. Wagner’s 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a handsome new building 
of considerable extent—a very surprising phenomenon in such a place. 
On inquiring the name and destination of this remarkable and gaily 
painted edifice, he was told to his great astonishment that it was the 
district school-house, the erection of which had been ordered by the 
former governor, Baron Von Rosen. 

A school-house of such an imposing appearance in this wild solitude, 
among rude Tatars and Armenians, was an object not to be neglected, 
and the author hastened to pay it a visit. ‘The doors stood open, the 
interior was empty, the great desolate damp rooms were void of furni- 
ture, the spiders undisturbed adorned the walls with their voluminous 
draperies, the windows were broken, and decay was making the most 
rapid progress on all sides. “But what had become,” he asked, “ of 
the teacher and pupils? where were the professorial chairs and the 
benches that might have been expected in such a building as this?” 
A Cossack lieutenant, whose horse was feeding on the grass in the 
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court-yard, answered the questions. ‘ Nothing of the kind,” he said, 
“had ever entered it.” When the Emperor paid a visit to these remote 
provinces, it had been determined to persuade him that European 
civilization had already begun to take root among these wild tribes, 
and that the government officers in Tiflis were doing all in their power 
to promote its advancement. ‘This grand house was accordingly built 
in a great hurry, and a grand plan exhibited to the Emperor for the 
future arrangements of the school. ‘There were to be teachers of all 
languages, and for every department of learning. The Armenians and 
Tatars of the surrounding countries were to be indueed by bribes to 
send their children to drink at this overflowing fountain of European 
wisdom; and that no objections might arise on the score of religious 
differences, there were to be popes and mollals to take care of the 
spiritual welfare of Christian and Mohammedan children. As soon, 
however, as the Emperor had testified his satisfaction in the plan, and 
his approval of the edifice in which it was to be carried out, the pur- 
pose of its existence was fulfilled. Not a ruble more found its way to 
Pipis for this enlightened purpose. <A spell fell upon the industrious 
hands of masons and carpenters ; and the flaming zeal for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge that had burned so brightly, died away in smoke; 
the hall of science was abandoned to silence and solitude,—or if ever 
now its echoes are awakened, it is not by the conjugation of verbs, or 
the music of the multiplication table, but to the songs and jokes of the 
Cossack soldiers, who stable their steeds in its desolate courts. 

Nothing is more common than to get up scenes in this style for the 
amusement of the czar in his progresses. In his former book, Dr. 
Wagner mentions the sudden production of some prosperous and happy 
village, with a similar view to histrionic effect, in which performance 
the monarch was induced to enter one or two of the cottages, and found 
the family—quite by accident, of course—enjoying themselves over a 
capital dinner; and in the present journey, shortly after leaving Pipis, 
the travellers met with a similar instance. On the great Gottschai 
luke, they noticed a large half-finished sailing-boat, that lay rotting 
on its surface. This belonged to the scenery of an aquatic piece, 
brought out by the same Baron Von Rosen. It was thought the 
Emperor would be displeased to see this fine piece of water entirely 
unemployed for the purposes of navigation. A large showy-looking 
vessel was therefore knocked together, and shown to him as the first 
of a considerable fleet which, in a few years, he was told, would cover 
the blue bosom of the lake, and enable the inhabitants of the opposite 
shores to carry on the most active communication. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that as soon as Nicholas had left the province of Trans- 
Caucasia, the boat was left to its fate ; and at the time of Dr. Wagner’s 
visit was so rotten, that he was told it would be at the peril of his life 
if he ventured to trust himself to it. 

The Tatars and Armenians who dwell on the shores of the lake 
have not even the skill and enterprise necessary to avail themselves of 
the vast treasures of fish which its basin contains, but content them- 
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selves with spreading their nets at the mouth of the little rivers that 
fall into it. An earlier traveller, indeed (Dubois), mentions having 
seen them breaking holes in the ice for the purpose of fishing; but 
Dr. Wagner could not find that any one knew of such a practice. 


“ Under the Armenian kings, the whole country was once thickly peopled 
and formed the flourishing province of Siuuik or Sisagan. The shores of the 
lake were covered with villages, churches, and convents; even some that 
might be called cities existed here, and it is probable that much of the ground 
now naked and barren, was covered by corn-fields, gardens, and plantations. 
The winters are indeed severe, but by no means so much so as to make horti- 
culture far less arboriculture impossible, but now no trace of grove or garden 
is to be seen, and only a few heaps of ruins remain to bear witness to the fact 
of its haying been once the abode of peace and plenty. The terrible destruc- 
tion occasioned in the wars between the Persians and the Turks, and the 
victorious expedition of the latter to the Caspian Sea, spread disastrous influ- 
ence even to this secluded Alpine region, where now the smallest body of troops 
could find neither food nor shelter. In the war between Russia and Persia, 
also, much damage was done; sometimes by plundering hordes of Curds and 
Tatars in the service of the Schah; sometimes by detachments of Cossacks 
from the army of the Emperor. At present there can be counted in the entire 
Gottschai country not more than sixty little villages, without reckoning those 
of the nomadic Yezids or Izeds, which seldom consist of more than four or 
five tents. Five-and-forty villages forsaken since the Russian occupation, 
have not been again peopled; five Armenian churches are falling to ruins, and 
even the fort Achala is without a garrison. ...... I visited several times 
some of the Armenian villages on the northern shore of the lake, where I used 
to hire men to collect for me in my botanical excursions. One-half of the 
huts are built underground ‘for the sake of warmth in the winter,’ as one of 
the poor Troglodytes told me. There are usually three or four of these sub- 
terranean apartments together, which are inhabited by several families; but 
the thick smoke and offensive smell from the fires of dried dung, by which 
they cook their food, generally drove me out of them in a very short time, and 
I preferred consuming the repast of sour milk and leather-like bread in the 
open air. I saw a few tolerably good-looking, but half-naked women spinning 
cotton, and everything about them betrayed excessive poverty. 

«These peasants emigrated from Turkish Armenia after the conclusion of 
the peace with Russia in 1829, but have found little reason to rejoice in their 
change of abode. Every father of a family has to contribute to the Russian 
government two silver rubles for poll-tax, and from eight to twelve land-tax, 
which is much for people so poor; and besides this they must contribute to the 
equipment of the Tatar cavalry, sent every year from here to Warsaw, to enter 
the magnificent Tatar guard of Prince Paskewitch. The ill-paid and greedy 
Russian officials also subject them to many kinds of oppression, and drive their 
cattle from the best pastures,—a serious grievance as, on account of the severity 
of the climate there, not more than four or five months of which they can be 
used,” 


The height of the Gottschai Lake Dr. Wagner ascertained, by re- 
peated experiment, to be 4,700 Vienna feet. The scenery of its shores 
does not in general equal in picturesque beauty that of many of the 
Swiss lakes ; but its southern bank exhibits a magnificent background 
in the voleanic group of the Achmangan, with four peaks, which, 
from the masses of everlasting snow beneath them, he calculated could 
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not be less than 12,000 feet high. On the south-east are also seen 
other summits, on which the snow never melts ; and three remarkable- 
looking mountains, of a conical form, around which are found vast 
heaps of volcanic matter, such as bitumen, obsidian, white pumice- 
stone, &c. 


** Near to the issue of the Gottschai, which falls into the Araxes, in a stream 
to which the name of the Sanga has been given, the mountains assume an 
independent conical form, separating themselves from the chain; which, in 
connection with the mass of voleanic matter about their foot, seems to point 
to a long-continued period of volcanic activity, though the mountains on the 
north and east appear after their first rise to have continued in a state of com- 
plete repose... .. On the flat, north-western shore, a narrow strip of sand 
and stones separates the lake from an extremely fruitful tract of vegetable soil. 
The stones consist of fragments from the various crystalline rocks of the sur- 
rounding districts, which have been washed down to the lake by the brooks 
and rivers, and, in the stormy time of year, have been thrown up again by the 
surf. On the declivities of all the mountains which I climbed, I found the 
porphyry much decayed. Naked rocks are of rare occurrence; and over the 
crumbled stone and decayed vegetables is spread, almost as soon as the snow 
has disappeared, a rich carpet of Alpine flowers of the gayest variety of colour. 

** Although we had had but a few days of a warm spring sun, | found the 
display in the valleys on the northern side already magnificent—the lilac blue 
of the Iris, the deep indigo of the Gentiana, the pale blue of the violet, and 
near the dark purple Orchidacez gleamed the golden Ranunculus, and the 
silvery white Cerastium. 

** In the summer, Mr. Aboviran informed me he had waded up to the knees 
in splendid flowers ; and its floral riches have procured for the valley between 
the pass of Dilischan and the Gottschai the name of the Paraiise of Flowers. 
Unfortunately, this paradisaical splendour is only of short duration, for Sep- 
tember brings cold rain and even snow storms. No corn but barley ripens 
properly, and the harvest is not unfrequently destroyed by rain or hail. If a 
four-fold return is obtained for the seed, the peasant is content ; and only in the 
most prosperous years can eight-fold be looked for. The climate of the Gott- 
schai is, however, extremely healthy ; and the fevers and ague, which often rage 
frightfully in Erivan, are here entirely unknown.” 


The animal world is rich and manifold on the surrounding moun- 
tains. The natives of the country described a large animal of the 
antelope kind, which is seen in the most rugged districts, and is often 
killed by the Tatar hunters. Large flocks of mews and plovers, 
cormorants and herons, hover over the lake; wild ducks cover the 
morasses formed in the plains by the melting of the snows in the 
brooks ; swallows and starlings nestle in crowds under the roofs of the 
Armenian huts; and the call of the quail and the song of the lark are 
heard pleasantly in the meadows on the northern shore. Of amphibiz, 
which are usually scarce in these elevated regions, Dr. Wagner could 
find none; but his entomological gains made ample amends. “ The 
heart of many a German entomologist would,” he says, “ have leaped 
within him at the sight of the rare and curious insects he discovered ;” 
and a botanist would be most richly rewarded for a visit to the snow- 
covered declivities of the Kiskalassi, by the glorious Alpine Flora 

















which they exhibit. To a geologist, of course, the Achmangan would 
offer most attractions. 

On an island in the lake the travellers found an Armenian convent, 
where fifteen monks drag on a most dreary and profitless existence. 
The convent has subsisted, it is said, for no less than nine hundred 
years, and once possessed forty villages on the shores of the lake, as 
well as great treasures in gold and silver vessels, rich vestments, and 
numerous flocks and herds. ‘This wealth, however, has all disap- 
peared, and the poverty and hardship to be encountered in this deso- 
late island is so notorious, that monks from other convents are often 
sent hither as a punishment. Their diet consists only of bad bread, 
sour milk, and vegetables; they have but little garden or field work, 
no educational duties, no books but the Bible and a few psalm or 
prayer-books, no writing materials, and are wholly cut off from all 
intercourse with the world. The island is covered with snow during 
eight months of the year, and in winter furious gales often lash up the 
lake till its icy foam is dashed even against the convent walls; yet its 
gloom is never cheered, even by a blazing fire, for the monks have no 
other fuel than dried cow-dung. 

A repast was prepared for the guests by these melancholy recluses, 
Dr. Wagner thinks, in the expectation of an ample present in return. 
Their sunken eyes, he says, followed the hands of himself and his 
companions every time they approached his pocket, we trust not 
in vain—but of this the doctor has not enabled us to judge. The 
banquet consisted only of milk and eggs, dressed in many different 
ways, and of the before-mentioned bread, which so closely resembled 
leather, that Baron H. declared he would have a pair of breeches 


made of it. 


The Tatars of the Gottschai live, like their brethren, in Armenia, 
by the produce of their flocks, a little agriculture, and by letting 
beasts of burden to the merchants of Tiflis and Erivan. Their 
gains from the latter occupation have, however, been greatly dimi- 
nished since the extension of the Russian prohibitive system to these 
Trans-Caucasian provinces. They are mostly of the Shi-ite sect, and 
pass for warlike, fanatical, and audacious though honest people; but 
the vexations and oppressions of the Russian tax-gatherers sometimes 
drive them to despair and robbery. On the southern shores of the 
lake, a number of the Yezids, or Devil-worshippers, as they are called, 
have their summer dwellings. In costume, physiognomy, and man- 
ners, these people most resemble the Curds, but their appearance 
is more repulsive. Near Pipis, Dr. Wagner met with two unfortunate 
families of this tribe whose appearance exceeded in hideousness and 
destitution anything he had ever seen. 

“* As we were about to mount the wretched post-carriage, there advanced 
along the road two Yezid families, of remarkable appearance. The two men 
had enormously disproportioned heads, large wild restless eyes, and huge 
swelled shapeless noses, frightful mouths, with a broad under-lip, from which 
depended a great ragged beard, and the whole countenance exhibited an 
ugliness, rare even among the caricature Mongol faces of the Kahan Tatars- 
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They had high patched turbans wound round their heads, and the rags of 
some once coloured garments hanging round their hairy bodies, which showed 
no trace of fat or flesh, but a strong framework of bones, muscles, and wiry 
sinews. The two women looked excessively feeble; they were mere skeletons, 
covered with sun-burnt skin, with swollen eyes, dishevelled hair, and a wild 
and dreadful expression of face. Their clothing was so filthy and ragged, 
their looks so strange and unnatural, that I could scarcely bear to look at them. 
By the side of them, the ugliest old gipsy might pass fora pleasing and 
graceful woman. Hialf-a-dozen children, with pale hungry faces, tottered after 
them; and one of the fathers carried over his shoulder the half-putrified 
remains of a calf, while one of the women had a little sheep, that appeared in 
a dying state, over her right arm, and on the left she carried an infant, that 
stretched out its hungry face in vain towards the dried-up bosom of its mother. 
A small ass was loaded with some cooking utensils, some axes, spades, and 
ropes, that made up the whole earthly possessions of these wanderers. 

“* Painful as was their aspect, the name of ‘ Devil-worshippers’ excited our 
curiosity, as this was the first time we had met with any of these people. They 
understood the Tatar Turkish dialect of Armenia, and informed my interpreter 
that they had formerly lived in the neighbourhood of Erivan ; but a pestilence 
among the cattle, and the entire failure of the harvest, had created a famine in 
that country, which had induced them to take the resolution of moving to the 
neighbourhood of Pipis, and where they hoped to subsist by alms till the next 
harvest. On the way, however, most of their cattle had died; and their last 
cows had been stolen by the Cossacks during the night of their bivouac at 
Achta. The Russian district governor of Pipis had refused to allow them to 
settle there without payment; and when he found that they concealed no 
money under their rags, he had driven them away, and threatened to have 
them whipped as vagabonds if they did not immediately leave his district. 
The half-dead sheep, and the remains of the calf, formed now their whole 
stock of provisions; and when these were gone, they would have to sell, or eat 
up, the little miserable ass. There seemed little prospect for the future but 
starvation ; for no Armenian or Tatar would give anything to one of these 
‘ Children of the Devil.’ They were now endeavouring to make their way to 
the southern shore of Lake Gottschai, where some of their own people dwelt, 
in a state of extreme poverty, but amongst whom they hoped, nevertheless, to 
obtain food till the next harvest. As the men concluded this narrative of 
suffering, they passed on without begging, but with an expression of mute 
despair in their scarcely human faces. The withered woman, however, who 
carried the child and the sheep, and who could only painfully toil after the 
rest, held out her wrinkled hand, and said in a weak broken voice, but with 
terrible eagerness, in Turkish—‘ Give! Give, Christian! We are starving.’ 
We gave her, as we had no bread, some Russian coin, which she clutched 
convulsively, and then went on her way without speaking.” 


It is very difficult to make out what really are the tenets of this 
mysterious sect, as they are continually made the subjects of gross 
calumny. ‘The accounts of various abominations, said to be practised 
by them at a festival held every year amidst the ruins of Babylon, as 
well as the story of the King Peacock, repeated by so many travellers, 
are probably mere fables ; and it has sometimes been conjectured, that 
their alleged worship of the Devil, was a mere assumption, from the 
absence of any worship paid to the Good Principle, but there are 
some circumstances that do ot agree with this supposition. Mr. 
Ainsworth, in his ‘ Travels in Asia Minor,’ mentions having visited 
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their chief temple in the valley of Sheik-Adi, a few days’ journey 
from Mosul, and finding on the door a sculpture representing a large 
black snake, which he considered as emblematical of Satan; he also 
noticed that, in speaking of his infernal majesty, they were always 
eareful to name him respectfully,—calling him “ The Exalted Chief,” 
“ The Lord of Evening,” &c.; but this, it is true, might indicate rather 
a wish to propitiate him, than what could properly be called worship. 
It is not improbable that their practice of lighting up their temple, at 
their annual festival, with the blaze of numerous fires of mineral pitch, 
may have contributed to excite the idea of unholy orgies ‘perpetrated 
there ; but it contained, otherwise, nothing of a diabolical cast. 
There was an outer court overshadowed by mulberry trees, well paved 
with flags, and having large cisterns of clear water, and bathing 
rooms for oblations before prayer. The building itself was a large 
vaulted apartment, within which, on an elevated terrace, screened by 
green curtains, was a coffin, said to contain the remains of Sheik-Adi, 
round which were the spots prepared for the fires of bitumen and 
naptha before mentioned; but the priest who was Mr. Ainsworth’s 
guide, “ had the look of one habituated to a peaceful, pious, meditative 
life, and he was certainly not the leader of vicious orgies.” In 
another passage, he says. “ I have been much among the Yezids in 
various parts of the mountain and plain, and I found them possessed 
of many good points—candour, integrity, religious toleration, courage, 
industry, cleanliness, domestic affection, civility, and manly pride.” 
Kinneir says they are possessed of noble and generous qualities; and 
other travellers, Rich, Dr. Grant, &c., give testimony in their favour. 
With their Mahometan neighbours they are usually on bad terms, as 
the followers of the prophet are very bitter against them; but with 
the Christians they are more friendly, and they express great respect 
for the Christian religion, and kiss the threshold when they enter a 
Christian church. Their numbers in Armenia Dr. Wagner estimates 
at little more than eight hundred. 


Erivan, the capital of Russian Armenia, lies on the north-east side 
of the great Araxes plain, rather more than three thousand feet above 
the level of the Black Sea. It is surrounded by barren hills, and the 
prospect is only redeemed from utter ugliness and desolation by the 
majesty of Ararat rising in the distance. In the interior of the town, 
however, it is not redeemed at all. The streets are narrow and dismal 
—the houses built of irregular stones, cemented together by a kind of 
mortar made of mud and hacked straw, and no one thinks of making 
use for architectural purposes, of the basalt, which is abundant and on 
which the town partly stands, as its hardness would occasion trouble 
to the builder. 


“From the close, hot, dusty streets, it is a real relief to turn into the gar- 
dens of the mosques, where, at least, the eye and heart are refreshed by air 
and light, the verdure of trees, and the splash of fountains ; though the mosques 
of Erivan are not to be compared for elegance to those of Turkey or Morocco. 
In one of these gardens I found a plantain of enormous growth, and certainly 
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excelled by no tree of the kind in the Bosphorus, either in the size of the trunk 
or in the abundance and beauty of its foliage, so that I am inclined to think 
that neither the height of the plateau of the Araxes, nor the severity of the 
winter, is so much to be blamed for the general deficiency of wood as the total 
want of culture.” 

Twenty years ago, Erivan was a place of some commercial import- 
ance ; the great caravan line from Poti and Redout-Kaleh to Tauris 
touched it, and its caravanserais were animated by the presence 
of crowds of traders; its bazaars filled with goods, and the courts 
in the trading quarter echoed to the neighing of pack-horses, and 
the bellowing of camels; while the peasants of the neighbouring 
country found a ready market for their produce, and those who pos- 
sessed animals of burden could earn a good sum by them. But since 
the Russian eagle has hovered over the Araxes, and her fatal customs 
system been extended even to the Caucasian provinces, the flourishing 
transit trade of Erivan has gone entirely toruin. The caravans avoid 
the Russian territory, the most considerable merchants have emigrated, 
and such as have been compelled to remain have, like the rest of the 
population, been growing poorer and poorer; so that, in spite of 
religious bigotry, and the tyranny from which they often had to suffer 
under the Schah, many of them look back with sorrow to the time of 
the Persian dominion. 

The fortress of Erivan lies about half a mile from the town, and is, 
according to Dr. Wagner, a very insignificant looking place compared 
with the great figure it makes in the history of the Persian and Turk- 
ish wars. It is surrounded with a double wall mostly of the same 
material as the houses of the town; but the internal one consists 
partly of blocks of hewn basalt, concealed from the eye by a covering 
of mud-mortar. In this wall, which is high and thick, consists the 
entire strength of the fortress ; and the Emperor Nicholas is said to 
have expressed much surprise, when he was here in 1837, at the 
feebleness of a place whose surrender had been announced to him in 
such a pompous manner, and which had procured for the general the 
title of Paskewitch-Erivansky. 

“Tn general,” says Dr. Wagner, “this visit of the Emperor to his Trans- 
Caucasian provinces corrected many erroneous impressions, and destroyed 
many delusions. ‘This country has need of improvement,’ he said to one of 
his officers, as he contemplated the monotonous, thinly-peopled, desolate- 
looking region, with its dull and decaying towns; and it appears that his 
desire for eastern conquest has yielded to that of securing and consolidating 
conquests already made, and thus preparing the way for more slow but more 
certain progress in the future.” 


The good intentions of the Czar, however, if we give him credit for 
the utmost sincerity, are not, we fear, likely to be very effective. It 
is the curse of despotism that while it is omnipotent for evil, it is often 
powerless for good; and in the case of these distant provinces, it is 
searcely possible for the government to obtain insight into what it is 
the interest of its officers to conceal. They are but suffering from the 
malady which is eating into the heart of the whole empire, and a 
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system of which the boundless corruption and dishonesty of the army 
of officials, whose name is legion, is at once cause and effect. The 
poverty and misery of the Trans-Caucasian countries is, by Dr. Wag- 
ner’s statement, constantly on the increase, whilst every year a rela- 
tively large sum of money finds it way either into the treasury of the 
Russian government or the pockets of its agents. Manufacturing in- 
dustry is altogether wanting ; the trifling produce of the soil is con- 
sumed in the country itself; and the profitable transit trade, as we 
have said, has been entirely destroyed by the introduction of the 
Russian tariff. Almost the only commercial intercourse that now 
takes place is that with the Persian smugglers, who bring tolerably 
large quantities of English cotton goods across the Araxes. 

The system of oppression and extortion by which these countries 
have suffered so much, appears to have been carried to its height by a 
native Armenian governor, a Prince Bebutoff, who is mentioned by 
the traveller Koch as “one of the most amiable of men.” According 
to Dr. Wagner, he was one of the most shameless and tyrannical 
plunderers that have ever been loaded with the secret curses of an 


anhappy people. 

‘* No Pascha and no Sardar ever understood’so well as this native Armenian 
the art of coining gold from the sweat of the unfortunate peasant, or of making 
the whip serve the purpose of an enchanter’s wand to fill his coffers. Terribly 
did his poor countrymen suffer during the long period of his reign of terror, 
and longingly did they look back even to the Persian rule. Bebutoff possessed 
also, in the highest degree, the talent for intrigue and the power of dissimula- 
tion, seldom altogether wanting to an Armenian, so that for a long time he 
maintained in the opinion of the Russian governor-general, Baron von Rosen, 
the character of a warm patriot and a benevolent father of the people ; and 
whilst they were in reality suffering the bitterest distress, it was believed in 
Tiflis that the province was in the most flourishing condition, and that Prince 
Bebutoff, who always sent in the amount of the taxes punctually, was the most 
exemplary of governors. No cry of the oppressed could reach Tiflis, far less St. 
Petersburg; and if it could it might not have been uttered, for the devoted zeal of 
all subordinate officers was secured by allowing them free scope within their own 
districts. No questions were asked of them as long as they brought in regu- 
larly, and in full, the amount for which they had stipulated when they purchased 
their places. At length, laden with wealth, and covered with orders and tokens 
of merit, this scoundrel left his post to make way for a Russian who was very 
little better than himself: indeed, as it was considered that the people were 
now thoroughly accustomed to the system, every successive governor thought 
himself at liberty to improve a little on what had been done by his predecessor. 
This Russian, Galachefski, had just lost his office when [ arrived in the 
province, but though he had only held it a few months, his clear profit was 
estimated at 100,000 rubles. He had, nevertheless, always lived in princely 
splendour; and even after his dismissal, I often met him riding on a horse 
richly caparisoned, and surrounded by a numerous train of attendants in costly 
liveries, while the poor people shrunk out of his sight with the most humble 
demonstrations of respect.” 


We have at present no means of verifying the accusations here 
brought against these personages ; but Dr. Wagner's testimony may 
be received with less suspicion, both for the reason before given, and 
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also because he concerns himself little with politics, and does not 
appear, in his remarks on the condition of the people, to have gone 
beyond what forced itself on his observation. That the emperor really 
wished to obtain some better information of the state of affairs in these 
provinces, appears from the fact of his having despatched Senator 
Hahn and Prince Chernicheff on an extraordinary mission for this pur- 
pose, and many abuses have really been by their means brought to 
light. One of the reforms intended was the substitution of a civil 
administration for the exclusively military rule that has hitherto pre- 
vailed: but the measure was encumbered with such a mass of for- 
malities and burdensome regulations, that it introduced a new element 
of annoyance; and as it was found impossible to fill the new offices 
with any other than military men, the spirit of the camp and the 
barrack remained as powerful as before. The administrators had 
merely changed their coats. 


‘* Tt was meant that somewhat less of soldierly absolutism, some more respect 
for law, should prevail in provinces long since conquered and perfectly peace- 
able, and that they should be placed on a footing more nearly resembling that 
of the interior provinces, but the means were wanting for the execution of this 
project. For the lower civil appointments, none but the most thoroughly 
worthless subjects were to be found in Trans-Caucasia; men of more character 
and ability preferring a career in the interior of the empire, where they could 
live more commodiously, and had more chance of rapid promotion.” 


Those who have any idea of what government officers in the 
interior of Russia are, may perhaps feel some curiosity to know what 
kind of persons were these candidates for office in Trans-Caucasia, in 
comparison with whom they were regarded as “men of character and 
ability.” 

That the conduct of these functionaries has not been misrepresented 
is pretty well proved by the fact of their rapid increase in wealth, 
coupled with the absurdly small salaries they receive from the govern- 
ment. One of these worthies, a certain Herr Ivanoff, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Etschmiadsin, for instance, who received about 25/. per 
annum, had, at the time of Dr. Wagner’s visit, a large house hand- 
somely furnished, twenty horses—magnificent creatures, worthy of a 
royal stud—wines from France, cigars from Havannah; he kept an 
excellent table, provided his lady with costly silks and rich carpets, 
and his little son with expensive playthings from Nuremberg ; and 
boasted, moreover, that the twenty thousand persons subject to his 
jurisdiction were warmly attached to him—a boast that did not appear 
to be altogether without foundation, for he treated the poor people 
with less personal insolence than his colleagues, and spent pretty freely 
the money so easily gained. The son of Mr. Ivanoff was dressed in 
the style of a Georgian prince, and had for a humble companion a fat 
little Tatar of his own age, whose plump cheeks and broad back not 
unfrequently experienced the changes and caprices of his lordly humour. 
Whenever the father moved abroad he was aitended by a train of not 
less than twenty horsemen, and had a large standard carried before 
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him—and all this “for the small charge” of 25/1. a year! On another 
occasion, Dr. Wagner met a long procession of Tatar and Armenian 
peasants, going to the house of a “subordinate officer of the governor of 
Erivan, one leading a horse, another a sheep, a third dragging along 
by the horns a stately mountain goat, which he compelled to kneel 
down before the wife of the Russian functionary, while others brought 
eggs, milk, chickens, and whatever else they could muster, besides 
tribute in hard cash. The lady received all these tokens of homage 
with very little appearance of satisfaction; and one expression that 
fell from her lips served to explain to the traveller who witnessed the 
scene, many things that had previously puzzled him. Shi said, ad- 
dressing the head-man of an Armenian village, “ You may be thankful 
that you have got off so easily, for if it were known that you have the 
‘tschuma’ among you——” ‘The éschuma is the plague, and the 
governor has received the strictest orders from St. Petersburgh to 
use every exertion to extinguish it. Whenever, therefore, a village 
is declared infected, or even liable to suspicion, it is immediately 
surrounded by a cordon of Cossacks, and for months together the 
unfortunate inhabitants are cut off from all communication with the 
surrounding country ; they often suffer want even of the necessaries of 
life, and have their clothes, bedding, and almost all their little posses- 
sions cast mercilessly into the flames, without the hope of ever receiv- 
ing a tenth part of their value in compensation. The district officer 
exercises, therefore, a formidable power in the mere threat of declaring 
a village under suspicion. The first case of fever, or any other endemic 
malady, it is known will be seized on as a pretext for placing them 
in quarantine ; and as the only means of averting the danger, the in- 
habitants in such a case rush with all the presents they can scrape 
together, to appease the wrath of the great man. 

Dr. Wagner found three Tatar villages i in quarantine ; but it was 
not possible for him to ascertain the real facts of the case, as even a 
Russian physician, who had been sent from Tiflis expressly to inquire 
into it, took up his abode six miles off, and contented himself with 
receiving from the Cossack officer in command of the cordon, a 
report of the supposed progress of the malady. No one, of course, 
dreamed of making any post mortem examination, and it was by no 
means certain that anything more was to be dreaded than the ordinary 
marsh fever. In the Turkish town of Bayasid, south of the Ararat, 
whence it was supposed to have proceeded, it was positively affirmed, 
both by the pascha and a German physician, that no such thing as the 
plague at that time existed. 

The great Ararat—which for sublimity of traditional association, 
and imposing grandeur of form, has scarcely its equal in the world— 
stands as a mighty pillar on the frontier of three Empires, those of 
Russia, Persia, and Turkey. 

* Although, not much more than 16,000 feet high, it rises immediately 
13,000 feet above the surrounding country, while Chimborazo, according to 
Humboldt, exceeds the elevated plain of Quito by not more than 10,878, 
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What an overpowering effect a monolith of such size and isolation as ‘ Noah’s 
Mountain’ produces on the spectator, must be left in some measure to the 
imagination of the reader. Towards the north, south, and east, it stands 
completely alone, rearing itself like Etna and V esuvius immediately from the 
plain. On the west it is connected with the Agri-dag chain, which stretches 
trom the centre of Turkish Armenia to the plateau of the Araxes, and its 
height would be still more striking than it is, were it not for the vast lateral 
extent of its terraces and declivities. It is rather singular that the Agri-dag, 
which before reaching the Ararat sinks gradually lower and lower till it almost 
reaches the plain, should thus suddenly rise again ito this enormous pile of 
rocks, glaciers, and peaks, covered with everlasting snow, and piercing far into 
the region of clouds. It is as if the great volcanic forces in which the moun- 
tain system of Armenia originated, had suddenly exerted their whole energies 
to rear that marvellous edifice of the Mountain of the Deluge. ..... At 
the end of the month ‘of May, the Ararat was free from snow about half way 
up—that is about 8,000 feet. A little further the black colour of the lava was 
streaked with broad white stripes, and some thousand feet higher, the snow 
had gained the victory. Snow fields, of enormous extent, stretched along the 
western terraces, and on the highest, the radiant dazzling white was undis- 
turbed by a single spot, though the black rock again broke forth on the central 
and highest peak. ..... How often during my stay at Erivan, when I 
have returned from my excursions into the surrounding country, worn out with 
heat, fatigue, and thirst, did the sight of this scenery strengthen and console 
me! How often, sitting on a block of black basalt on the Sanga shore, have I 
feasted my eyes on the glorious spectacle it presented in the rays of the setting 
sun, and thought with impatience of the day when I was to tread its wondrous 
soil.” 


The hours between sunrise and noon, could alone, Dr. Wagner 
found, be employed for his botanical and geological researches. After 
this he could not venture out again till evening; for Erivan, though 
only a day’s journey from the Gottschai Lake, has a very different 
climate. When towards the end of May, Reaumur’s thermometer 
showed on the shores of the latter a temperature of not more than 
from 12° to 14° at noon, at Erivan they had 24° in the shade, and 
40° in the sun ; and the Russian officers assured him that they had 
sometimes, within the walls of the fortress, experienced a temperature 
of 35° in the shade. He could not, however, help suspecting that 
statement of exaggeration. In winter the cold is no less excessive, so 
that the health of Europeans accustomed to an equable and temperate 
climate is severely tried. 

The immediate environs of the town of Erivan are naturally barren, 
but the industry of man has in some measure supplied what was want- 
ing. ‘“ With the exception,” says Dr. Wagner, ‘ of the Chinese, there 
is perhaps not a nation on the earth which understands better the 
art of irrigation than the Armenians and Persians.” Wherever the 
smallest river or brook flows from the mountains, it is drawn off into 
a thousand little channels for the fertilisation of the fields; and this 
explains why many rivulets which gush abundantly from the Alpine 
summits, and are fed by melting snows, are, nevertheless, so poor and 
shallow at their mouths; their water has beeu already absorbed by 
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the thirsty soil. In some instances they do uot, in summer, contribute 
a single drop to the stream‘of the Araxes, to which they are tributary. 


“* Every little rivulet of water is eagerly seized on by the Armenian, and 
turned to use ; and to the unceasing toil of the inhabitants only, do the pretty 
gardens with their fine grapes, apples, and mulberries, owe their existence.” 


Dr. Wagner heard many complaints, however, that since the country 
had been in possession of the Russians, the means of irrigation had 
been much neglected, and the wells and canals suffered to fall to decay. 
With all the tyranny and rapacity of the Persians, they were in this 
respect greatly more mindful of the welfare of the people than their 
present rulers, and under them the water-works were carefully attended 
to. Mount Ararat itself is astonishingly poor in springs, considering 
the vast masses of snow which are accumulated on it ; and the bed of 
the river Araxes is so low, and the banks so high and steep, that its 
waters cannot be employed for the purposes of irrigation. Were its 
shores as well adapted to this purpose as those of the Euphrates in 
Mesopotamia, the country might, with such an industrious people, become 
a perfect paradise,—or at all events, there would be no natural obstacle 
to prevent it. , 

After leaving Erivan, Dr. Wagner spent a night in a ‘Tatar village, 
on the banks of the Araxes, in the house of a hospitable and opulent 
peasant, who, after entertaining the party to the best of his ability, 
refused to accept any payment in return ; whether moved to this dis- 
interestedness by love or fear, must be left to the reader’s judgment. 
At least, the Tatar got, it would appear, some entertainment in return 
from his guests, for he gossipped half the night with them, and seemed 
to take the greatest pleasure in their description of social life and man- 
ners in Europe. The relations of the sexes differing so widely from 
those of the East, interested him greatly ; and both he and other 
Tatars were never weary of listening to love stories. It was observed, 
also, that they never smiled at any relation of this kind, although in 
other cases their laughter was ready enough. ‘They were greatly 
puzzled to understand to what people Dr. Wagner belonged. They 
could distinguish a Moskof (Russian) from an Jnglis, but what a 
German might be they could by no means make out, nor had they— 
incredible as it might appear in Paris—ever heard of the “ great 
nation.” 

After crossing the river, the travellers went to pay a visit to a Per- 
sian Chan, “left blooming alone” here, after all his countrymen had 
departed; having been too much attached to his home to follow their 
example and retire to Persia, when the country was taken possession 
of by the Russians. 

“ The Persian Chan welcomed me at the entrance of his garden, where he 
stood surrounded by a numerous train of servants in gay costume, and pre- 
sented me, by way of salutation, with a sceptre twined with roses, at the same 
time making a long, and no less flowery speech. I had great difficulty to 
keep my countenance, between the bombastic and astounding flattery of the 
address, and the comical form of my rose-wreathed sceptre, which looked like 
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nothing but a German kitchen-ladle; and I, -of course, left to my dragoman 
the task of expressing my thanks in equally fine and ornamental style. 

“ T then visited the magnificent rose gardens of my host, in which thousands 
of these flowers were filling the air with their fragrance ; and, in the mean- 
time, Mr. Abovian undertook to make the Chan acquainted with the purpose 
of my journey to these regions—no very easy task—for what Europeans call 
the thirst for knowledge, was a thing utterly unintelligible to him. There was 
nothing in the world that he himself desired, but fine roses and fine women. 
Whilst we sipped sherbet and ate sweetmeats, we spun out a long conversation 
about very insignificant matters, whilst the whole household stood round in 
silence. This is a Persian custom; and the rank and wealth of the host are 
estimated by the display of attendants. More however than by this imposing line 
of bearded men with their high pointed caps, my attention was attracted by a 
beautiful falcon, perched on a silver pole in the middle of the apartment. In 
the intervals of time between his roses and his women, the Chan sometimes 


diverts himself with hawking, and he boasted to me much of the qualities of 


this favourite bird. It was not long, however, before I felt I had had more 
than enough of the sweetmeats and the still sweeter complimentary conversa- 
tion of the Persian, and I left his bower of roses overpowered by amiabilities 
and wishes for my future happiness.” 


The village of Arguri, which was destroyed by the eruption of 


Mount Ararat in 1840, was, according to the traditions of the country 
people, of most unquestionable antiquity—having been founded by 


no less a person than Noah himself, immediately after coming out of 


the Ark. 


** Arguri was one of the largest and handsomest villages of Armenia. It lay 
in a ravine of Mount Ararat, about 2,500 feet above the bed of the Araxes, 
and had a population of nearly 1,600, independently of the Curds who worked 
as day labourers for the Armenians. It was a flourishing place; wheat and 
barley throve well notwithstanding its elevated position; in the gardens most 
of the fruits of Europe prospered well, and the flocks and herds found good 
pasture from April to October. A spring furnished the inhabitants with good 
water for drinking, and in sufficient quantity for the irrigation of the gardens. 
At the melting of the snows this brook became a considerable stream, and 
poured ‘own into the Karasu. According to tradition, Arguri was the oldest 
village in the world, and the first vine was planted here by the hands of Noah. 
Halt a rile above Arguri stood the convent of St. James, where the traveller, 
Parrot, resided during his stay on Ararat. The gardens planted with fruit 
trees resched still higher, and by the operation of water, the crumbling of the 
volean:c rock had here advanced farther than elsewhere on the mountains. 
Near tc the upper end of the ravine were great hollows containing ice and 
snow, which in the hottest summers never entirely melted, and probably 
reached to a great depth. What was called the Dark Ravine of Ararat, was 
most l'kely formed originally by a rending of the mountain from internal fire. 


For centuries, however, the existence of slumbering volcanic forces had only” 


been indicated by occasional tremblings. But the tranquillity in which for 
ages this vast subterranean furnace had repose, was, on the 20th of June, 
1340, suddenly broken by a terrible and devastating eruption. 

* About half an hour after sunset, when the ¢ atmosph ere was perfectly clear, 
the inhabitants of Armenia were startled by a terrible explosion, which was 
loudest and most fearful in the vicinity of Ararat. This was followed by an 
undulation of the ground, in a direction eastward and south-eastward from the 
mountain ; aid at the same time, achasm yawned open about three miles above 
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Arguri, at the end of the Dark Ravine; and there burst forth from it volumes 
of gas and steam, while stones and masses of earth were hurled with enormous 
force down the declivities, towards the plain. The clouds of steam that arose 
from the abyss probably caused the heavy rain that fell round the mountain in 
the same night—as watery deposits are, in the summer, in these regions, very 
rare. At its first breaking forth, the steam was tinged, sometimes of a blue, 
but more frequently of a red colour; but whether there had been flames or 
uot, the witnesses could not undertake to say. These blue and red colours 
soon passed into a deep black, and, at the same time, the air was filled with an 
unpleasant sulphureous smell. The mountain roared and the earth shook with- 
out ceasing; and besides a subterranean noise of cracking and bellowing, there 
was a whistling sound, like that of cannon-balls, from the stones thrown through 
the air. The size of some of these masses of rock will be scarcely credited ; 
one I observed which could not have weighed less than several tons. Wherever 
these masses fell, they mostly remained lying, as the inclination of the ground 
at the foot of the hill is too gentle to enable them to roll on. The eruption 
lasted a full hour; and when the steam and smoke rolled away, and the shower 
of stones and mud ceased, neither the great rich ye of Arguri, nor the 
renowned convent, was any longer to be seen; and the fields, and the blooming 
gardens, and the harmless population which, for so many peaceful years, had 
found in them their occupation and their subsistence, had now found in them 
a grave, beneath stones and mud. Of the manks and servants of the convent, 
of the 1,500 villagers and 400 Curd labourers, only 144 individuals were left 
alive ; and these had been on journeys, or otherwise absent. These poor people 
were, when | was at the Ararat, scattered about among the villages of the plain, 
suffermg the bitterest poverty; and Noah’s Mountain was again as solitary as 
on the morning after the Deluge. . ” ¥ 

** It has been observed of many volcanoes, that they have long periods of 
vest; that they have remained for centuries inactive, and then suddenly burst 
forth again with all their tremendous energy. Thus, Vesuvius, up to the year 
79, appeared to be completely extinguished, and was covered with trees to its 
very summit. Strabo, indeed, concluded, from the external character of the 
mountain, that it might at some time have vomited fire ; but he could find no 
historical fact to support his assertion. Aurelius Victor, speaking of Vesuvius, 
says that in 79 it began to burn. The case was the same with Etna before the 
year 40; and the great volcanoes of America have seldom more than one 
eruption in a century. ‘ The life of volcanoes,’ says Humboldt, ‘ depends 
entirely on the mode and duration of their connection with the interior of the 
earth. Eruptions have, with many volcanoes, an intermittent character; and 
this effect ceases as soon as the channel is closed by which the communication 
of the atmosphere with the interior of the earth has been kept up.’ ” 


Thus the activity of the long-silent voleanoes of Armenia may be 
destined again to awaken, and this remarkable eruption of Ararat be 
but the messenger and forerunner of future outbreaks. It does not 
appear probable that so long a period has elapsed from the formation 
of the Allaghes to the present time, as between the activity of the 
ancient crater of Vesuvius to the eruption in 79. The Titanic force 
which upheaved the vast piles of Caucasus and Ararat “is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” 

















2.—Berliner Volksleben. (Popular Life in Berlin.) By Ad. Brenn- 
glas. Leipsig. 1847. 

TuHoseE who visited the Prussian capital last autumn, found that a 
striking change had taken place in its external character and aspect. 
Instead of the showy equipages that used to crowd the streets, only 
a solitary carriage would now and then hurry by as if ashamed to 
be seen; the plumes, and the epaulettes, and the glittering jackets, 
that were wont to be the glory of the promenade, “ Unter den 
Linden,” were stowed away in odd corners, like things to be ashamed 
of ; the lieutenants of the Royal Prussian Guard—the pride and orna- 
ment of the confectioners’ shops, who used to look down with such 
pitying wonder on all who were not of the guard, or, perhaps, not 
even of noble birth—if they made their appearance at all were 
unrecognisable, for they had cast their gay skins, and were reduced 
to the level of mere mortals. Before the public buildings, the place 
of martial-looking grenadiers had been supplied by scrubby little 
burghers in ambiguous costume, whose warlike weapons jolted about 
uneasily on their shoulders, as not accustomed to the place; and, to 
crown all, a complete market for cheap newspapers had been set up 
under the windows of the palace of the Prince of Prussia, and politics— 
the dainty dish so long in Prussia thought only fit to set before a king, 
or be tasted in circles of the initiated—was become the common food 
of the million, its most sacred mysteries were being bawled about the 
streets by mere ragamufiins. 

But all this was some months ago. It is not improbable that the 
more recent turns of the wheel of fate may have restored the uni- 
forms to their pride of place, and that Berlin is itself again. 

In ordinary times a description of popular life in a great city, faithful 
when it was written, would not require much alteration within less 
than two years after ; and as the general current of social existence is 
often less affected by political events than, at a distance, we are apt to 
imagine, it is not impossible that the changes that have taken place, 
though striking to the eye of a stranger, lie mostly on the surface. 
We have heard of an old lady who had lived in Paris through the whole 
period from the first French Revolution to Louis the Eighteenth, and 
who yet never heard of Buonaparte. Men are born and die, marry 
and are given in marriage, and go through the majority of daily occu- 
pations, better or worse, even in times of revolution. In some cases, 
no doubt, where the strongest feelings of the human heart have been 
concerned in political changes, society has been at once stirred to its 
depths ; but frequently the breeze has seemed but to have ruffled the 
surface, leaving the great current of life sweeping on in the same 
direction as before. ‘The changes produced in it have not been felt till 
long afterwards.. It is not impossible that this may be found to be the 
case in Prussia ; there is some appearance of the movement having been 
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rather political than social, exhibiting itself more in noisy demonstra- 
tions in the street, than making itself felt in the shop and the fireside ; 
and we have no doubt that the sayings and doings of the Berliners, as 
set down in the humorous and life-like sketches before us, may be 
found on the whole as accurate as on their first publication. We have 
been induced to notice them, because we know of no other book that 
conveys so lively an idea of the capital of Prussia, “its daily walk 
and conversation ;” and also because it appears likely that English 
readers, who have acquired their German chiefly from books, might 
be at first repelled by the odd Berlin cockney dialect, in which most 
of these sketches are written. Such as have visited the country, espe- 
cially if they have had any intercourse with the classes described, will 
find littie difficulty, and they will seldom or never be disgusted by the 
coarse caricature style so often employed for portraits of “the people.” 
With the keenest eye for the absurdities of his fellow-townsmen, 
Mr. Brennglas unites a warm appreciation of their excellencies; and, 
he even carries his love of his native city so far as to make some 
feeble attempts to deny the natural ugliness of its site. “It is not so 
very bad,” he says, (so schlimm ist es nicht)—“and, besides, there 
are so many railroads now, and it is so easy to get out of it”—a kind 
of apology that reminds one of the American housewife’s excuse when 
asked to lend her washing-tub, “I haven't got one, and, besides, the 
hoops are off.” 

He defends the society of Berlin from the charges fof frivolity 
and affectation so often brought against it. The esthetic tea-parties, 
which have figured so conspicuously in the accounts of travellers, 
and which have made so much mirth at their expense, he declares 
to be confined to a few small circles. One of the points in which 
the Prussian differs from most of the capitals of Germany is, 
that the influence of the nobility of birth is there far inferior to that 
of the aristocracy of intellect, of art, science, and industry. In public 
or private cireles, the claims of talent are universally admitted ; and 
even among the lowest of the people, superior knowledge is sure to 
meet with respect. The love of literature is carried to an extent 
searcely seen elsewhere. Reading is toa Berliner one of the first 
necessaries of life. He must read before he eats and drinks, and often 
eats and drinks for the sake of reading. The great confectioners’ 
shops—which form so striking a feature of the city, some of which 
take from sixty to seventy journals and periodicals of various kinds, 
and where, as a matter of course, prohibited books and papers are 
always to be obtained—depend for their custom more on the love of 
these indulgences, than on the weakness in favour of “ sweetstuff” 
that has been generally attributed to the good citizens. “ Only the 
Lieutenants of the Guard,” says our author, “ eat cakes for the sake 
of eating.” 

The most humorous and characteristic portions of these volumes 
would suffer so much by translation, that we are unwilling to pre- 
sent them to such a disadvantage. Local character loses so much 
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of its individuality by being stripped of the dialect, which is not 
so much its dress as its skin, as to be scarcely recognisable. The 
attempt to render, for instance, the “ humours” of Herr Rentier 
Butiey, the épicier ‘of Berlin, either into ordinary English, or into 
* London particular,” would be as injurious as to make Sam Weller 
speak broad Scotch, or Mrs. Sarah Gamp respect the relative pronoun. 
Instead, therefore, of giving any extracts, we shall throw together a 
few particulars that may serve to afford to such of our readers as have 
not visited it, a glimpse ofa city to which at present a more than 
ordinary interest attaches. Berlin is to Prussia, in a great measure, 
what Paris is to France; and in Prussia, according to the opinion— 
well or ill founded—of many Germans as well as of many well-informed 
foreigners, may be studied the future history of Germany. 

A stranger, visiting Berlin, may obtain a view of the finest part of it, 
the Friedrichstadt, by looking through the iron-work of the Branden- 
berg and Potsdam Gates ; where also he may obtain, looking in the 
contrary direction, a view over the pleasant shades of the Thiergarten, in 
former days a thick dark forest, where Joachim I. hunted wild animals. 
But the ground has been cleared of the masses of fallen leaves shed 
upon it by a hundred autumns, and is clothed with bright grass ; the 
marshy spots have been drained, and smooth paths lead beneath the 
venerable oaks and lofty luxuriant beech and lime trees, on the right 
hand to the river Spree, on the left between beautiful villas and gardens 
to Charlottenburg. The broad road running through the centre, be- 
tween cafés, flower-gardens, and country-houses of the wealthy classes, 
is a grand promenade, where all on whom nature, birth, merit, or 
back-stairs influence has conferred distinction, come to inhale fresh 
air, and display rich dresses, orders, fine eyes, little feet, proud coats 
of arms, brilliant equipages, richly-laced liveries, false ringlets, false 
roses, or stupid faces which are real. 

By the river-side the less elegant promenaders drive away care 
with merry music and tobacco, and birds sing on all sides, and the 
blue sky smiles alike over all. 

On the opposite side of the river lies the village of Moabit, and 
gay-looking boats lie in readiness to convey us thither, but we 
must first take a flight round Berlin. Crossing the Thiergarten, 
then, we come to the animated village of Schéneberg, behind which 
was the Berlin and Potsdam railroad—and here we rest our wings 
@ moment upon the Kreutzberg or Hill of the Cross—the highest 
summit of which, the Berliners say, is full seventeen feet above 
the level of the sea, but which, being the loftiest point in the neigh- 
bourhood, offers the best prospect of Berlin. 

Beyond the Kreutzberg and its houses of entertainment, separated 
from Berlin by a meadow and an arm of the Spree, lies a woody 
ground, called the Hasen, or Hareheath, where soldiers and citizens 
practise shooting at a mark, and where are to be found bowling- 
greens, billiard-tables, chairs and tables under green trees, ham 
sandwiches, and beer-glasses a foot and a half high ; besides many a 
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pretty little retired spot tor confidential communications, where there 
are no other lookers-on than the little birds in the trees, or the butter- 
flies on the grass. 

Proceeding along the Land-wehr, an arm of the Spree, with banks 
gay with blooming flowers, and in summer animated by the presence 
of thousands of bathers, we come to the pretty village of Treptou, and 
perceive on the other side of the river its equally pretty opposite 
neighbour, Stralau, the trees and the gay pleasure-gardens of both 
mirrored in the broad Spree, which is covered with boats and heavy- 
laden barges. . . . From here, continuing the circuit of Berlin, 
we pass, through corn and potato-fields, to the Frankfort Gate, and 
thence, with little variation, again to the Brandenburg Gate. Seldom, 
here, is the monotony of sand-hills, windmills, dusty roads, and flat 
corn-fields interrupted by anything as pretty as a pleasure-garden or 
as interesting as a cemetery adorned with monuments, fragrant with 
flowers, and shaded by weeping willows, oaks, and limes ; though the 
railroads have done something to enliven this desolate region, through 
which lies the way to many villages that form favourite objects for the 
ruralizing parties of the Berliners. 

Having now reached, again, the point from which we set out, we 
may enter the Brandenburg Gate, by which, also, the Goddess of Vic- 
tory, in a chariot and four, is making her triumphal entry, and pass 
along, between lines of palace-like edifices, which flank the celebrated 
promenade “ Beneath the Limes” ( Unter den Linden), to the royal 
palace, which the author denominates the heart of Berlin—the central 
point of its whole circulation, as the quarter of the Friedrichstadt, con- 
taining the spiritual organs—the university—the academy—the 
theatres, &c., may represent the head. From the palace gardens a fine 
view is obtained of the magnificent buildings of the museum, the 
cathedral, the arsenal, the palace of the late king, of the Prince of 
Prussia, the opera-house, &c. The “ Gens-d’armes Mark?’ is one of the 
finest open places to be seen in any city of Europe; and the verdant 
and flowery crescent of the Leipsiger Strasse, and the dark, solemn, 
Williams’ Place, bordered with ancient lime-trees, where the stone 
heroes of the Seven Years’ War stand dreaming of their heroic 
exploits, are worthy of mention. 

The “ Long Bridge” across the Spree connects the new and the 
old, the elegant and fashionable, with the busy and toiling Berlin— 
what we may call the drawing-room and the workshop of the city ; 
although it is true that of late the railroads have in some measure 
confounded this distinction, by giving an air of bustle and business to 
the aristocratic indolence of the Friedrichstadt. 

This bridge leads into the ancient city of Berlin—founded by 
Albrecht the Bear, the noisiest and most bustling quarter of the town. 
In the narrow winding pass of the Konigs Strasse (King’s Street) with 
its high houses, there is from morning till night no moment of quiet 
or rest from the unceasing throng and rattle of wheels. From this 
quarter comes all that supplies the material wants of the city, and 
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here also are the courts of law, the police-offices, most of the prisons, 
the distilleries, the great mass of the shops for provisions, and the 
dwellings of the working-classes. ‘The other quarters of the town are 
not so strikingly distinguished from each other as these two; in 
them we find newly built palaces rising and looking down proudly on 
the huts where misery finds a refuge. 

There are few cities, according to Mr. Brennglas, where people 
work harder than in Berlin. The tradesmen and mechanics are gene- 
rally busy till a late hour; the employées of the government are per- 
petually at their desks, though a great deal of what they write might 
as well be spoken. There are few professed idlers, and in scarcely 
any of the hotels and coffee-houses are people to be found as in Paris 
or Vienna, playing at cards, billiards, or dominoes from morning till 
night ; the coffee-houses are only busy in the middle of the day and 
in the evening; but on the other hand, the confectioners are very 
numerous and on a grand scale. ‘Their shops, however, afford, as we 
have said, other attractions besides the tarts and cakes. But let us 
take a glance at life in Berlin as it exhibits itself in the streets. 


“It is four o’clock in the morning. The old grey-bearded watchman, 
wrapped in furs, armed with a spear, and carrying a horn, wakes himself up 
for the last time to ery the hour, and then leaves the approaching day to take 
care of itself. Presently the washerwoman, in large fluttering cap and cotton 
apron, is seen lighting herself along to her daily toil with a little lantern ; the 
subalterns of the Berlin and English Gas Company hastily extinguish their 
lamps, and wonder that the sun will consent to shine for nothing ; the bakers’ 
apprentices open the shops of their opulent masters,* and then go round with 
their carts to the various public houses of entertainment with their allowance 
of daily bread, as well as daily biscuits, rolls and rusks. Soon come in from 
the country the peasants’ carts, some drawn by horses, and some by dogs, 
and filled by peasant women looking tired already. Here and there a door 
opens creaking, as if unwilling to begin its day’s work; the houses seem to 
rub their eyes and shake themselves—bolts and bars fly back—windows open 
—man goeth forth to his work and his labour until the evening—and the 
world sets about to make another page of universal history.” 

Let us look a little closer at some of the figures that make up the 
moving picture. Among the earliest abroad are the humble class of 
traders who make a living by bringing sand from the environs to 
supply the kitchens of Berlin. 

* A lad of eighteen, and one about three years younger, are in possession 
of a machine made of four boards, nailed together, which has just as good 
a right to be reckoned among carts as some certain German contrivances have 
to be called constitutions. Before this vehicle there plods along slowly, with 
sunken head and projecting bones, a venerable horse, which has been bought 
in the market for the sum of two-and-twopence. The appearance of the 
owners harmonises well with that of these their animate and inanimate 
possessions. 

* In most of the great cities of Germany the privileges of bakers, butchers, 
&e., are sold at a high price, so they require considerable capital, and make a 
proportionate profit. 
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“The sand-boy is lightly attired, that is to say, without coat or boots, 
but he has a coloured waistcoat, a very coloured one, for it was several coloured 
waistcoats before it became one ; its history, therefore, is the reverse of that 
of our German fatherland. The waistcoat is almost wholly unbuttoned, and 
leaves fully displayed a shirt, which perhaps has no very obvious claims to 
public notice, and the sand-boy also wears what we must call trowsers, possibly 
to prevent the aforesaid shirt from fluttering in the wind, for I have not been 
able to perceive any other purpose that they answer. If, however, any fair 
lady should see anything objectionable in them, I must remind her that it is 
by no means improbable that the sand-boy might, on similar grounds, remon- 
strate against her costume at the evening party last night. 

“In the early morning, then, the two young commercial gentlemen (the 
firm of Fritz and Co.) are seated in their equipage, and are taking their accus- 
tomed way through the Halle Gate to the Kreutzberg; but as soon as they 
have the town behind theia, they take out two very short pipes, fill them with 
tobacco, and begin tosmoke. The odour emitted by the weed might be thought 
peculiar, but it cannot be otherwise than agreeable, for it is the produce of 
their native soil. It burns brightly, however, and sends out into the summer 
air blue clouds, upon which the smokers are soon borne into the sphere of the 
ideal.” 


The head partner in the firm falls into a mood of philosophical con- 
templation, and after he has intimated that he has a thought, and the 
younger has naturally expressed his surprise at the occurrence. 


** « Tt came into my head lately, while I was still going to the parson, to Exami- 
nation, that if man is made of dust, we must be carrying on the most important 
business in the world. We trade in men, so to speak, and are therefore as 
good as two Emperors.’ 

** How then ?’ 

«Don’t you see, stupid? If a fellow’s ever so rich and so proud, he dies 
and goes to dust—so, I hold now in my fist, you see, Peter, the stuff that may 
have once made half-a-dozen blockheads. You know, Peter, in the first book 
of the Bible it says how man was formed of the dust of the ground.’ 

“** Yes,’ says the critical Peter, ‘but I’ve never been able to make it out. 
Dust won’t hold together you see—it has no constitution, as one may say.’ 

© Oh, I'll tell you, Peter! Of course God Almighty must have taken a little 
water to mix with it; man must have some kind of moisture; he can’t do 
without that.’ ” 


This Peter is willing to admit, and the elder partner pursues his 
meditations, and moralises on the fact of having the remains of officers, 
privy-counsellors, ministers, watchmen, poets, and many more, all 
mingled indiscriminately together to be sold for a few groschen the 
bushel. 


«Well! I didn’t think now men had been so cheap. We ought to put 
it in the paper. ’ 

*** Yes, and there’s something else I’ve been thinking of. The gentlefulks 
have this sand strewed upon their floors, and that’s the way, you see, they learn 
to trample men under their feet.’ ” 


Amidst these ethical and metaphysical reflections, the sand-dealers 
have filled their cart, for which, be it observed, they had purchased a 
permission from government, and are soon once more in the streets of 
the city, uttering their accustomed ery of “ Sand! Sand! Fine white 
sand!” They are not long before 4 red-cheeked servant-girl signifies 
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her wish to enter into a business transaction with them; and here 

we are tempted to give a specimen of dialogue in the original, that 

our readers may see what kind of tongue passes for German in Berlin. 
© © Ju’n Morjen Jungfer.’ 

** * Ich bin deine Jungfer nich.’ 

“** Nu worum den nich? Ick habe jhnen doch noch nischt jedhan !” 

** * Ne aber Du kannst mir Mamsell nennen.’ 

** Ach so, als wie Mammsell? J herrjees, hér'n se mal, dadruf kann et 
mir jar nich aukommen. Jeben Se mir en Dreier mekr nuf de Molle, und ick 
will Jhnen Fraiilein titeliren.’ 

“<«Ts jut. Is jut. Lass man Deine Wize sind. * * Schwadronnire 
nicht so viel. Seh Dir den Sand an—da is noch en Rest—ob da nich Steenei 
drin sind ?” 

** Fritz goes and examines the sand. 

*** Ne! Da find keene Steener mang den Sand, dais Sand mang de Steener !’”” 


After a long and keen encounter of wit, and a passionate declara- 
tion of love on the part of the merchant, he sells two-pennyworth of 
sand and goes on his way rejoicing to his next customer. 

Berlin is now broad awake. The droshkies are beginning to move 
in long rows towards the various railroads; military bands march 
through the streets playing lively airs; officers in showy costume come 
prancing along on full-blood horses—perhaps a hearse followed by six 
mourning coaches (Berlin takes great pride in its mourning coaches), 
and ten or twelve carriages, trails slowly towards the gate on its way 
to the cemetery; the hawkers of fruit, vegetables, and fish are in full 
ery; the hand-maids of Clio—videlicet, the young women in the 
employ of the newsvendors—run about from house to house with 
their baskets full of intelligence; and the numerous shoe-blacks hasten 
from one furnished lodging to another, to perform their daily service 
for single gentlemen, and polish and purify—alas! only the outward 
man. There is one going into that lodging-house who has nine 
masters—one literary gentleman, two lawyers, two Hofrdthe, one 
student, two barons, and one tradesman—for whom he performs more 
or less of the services of a valet. When he merely brushes clothes 
and cleans shoes, he receives a consideration of rather more than two 
shillings per month; and when he runs on errands, perhaps two or 
three times that sum; and, besides this, Heaven sends him odd jobs 
and presents here and there, so that as his claims on life are not 
exorbitant, he is cheerful and content, and seldom in want of money, 
as the young Baron to whom he is now going always is. ‘The dandy 
is still in bed with parched lips, a fevered pulse, and dark shadows 
round his eyes; he looks but poorly now, but when he has made his 
toilette, and given audience to his hair-dresser, his boot-maker, his 
tailor—or perhaps a legal functionary who has come on this occasion 
in his stead—and to a Jew money-lender, he will be seen again in full 
bloom in the fashionable world. It is now the middle of the day— 
carriages are rolling along to the favourite drives—droshkies are tear- 
ing through the streets from the railways; in the hotels all hands are 
full, and all legs in motion. Here students are studying the last com- 
munistic and atheistic pamphlets; there gens-d’armes are going to levy 
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a distress, and take away the beds from a poor family; many shops 
fill with customers, many eyes fill with tears ; loungers stand saunter- 
ing before the windows of print-shops, or look into booksellers to find 
out at least the titles of the new books (often, the best part of them) ; 
people drive or ride to the Thiergarten, or “the Limes,” or pay visits, 
and gossip, and cheat, and flirt, as usual. On the benches, under the 
trees, young men sit talking of the progress of the species and the 
“absolute idea.” Allover the town postmen with their yellow collars 
and cuffs are running up and down stairs, with their bundles of hopes 
and fears, and disappointments, and plans and wishes ; and there on 
the bridge stands an unfortunate father of a family, gazing into the 
dark waters of the Spree, which, perhaps, before this time to-morrow, 
will be flowing over his lifeless body. 

The sun is setting. People come pouring out of the shops of the 
Swiss confectioners; the “Correspondents from Berlin” looking pleased, 
for they have packed up intelligence enough to furnish matter for the 
next post for their respective papers ; Republicans, Democrats, Social- 
ists, repair to private rooms to finish their discussions ; a solitary 
adherent of absolute monarchy goes home by himself, and takes with 
him some bonbons for his wife. Where are these various groups 
bound for? For the concerts—the winter-garden—the Italian opera 
—the French theatre—the mercantile and scientific lecturers—the 
anti-champagne club—the “ Keep-on-your-hat Society ” *—to the sa- 
loons, to the Colosesum, to musical meetings—to Polytechnic, Statistical, 
Geographical, Philological, Antiquarian, Religious, Temperance, So- 
cial, or Benevolent Associations. Faint lights are twinkling from 
garret-windows, where poor mechanics are still hard at work, and will 
be for hours to come—theatres are brilliantly illuminated—carriages 
drive through the streets to balls and parties—political toasts are re- 
ceived with three times three—and the night watchman comes out 
again, calls “ past ten o’clock,” and sees that on his beat all the street- 
doors are shut. Gens-d’armes order merry gentlemen to take their 
cigars out of their mouths—a doctor’s carriage drives rapidly past— 
* There is some one determined not to die without medical assistance” 
—here, in this ground-floor dwelling, you can hear a dispute going on 
about the German Catholics—from others come songs in favour of 
liberty. Gradually the streets become more and more silent, dark, and 
lonely, carriages return from parties—eleven o’clock, twelve o’clock 
strikes—the last hackney-coaches go nodding wearily home to their 
stables—the last cigar-shops put up their shutters—in the hotels and 
wine-houses there is still noise, and from afar is heard faintly the 
music of a serenade ; but all else is hushed—everybody goes to bed, 
and whoever is not kept awake by care and sorrow, goes to sleep, 
while stars twinkle, and God wakes and watches over all. 





* The polite practice of pulling off the hat to acquaintances in the street, 
was not long ago carried to such excess in Berlin, as to lead to the establish- 
ment of a society with the above title, with a view to save the enormous con- 
sumption of beaver, and weariness of muscle consequent on this courtesy. 





3.— Storia @ Italia narrata al Popolo Italiano. (History of Italy related 
to the Italian People.) Vol. 2. Florence: Polygrafia Italiana. 


Or the general plan and execution of this work,* we have already 
spoken, in our notice of the first volume, which treats of the period 
from the fall of the Gothic kingdom, and the descent of the Lombards 
in 568, to the entrance of the Franks rather more than two hundred 
years after. The present volume carries the history a century further, 
to the last of the Carlovingian kings. 

The first consideration that presents itself in connection with this 
epoch is, the striking difference in the character and results of the 
Lombard and Frankish invasions. 

It has been customary among Italian writers to speak of both equally 
as misfortunes—tor, in both cases, the name of barbarian inflicted a 
wound upon Italian pride; but to an impartial observer there seems little 
doubt that the settlement of the Lombards was a far less evil than the 
continued dominion of the Imperial Court would have been; while in 
the conquest of the Franks, injuries so deep and lasting were occasioned, 
that the evils which it had in common with every foreign invasion, 
become light in comparison. 

During the two hundred years’ of their occupation—the Lombards 
had become, in fact, if not in law, fused together with the Italians as one 
people. The government was Italian ; the men at the head of it had 
been born in Italy, of families naturalized for five generations. ‘The 
seat of government was at Pavia, not, as before at Constantinople, 
nor, as subsequently, at Aix-la-Chapelle. Governors and governed 
had customs, religion, language in common. The Lombards had 
originally come as a nation of emigrants in search of a new home, bring- 
ing with them their families and household goods ; they offered no 
insults to the Romans—they permitted them to retain all laws and 
institutions that were not incompatible with their own existence on 
Italian soil; they had themselves better and wiser laws than any other 
of the barbarous nations, were less ferocious in their punishments, and 
generally, in their moral character, greatly superior to both Romans 
and Franks. ‘Though extremely zealous in matters of religion, un- 
wearied builders of churches and monasteries, and treating the clergy 
with the utmost respect, they never suffered them to interfere in the 
administration of public affairs. ‘The conquest of the Franks led to 
that supremacy of the Papal See that became, in after ages, no less 
fatal to its own spiritual character, than fruitful of mischief to the 
people amongst whom it was exercised ; whilst the assumption of the 
crown by Charlemagne, in laying the foundation for the imperial claims 
upon Italy, originated the long contentions between popes and 
emperors—the terrible strife of Guelphs and Ghibellines,—the civil 
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dissensions, and bloodshed, and misery, and crime, and the almost endless 
catalogue of evils that has scarcely even hope left at the bottom. 

Perhaps nothing has contributed more to blind historians as to the 
real character of the Frankish invasion—the source of so many of the 
sorrows of Italy—than the dazzling personal character of the monarch 
by whom it was effected. 

From the cloudy obscurity of that remote age, from the crowd of 
insignificant barbarian kings, who “come like shadows so depart,” 
the figure of Charlemagne rises in imposing majesty and splendour, 
as one of those men of destiny who have stamped with the indelible 
impression of their names the epoch in which they were born. ‘There 
is much in the character of Charlemagne to which it is impossible to 
refuse our warmest admiration: the grandeur and comprehensiveness 
of his plans; the energy and lightning-like rapidity with which they 
were executed ; the eagle glance that shot so fur beyond the ideas of’ 
his time (as, for instance, in his project for uniting the Black Sea with 
the Atlantic, by a canal from the Danube to the Rhine); the almost 
incredible versatility with which he could turn from the greatest to 
the smallest things that demanded his attention; and the thirst for 
knowledge, the ardent desire of intellectual progress, that led him to 
toil, at an advanced period, in the acquisition of the humblest elements 
of learning. The mighty conqueror—the master of nearly all Europe 
—rising in the middle of the night, betaking himself to his waxen 
tablets, and laboriously practising his writing, is more truly great than 
when wading knee-deep in the blood of the rebel Saxons. But for 
the place which Charlemagne has occupied in the estimation of pos- 
terity, he has been indebted, perhaps, as much to the extent of the 
theatre on which his exploits were exhibited, and to the conspicuous 
character of his movements, as to the intrinsic worth or grandeur of 
his character and of the motives by which he was impelled. In our 
own day, also, there appears to be an increasing tendency in all things 
to give our sympathy only to success, and to cry on all occasions, “ Long 
life to the conqueror!” Coustin has stated this principle with most 
convenient perspicuity. “J1 faut étre du parti du vainqueur,” he says, 
“ear cest toujours celui de la meilleure cause, celui de la civilisation et 
de Vhumanité, celui du present, et de Vavenir, tandis que la parti du 
vaincu est toujours celui du passé ;”* and, in our own country, even 
Carlyle (“ et ta Brute !”) has given it his sanction. 

Tt is in accordance with this mode of judgment, that the conquest 
of Italy by the Franks has been spoken of, by foreign historians at 
least, as rather beneficial to Italy than otherwise; and its previous 
condition, under the Lombards, has been represented in a manner to 
support this view. The cause of the Franks has been made to appear 
as that of civilization ; and the Lombards have been described not only 
is themselves destitute of learning and literature, but as ferocious 
enemies of both, The researches which the author of the work before 
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us has made on this point, lead him to free them from this reproach. 
It is wholly false, in his opinion, to attribute to the Lombards the 
decay of Italian literature. 


“If there were persecutions they are to be attributed to the Iconoclast emperors, 
and not to the Lombards; if it be true that a library was burnt, it was the work 
of a pope, and not of a Lombard king; but this accusation was made six cen- 
turies afterwards. How learning was recompensed in the Italo-Greek provinces, 
we see in the case of the poet Giovaniccio—crushed to death between two 
stones; how, in Lombard-Italy, at the same period, in that of the grammarian 
Felix, to whom King Cunibert presented, as a reward, rich gifts of silver and 
gold. The nephew of this Felix was the master of Paulus Diaconus, the 
most renowned, the most cultivated, and the most important writer of his 
time.” 


Many of the literary works of Pope Gregory are marvellous for 
the age in which he wrote; and Charlemagne himself owed nearly 
all the literary culture he possessed to men born and educated in Italy 
under the Lombard rule. The Lombards can lay little claim to the 
praise of literary culture—but, at least, they can advantageously sus- 
tain a comparison in this respect with their invaders; but we shall 
have occasion to refer to this point again. We turn now to our 
author for a glance at the state of Europe at the period when,"for the 
sake of a petty temporal advantage, Pope Adrian made his fatal appli- 
cation to Charlemagne. 

“The Empire of the East, feeble towards other countries and corrupt 
within itself, was ruined by the luxury of the court; shattered by sanguinary 
and inglorious revolutions; oppressed by the ferocious cupidity of public 
officers; disturbed by eunuchs, priests, monks, and courtiers; despoiled by 
Saracens, Avari, and slaves; degraded by the purchase of peace and the pay- 
ment of tribute to those whom she despised. Tyrants, who divided their time 
between theologians and concubines, dwelt in the voluptuous palace of the 
Bosphorus ; citizens who had lost both liberty and personal dignity, peopled 
cities rich with the monuments of ancient Greece and Rome; soldiers, ready 
for rapine but not for battle, without discipline or concord, filled the legions 
in which the Roman name was prostituted to barbarians; and the degraded 
Roman eagle had forgotten the nest whence it had once flown, with indefati- 
gable wing, over the greater part of the known world. 

* Tn all the tract of country which is now called Austria, Hungary, and 
Poland, was established a people of Asiatic origin—the Avari, who had amassed 
and kept secure in castles, an enormous treasure, the fruit of invasion and 
rapine: a tempting prize for a conqueror who should dare to take it. In Germany, 
properly so called, were the Allemanni, the Thuringians, and the Bavarians, 
who obeyed the Franks and were allowed to retain their property and their 
own laws. England, notwithstanding the sanguinary wars with the Caledonian 
tribes, and the turbulence of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, was rising to civiliza- 
tion, and already possessed men who, for the time, might be considered eminent 
im learning and genius. Yet the Anglo-Saxons, as they had no unity among 
themselves, fell an easy prey to a warlike and united enemy, In Spain, intes- 
tine faction and civil war had opened the way for the Arabs; and the banner 
of the Prophet had been displayed victoriously from the Pyrenees to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The few Visigoths who refused to bend their necks to 
the Mussulman yoke, had been compelled to take refuge in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. But the same discord that had occasioned the fall of the 
Visigoths, now undermined the throne of the Arabs in Spain, 
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‘* France, however, was a powerful and compact kingdom, which the victories 
of Charles Martel and Pepin had rendered formidable and respected, and 
which extended from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, and from the Alps to the British 
Channel. The Saxons alone, yet daredto resist him. These people who inhabited 
the countries from the Baltic to Thuringia, and from the Rhine to the Elbe, 
still preserved their religion and the ancient Germanic constitution; they had 
no common chief, but were divided into tribes, and were a rude but free and 
valiant race. Afar off, too, amidst the mists of Scandinavia, may be discovered 
the terrible and threatening figures of the Northmen, from time to time 
advancing and venturing to set foot in the territory of the Franks; but soon 
re-ascending their swift barks and taking flight like birds of the sea back to 
their abodes in their hundred isles, or in the bays and fords of their native 
land. On the other side, on the sands of Africa, a still more formidable foe 
appears,—a foe terrible by sea and land, fighting for avarice, for ambition, for 
power, and for the Mahomedan faith. Intoxicated by the promises of the 
Koran, the Arabs had flown from victory to victory, had triumphed over Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Indians, and Visigoths, and had even conceived the plan of 
subjecting the whole world to the empire of their laws.” 


It is believed by our author to have been in the year 778, though 
some writers make it a few years earlier,* that Pope Adrian the Ist, 
wrote to Charlemagne a private letter, in which he implored him to 
restore to St. Peter the patrimony of Sabina (a province in the duke- 
dom of Spoleto), the revenues of which had been for a hundred years 
the property of the Papal See, and had been destined to the lighting 
the Vatican and the relief of the poor. He had previously been 
applied to, on more than one occasion, to espouse what was termed the 
cause of the church,—for the popes were now political chiefs contend- 
ing eagerly for their temporal interests, and willing, for their sake, to 
sacrifice the independence of Italy, and throw themselves into the arms 
of a foreign conqueror,—and nothing could possibly be more agreeable 
to Charlemagne’s plans than to be called on, in the character of protector 
of the Holy See, to interfere in the affairs of Italy. He had a private 
quarrel, too, with Desiderius, the Lombard king, his father-in-law, for 
having afforded an asylum to his young nephew, whom he had ex- 
cluded from his paternal inheritance. Charles descended into Italy, 
took Pavia, after a siege of ten months, and sent the old king to pass 
the remainder of his days in a monastic prison. 

In the spring of 781, he advanced to Rome, where he made a 
triumphal entry, accompanied by his wife and children. Carloman, the 
eldest, was baptized by Pope Adrian, who, with joyful anticipations 
of what he would do for the church, gave him the name of Pepin, 
and consecrated him king of Italy; While Louis, another son, was 
declared king of Aquitania. 


“The people, according to custom, made great rejoicings for these events, 
and the courtiers declared, as they are wont to do on such occasions, that the 





* «The ‘Codex Carolinus,’ the only synchronic monument of the corre- 
spondence between the Frank kings and the popes, exhibits no order of time, 
as the private letters have no dates, and are arranged as it seems best to the 
compiler,” —Storia d’ Italia, 
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world was in a short time to become a terrestrial paradise. What a joyful 
paradise this event was likely to bring to unfortunate Italy, we shall soon see.” 


Although there appeared to be at this time scarcely any obstacle to 
Charlemagne’s immediate assumption of the imperial crown, he was so 
continually occupied by wars and insurrections in various parts of his 
vast dominions, that it was not till the Christmas of the year 800, that 
he was formally proclaimed the successor of Augustus. 

He had been previously proposed in the Roman Council by Pope 
Leo III., who declared that he must be in reality Emperor, “since he 
held possession of Rome, the ancient city of the Czesars, and of all their 
other seats in Italy, Gaul, and Germany ;” and his holiness added, 
that since Almighty God had been pleased to give these cities into the 
power of Charlemagne, it was just that, by God’s help, and in accord- 
ance with the wish of the whole people of Christ, he should also 
enjoy the name. 


** At the solemnity of the Nativity, the Pope suug mass in the Vatican in 
presence of Charles, the bishops, the clergy, the court, and a part of the 
people. Mass being over, Charles made a movement as if to go out, but the 
Pope detained him and placed upon his head a crown of gold. Then voices 
were heard crying, ‘ Long life and victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, 
crowned by God!’ These acclamations were repeated three times as it hail 
been the custom with the Cesars; then the Pope anointed the newly-elected 
Emperor with the sacred chrism, and anointed also Pepin as King of Italy ; 
and, lastly, he prostrated himself before Charles and adored him as Emperor.* 
This was the election that has been said to have been made by the suffrages 
of the whole Christian people. Opinions are free, but facts cannot be over- 
turned. The whole Christian people knew nothing of the matter, and even 
the Roman people were never called, never appealed to, never represented ; for 
it cannot be said they were represented by the thousand or two thousand 
people who happened to be in the church. It is painful to find historians of 
character repeating in good faith such an absurdity ; but a falsehood repeated 
for centuries assumes so much the aspect of a truth, that it is not easy to 
contradict it.” 


Charlemagne, on issuing from the church, protested that he would 
never have entered it, if he had even suspected the Pontiff’s intentions; 
and his courtiers, in equal sincerity, consoled him for his misfortune 
in having this greatness thrust upon him, and declared that they 
knew him to have accepted the Empire only out of humility, in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, in compliance with the prayers of the priests, 
and of the universal Christian people. The motive of this transparent 
piece of hypocrisy is not easy to understand. 

Nothing could be more harrfionious than the relations between the 
Emperor and the Pope at this period, but it was easy to foresee that 
the time could not be far off, when they might be liable to discordant 
interruption. ‘The two were pursuing the same path, but with very 
different objects. Charles, in assuming the diadem of the Cesars, 
wished to possess at the same time the right of the Emperors of the 





* The word adored is frequently, by the writers of those times, employed 
in the sense of paid homage to—reverently saluted. 
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East to confirm the elections of pontiffs previous to their consecration. 
The Popes and the Romans were endeavouring to shake off this yoke. 
Charles desired that the clergy should enjoy authority and wealth, but 
only through him and by him; and the direct manner of his interfer- 
ence in ecclesiastical affairs would, some centuries later, have drawn 
on him the lightnings of the Vatican. He convoked synods, regulated 
matters of discipline, promulgated laws concerning the revenues and 
tithes of the church, prescribed the forms that were to be observed in 
the election of bishops and abbots, and ordered that the newly elected 
should present themselves to him, to receive from his hands the ring 
and the crosier: an order that gave rise subsequently to the grand dis- 
pute on the point of investiture, which was for ages an inexhaustible 
source of discord. 

The church, during the Frankish dominion, advanced still more 
rapidly than before in wealth and power. ‘To the sources of emolu- 
ment that had existed during the Lombard period, were now opened 
others not less copious, such as the masses for the dead, and 
similar observances not introduced till the ninth century. The 
donations pro remedio anime increased more and more; rich benefices 
were bestowed by the Frankish kings upon their favourites; a single 
one of the three abbeys presented by Charlemagne to Alcuin was peo- 
pled by 20,000 husbandmen, so that this simple monk became lord of 
a territory superior in extent and population to many States of modern 
Germany or Italy. There are also to be taken into account the nume- 
rous estates of small proprietors, which, during the prevalence of the 
feudal system, were made over to religious houses, to secure the owners 
in peaceable possession during their lives, so that the wealth accumu- 
lated by the monasteries can be no matter of surprise. 


“* That of Casauria, a few years after its foundation, had already extensive 
possessions inside and outside the city of Rome, in Pentapolis in ‘Tuscany, in 
Spoleto in Camerino, in the territories of Ascolo of Abruzzo, of Pennino and 
Teano. The riches contained in the monastery of San Vincenzo in Volturno, 
and of Monte Cassino, may be calculated from the spoliation they suffered, 
and their coffers were soon filled again by the new largesses of the faithful, 
and the number of privileges conferred on them—or which were supposed to 
have been conferred. I say supposed, because in those uncritical times, nothing 
was more common than to produce documents in favour of Benedictine monks, 
made by sovereigns dead before St. Benedict, the founder, was born.” 


As a matter of course, the richer the monks grew, the less they 
occupied themselves with the business of the church. They were to 
be found in crowds in the palace, in the camp, on the field of battle; 
they were the companions and counsellors of kings, and their ambas- 
sadors to foreign countries. Charlemagne, in his capitularies, forbids 
persons in holy orders to fight in armies, or shed the blood of Christian 
or Pagan; as well as to hunt with hawk or hound, or to keep several 
Wives at a time—a kind of moderation, however, of which the monarch 
himself was by no means inclined to set them the example. Lupo, 
Abbot of Ferrieres, complaining of the corruption of the convents, 
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attributes it to the great temptations held out to assume the monastic 
habit. 


“There can no secular action be named,” he writes, “ which is not per- 
formed by the priests of Christ; no worldly business with which the ministers 
of the altar are not occupied; no luxury in which the monastic orders do not 
indulge; no wickedness with which they are not stained.” 


During the Lombard time the money of religious establishments 
had mostly been expended in adorning churches and tombs. Under 
the Franks we hear of bishops inhabiting saloons with rich hangings, 
and vessels of gold and silver; sitting on soft cushions of feathers, 
clothed in garments of the finest silk; and of others who invited to 
supper parties of beautiful nuns, and got intoxicated in their company, 
&c. St. Adelm describes an abbess wearing a violet-coloured robe, a 
scarlet tunic with large sleeves over it, shoes of scarlet morocco, hair 
curled all over in ringlets, and a veil fastened with beautiful ribbons 
and sweeping down to the ground behind. 

Charlemagne, in a vast number of laws and ordinances, endeavoured 
to recal the clergy to their ancient habits of life; and on one occasion 
the monarch even condescended to play off a practical joke on one of 
his prelates, who was in the habit of paying high prices for foreign 
luxuries. He got a Jew to offer him a rat dressed with sweet spices, 
as an extremely dainty animal from the East; and after the reverend 
gentleman had not only purchased it at an enormous rate, but eaten 
it, his majesty took an opportunity of telling the story in presence of 
his whole court, and reproaching the bishop for wasting in such follies 
the money that belonged to the poor. The bishop, we are told, was 
covered with shame and confusion; but whether for the sin of glut- 
tony or for the bad bargain he had made, does not appear. King 
Pepin, we hear, found himself obliged to make laws against vagabond 
monks and abbots who, when on journeys, robbed or caused their men 
to rob houses on the road; and Louis the Pious prohibited monks 
and priests from visiting taverns and indulging in riotous and sensual 
enjoyments. But none of these attempts at reform seem to have been 
very successful. 

The people, in the meanwhile, were plunged in the thickest darkness 
of ignorance, and were daily returning to the practices of paganism. 
The Councils of the time prohibited invocations to Bacchus in the 
vintage; the celebration of the Lupercalia, in February; the making 
of auguries from the flight of birds, from the neighing of horses, 
from the bellowing of oxen, or the flowing of fountains. 


“We ordain that, according to the canons, every bishop shall see that in his 
diocese the people do not conduct themselves like pagans. We ordain that 
the filth of heathenism shall be removed from them; that they shall avoid 
profane sacrifices to the dead, sorceries, divinations, incantations, and other 
a rites, which foolish men have introduced into the Church of God, 

oping to render propitious to them the holy martyrs and confessors, by words 
that would rather move them to anger.” 
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{n another capitulary, the people are warned against praying and 
burning lights before trees, or stones, or fountains :— 


“ We will that these practices, vile and execrable in the eyes of God, should 
everywhere cease and be done away with.” 
* * * Ps 


* x * 

“* That the sciences were revived in Europe by Charlemagne, is one of those 
assertions that has been believed merely because it was frequently repeated. 
The favour and protection that he granted to the most illustrious men of his 
age; the rallying point which he afforded to intellectual culture; his example, 
so powerful as that of a monarch covered with glory and profoundly vene- 
rated; his having made himself a shield for European society threatened by 
barbaric invasion from the East; his having made war serve the cause of 
civilization, as well as civilization that of war ;—all these praises are justly his. 
Yet so many cares, so much pains, so many favours, were all lost; and after 
his death, learning found itself in a worse position than when he first seized 
on the diadems of France and Lombardy. Of this fact, which does not seem 
to me to have been sufficiently observed, there are, I think, two causes: first, the 
learned were enriched and made ministers and official persons; secondly, the 
tendency of study was changed, and its course interrupted. Great favour shown 
by princes to the learned may be a benefit to the human race in general, but 
is an injury to science, which requires only liberty for the full development of 
its own strength, whatever is more or less than this is injurious; it is a plant 
that will grow from its own energy, if it have but air and light, but which 
soon languishes in artificial heat. I say, what has been said before, but can 
never be repeated too often, as long as there are still some who dream that 
poets and philosophers can be raised by the magnificence of princes, and 
who demand for learning the rewards of wealth and office—which are to intel- 
lectual progress, what protective and prohibitive laws are to industry and 
commerce. Woe to the age that believes genius to be dependent on gold and 
the favour of the great—forgetful of the great souls who were born in poverty, 
have lived in misery, and died in exile and on the scaffold.” 

** Charlemagne assembled at his court the most illustrious men of his age ; 
he showered on them benefices which were kingdoms, and mitres that were 
crowns, and entrusted to them the highest and most honourable offices of the 
state. His counsellor and friend was the Englishman Alcuin, the most learned 
men of his age; his secretaries were the historian Eginhard and Angelbert of 
Neustria, well known as a poet and a reformer off convents. The ancient 
office of Royal Messenger was entrusted by Charlemagne successively to men 
celebrated for their talents and learning. He, a warrior by education, a con- 
queror by his very nature, an Emperor by the grace of the sword — placed 
letters above arms, and paid to the toga the honours which he denied to helm 
and cuirass—this is greatly to his honour. But on the other hand, these 
theologians made into ministers of state—these poets become royal messengers 
—these literary men sent to enquire into the quarrels of litigants, to hold 
Placiti, to give sentence—had no longer the time nor the quiet necessary to 
cultivate science and literature ; and while the kingdom was peopled by learned 
men; and the petitions of courtiers were written in hexameters and pentameters, 
the cities were lying in the profoundest gloom of ignorance, often unable to 
find a master capable of instructing children in the elementary arts of reading 
and writing. I admire the sovereign who rejoices to surround himself with 
the learned, but I can approve only him who seeks to popularize knowledge. 
Not a few princes may be found in history who have regarded genius as an 
object of luxury, and degraded wisdom by making it assume the guise of a 
courtier, usurping thus the name of munificent patrons of letters. 
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‘* [ have mentioned, as the second cause of the decay of learning, the inter- 
ruption and the change of direction which it suffered. Charlemagne, a bar- 
barian by birth and manners, declared himself an opponent of barbarians, and 
constituted himself heir of the Roman empire, taking for his model Augustus, 
and denying Pepin and Charles Martel. By the close connexion that exists 
between polities and letters, this occasioned an alteration of tendency in the 
latter. The more learned of his courtiers, as far as the rudeness of the times 
permitted, turned their attention entirely to Roman antiquity; they did not 
write a letter without citing Virgil and Ovid and invoking the muses. One 
might suppose oneself in Arcadia, for every one takes a pastoral name, and 
Aleuin, who ealls himself Flaccus, writes in a familiar letter, ‘ I am like a father 
deprived of his children, Dametas is in Saxony, Homer in Italy, Candidas in 
Brittany, and I have no news of Mopsus,’ &c. 

“ This tendency was entirely artificial; it did not arise from the people, but 
descended from the palace; it did not proceed from a universally experienced 
necessity, but from the whim of a prince: it interrupted, therefore, the natural 
development of native literature, retarded it for a century, and was but like a 
meteor light that shines for 2 moment, and then leaves a darkness deeper than 
before.” 

That Charlemagne was the founder of’ the universities of Pavia and 
Bologna has never been proved, and is highly improbable. ‘The prin- 
cipal cities of Italy had schools prior to Charlemagne ; but a regular 
arrangement of studies was not possible till several ages after. With 
respect to the public schools a law of Charlemagne is extant, in which 
it is said— 


‘© We will that the clergy shall associate to themselves boys, not only of a 
servile condition, but also free, and that schools shall be established for them, 
in which they shall be taught the psalms, music, singing, arithmetic, and 
grammar. And they shall have Catholic books, well revised, because it often 
happens that desirig to pray well to God, they pray ill on account of the in- 
accuracy of the books.” 


An epistle also has been preserved which runs thus :— 


“* We judge it expedient that in the bishoprics and monasteries entrusted to 
us by Christ, there should be a desire not only to live according to the rules 
and precepts of our holy religion, but also to be instructed in letters, every 
one according to his capacity. For although it is truly better to be good than 
learned, yet it is necessary to know before we can do. Now we have of late 
received from certain monasteries writings, in which it was announced to us, 
that the brothers prayed for us; but we have noticed that, though the senti- 
ments were good, the expressions were rude and coarse, the undisciplined 
tongue not knowing how to express correctly what was inspired by a true devo- 
tion. Whence we exhort you not only not to neglect letters, but to apply 
yourselves to them with a humble heart, in order that you may be able to 
penetrate easily and securely the mysteries of the Holy Scriptures, which con- 
tain allegories, figures, and similies more easily understood by those who are 
instructed in the sciences and letters. Let the clergy therefore choose persons 
of will and capacity to learn themselves and to instruct others. As our favour 
is dear to you, let copies of this letter be despatched to the bishops and 
monasteries.” 


It does not appear whether these letters produced any effeet, but 
years after complaints and lamentations were still made in Rome of 
the want of masters, and the abandonment of every literary study, and 
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orders were issued for the establishment in every parish and bishopric 
of masters and teachers of the liberal arts, and of the dogmas of the 
Church ; and it was also ordered, at the same time, “ that unlearned 
priests, deacons, and sub-deacons shall be suspended from the perform- 
ance of sacred offices ;” and illiterate bishops and other ministers of the 


Church are warned to instruct themselves. This decree was confirmed 
by the Roman Council in 853, and allusion was again made to the 
scarcity of masters. 

But if schools and masters were fewer than necessary, tle quality 
of the so-called instruction generally communicated in them seems to 
make it doubtful whether this deficiency was greatly to be regretted. 


‘« The masters carried on all their teaching by dialogues and disputes, and one 
held between Alcuin and Pepin, King of Italy, may serve to show the character 
of this desultory, childish, piecemeal teaching, which touched upon everything 
and studied nothing; which took a play upon words for a demonstration, a 
smart repartee for a philosophical argument, and was more bent on solving 
riddles than on discovering the truth. Here is a specimen :— 


Q.—* What is writing ?” 

A.—* The guardian of history.” 

Q.—“ What is speech?” 

A,—* The interpreter of the soul.” 

Q.—* What forms speech ?” 

A.—* The tongue.” 

Q.—* What is the tongue ?” 

A.—* The lash of the air.” 

Q.—* What is the air?” 

A.—“ The preserver of life.”’ 

Q.— What is life ?” 

A.—** Enjoyment to the happy—grief to the miserable—to all, the expecta- 
tion of death. 

Q.—* What is the liberty of man ?” 

A.—“ Innocence.” 

Q.— What is the sky ?” 

A.—* A movable sphere, an immense vault.” 

Q.— What is the sun ?” 

A.—“ The splendour of the universe—the beauty of the firmament—the 
grace of nature—the glory of the day—the distribution of the hours. 

Q.— What is the earth ?” 

A.—* The mother of whatever is born—the nurse of whatever exists—the 
granary of life—the vortex that swallows up all.” 

Q.—< What is the sea?” 

A.—* The field of the bold—the limit of the earth—the dwellings of the 
rivers—the source of the rains.” 

Q.—* What is a ship?” 

A.—‘ A wandering house—a dwelling in every place—a wayfarer that leaves 
no trace.” 

Q.—* What is friendship ?” 

A,—* The resemblance of the soul.” 

Q.— What is faith ?” 

A.—“ The certainty of things unknown and wonderful.” 


Then in his turn Alcuin asks questions of Pepin. 
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Al.—* Since thou art a young man of a good disposition, and naturally 
ingenious, I will propose to you certain extraordinary things. Endeavour to 
discover them by yourself.” 

P.—* I will endeavour to do so. If I err, correct me.” 

Al.—* Let it be as thou desirest: A certain unknown conversed with me 
without a tongue, and without a voice. He was not, and he will not be, and 
I did not understand him, nor did I know him ?” 

P.—* Perhaps a dream.” 

Al,—* Thou hast guessed it.” 


And then follows a long string of enigmas and guesses of a similar 
kind. 

Another obstacle to intellectual culture, was the extreme scarcity 
of books. In all France, we hear, a copy of Czsar’s Commen- 
taries could not be found, and the Abbot of Ferrieres, one of the 
most illustrious learned men of the age, who had sought for it, was 
obliged to have recourse to the Pope. Of this book, and of some of the 
works of Cicero, he implored the loan as the most signal favour, 
promising solemnly, that as soon as ever they were copied, they should 
be faithfully restored. Learned men made long journeys, and sent 
messengers express from one end of the known world to the other, to 
get possession of a small book. The price of copying was at this time 
enormous, for no city contained more than a small number of persons 
capable of writing intelligibly, and without faults ; and the cost of a 
book was still further increased by the scarcity of parchment ; so that 
it was not very uncommon when no new parchment was to be had, to 
efface the writing on ancient MSS., and write on them anew ; and as 
the traces of the original characters often remained, many fragments 
of precious Latin and Greek authors have been discovered in this way, 
under homilies and monastic productions of various kinds. A book 
was in the ninth century a princely donation ; and the memory of such 
a gift was often preserved in an inscription on marble. 

Charlemagne had made gigantic efforts to give political and adminis- 
trative unity to his vast empire, but with little success. He divided 
the duchies into counties, but the counties became united in the hands 
of princes more powerful than the ancient dukes. He destroyed here- 
ditary lordships and substituted government offices, but the govern- 
ment offices became transformed into hereditary rights. The social 
condition of the time was originating the feudal system, and no 
human will—not even that of Charlemagne—could prevent the por- 
tentous birth. At the utmost he could only arrest its progress for a 
time, and at his death it threw off at once the restraints of his feeble 
successors. In Italy especially, every power assumed the form of a 
hindrance to some other—every authority that endeavoured to raise 
itself was immediately dragged down by a rival. 


* Counts, bishops, abbots, abbesses, and rich proprietors, all had interests 
opposing and clashing with each other, though their clamour had been for a 
moment hushed before the majestic presence of Charlemagne. The bishop 
contended against the count, and the count against the bishop in assertion of 
private privileges, and with no other means than their own private force. The 
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church, corrupt as it was, was able to maintain its authority, because poor 
freemen, compelled to seek its protection, were willing to lend it the strength 
of their arms. An abbey was a little state, of which the abbot was an elective 
sovereign, with castles and villages under his jurisdiction, soldiers to defend 
him, husbandmen to toil for him, slaves to serve him. The little state had its 
armoury, its arsenal, its manufactories, and the heads of these little states, and 
of bishoprics, counties, and marquisates, formed a religious and political aris- 
tocracy, that has been well described by Chateaubriand as a republic of many 
tyrannies.” 

Every idea of common interest, of nationality or public spirit, was 
lost in the struggle of each individual will to become supreme. 

‘* Popes, counts, and marquises divided and lacerated Italy; and, not being 
able to govern it themselves, and determined not to yield it to a rival, were 
willing to cast it at the feet of a stranger. We shall see, in pursuing this history, 
how the repeated attempts made for Italian independence were frustrated by 
the jealousy, the suspicion, the selfishness of the Italian princes themselves. 
We shall see the terrible consequences of such a state of things; we shall be 
saddened by the spectacle of pontiffs, made and unmade by the licentious 
caprices of princesses who had dipped their hands in blood; of popes who 
forgot not only that they were Christians, but that they were men; of princes, 
who excelled only in deceit and treachery; of impious wars, of brutal revenge 
of sanguinary tyranny, vilest servitude, and-cannibal ferocity; of virtue de- 
voted to certain ruin; of the rights of the people trampled under foot; of 
mitres, crowns, and tiaras bestowed as rewards upon men stained with every 
vice of body and soul.” 

The seeds that in the era of the Republics bore these bitter fruits, were 
mostly sown during the Frankish epoch: they were indeed, in many 
instances, the inevitable results of that re-establishment of the Western 
Empire which has been mostly spoken of with such approving com- 
placency. It would be, however, the height of injustice to attribute 
to Charlemagne the responsibility for evils that it was absolutely im- 
possible for him to foresee; and it is scarcely possible to contemplate, 
without a feeling of mournful sympathy, the utter futility of his 
heroic efforts. ‘The numerous laws and ordinances at which he had 
toiled so zealously, were swept away almost immediately by the flood 
of barbarous anarchy; the torch of science, which he had taken so 
much pains to keep alive, was extinguished in thick darkness; the 
clergy, whom he had hoped to make the firmest supporters of his 
throne, trampled his posterity under their feet ; and the rapid fall and 
tragical fate of his descendants forms a solemn conclusion to the 
catastrophe of his empire. 

** Poor, blinded, hidden in monasteries and peasants’ huts, as fugitives and 
beggars, or parricides and fratricides, hated and despised amidst the splen- 
dours of the throne—thus died the children, the grandchildren, the great- 
grandchildren of this unhappy race.”’* 

Of the evils which the great conqueror’s ambition brought upon 
Italy, we have not yet seen the end. 





* Zschokke. 
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1.—La Propriete cest Le Vol. Folie Socialiste en Trois Actes. Par 

M.M. Clairville et Jules Cordier. Paris. 1848. 
Ir is not of course for the sake of estimating the literary pretensions 
of a trifle of this sort, which could never have been intended to be 
amenable to any critical tribunal, that we are induced to notice it, but 
merely as a sign of the times. In this sense, the importance of a work 
may not unfrequently be estimated in the inverse ratio of its biblio- 
graphical rank ; and the bulky volume, which is dozed over in library 
chairs, would, if considered as an effective force, be classed far below 
many a shilling pamphlet or twopenny serial. 

Dramatic literature, wherever it exists, must surpass all other in its 
immediate results ; and of all dramas none perhaps has ever reflected 
more completely the form and pressure of the time than the French. 
In many periods, the moral and intellectual history of France as a 
nation might almost be written without other materials by any one 
who should follow that of the theatre. 

In the production before us, which has been received with what 
play-bills call “tremendous applause,” we find Young France tearing 
to pieces, and tossing about with infinite glee, the toys on which a few 
months back it set vast store; and it is satisfactory to know that, by 
this mode of procedure, it will infallibly discover what worthless stuff 
many of its playthings are made of. 

The purpose of the first scenes of the “Folie,” representing the 
Garden of Eden, Adam, Eve, and our old acquaintance the Serpent, 
we profess ourselves unable to discover, unless it may be the intro- 
duction of that peculiar species of condiment in which it is to be 
presumed Parisian audiences so much delight. Of these we must 
decline entering into any analysis. ‘The second act brings us at once 
from the year 1 to 1848, and by a transit, no less extensive, from 
Paradise to Paris. The souls of Adam and Eve have migrated into 
the forms of Monsieur and Madame Bounichon, who are entertaining 
a party of the good bourgeoisie at a dinner given in honour of Electoral 
Reform, which is defined to be a “social revolution made by the 
National Guard for the advantage of the landlords.” At the close of 
the scene, however, the Serpent, “genteelly dressed in black, and 
wearing spectacles,” enters and announces that events had surpassed 
their most sanguine expectations, for instead of reform they have a 
republic. The bourgeoisie is dethroned, the people is king. We then 
pass another four years—Louis Napoleon has completed his term of 
presidency—his “ quatre ans de pénitence,” and the following couplets 
of rather equivocal compliments, represent, we imagine with tolerable 
accuracy, the prevalent feeling with respect to him in the beginning 
of the year 1849, whatever they may do for 1852. 


** Pendant quatre aus il présidait la France, 
C’était un grand—un grand ?—était-il grand? 
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Quw’importe! on connuit sa vaillance. 

Sa vaillance?—était-il vaillant ? 

Qu’importe! on connait son talent. 

Mais quel talent avait cette dme forte? 
Quwimporte encore! ce grand brun nous guidait. 
Etait-il brun? était-il blond? qu’importe! 

Ce que je sais, c’st qw il nous présidait. 

Je ne sais plus ce qu il était, qu’importe! 

Ce que je sais, c’est qu’il nous présidait.” 

His successor, the newly-appointed President, has decreed the 
“right to labour” to every Frenchman of twenty-one years of age, 
and vaccinated ; and accordingly, the servant of M. Bonnichon, who 
we are told had been dismissed because the master could no longer 
afford to keep him, determines to re-appoint himself. He can’t get 
another place, and has a “right to labour.” On the same principle, 
when poor M. Bonnichon is but innocently sallying forth to purchase 
of his next door neighbour, the épicier, a pennyworth of packthread, he 
is seized upon vi et armis by a hackney-coachman in want of a fare, 
who “takes him by the hour,” and drives him by the Rue St. Denis, the 
Quays, the Jardin des Plantes, the outer Boulevard, and so back to his 
own door, and demands four frances ninety-five centimes as his legal 
fare. Still, however, notwithstanding these little inconveniences, M. 
Bonnichon perceives, theoretically, no fault in the new decree. But 
he is destined to further trials: an upholsterer sends him in furniture, 
in his own despite; a paper-hanger insists on re-papering his apart- 
ments; and a party of commissionaires (the functionaries by whom, 
in Paris, household goods are “ carefully removed in town or country”) 
enter and insist on his changing his abode that they may have the 
job of moving his furniture. Finally, to fill his cup of misery to the 
brim, five-and-twenty dress-makers announce their intention of making 
five-and-twenty new gowns for Madame Bonnichon, and since every 
body must live, a dentist, who possesses the “right to labour” as well 
as other people, pursues the unfortunate bourgeois with fierce designs 
upon his teeth. 

The fourth tableau exhibits the Exchange in 1853, when the use 
of money has been abolished, and all commercial transactions are to 
be carried on by barter, citizens being at liberty to offer what they 
please in exchange for the articles desired, and tradesmen not being at 
liberty to refuse the transaction. The stage represents a market in 
which cabbages, pipes, boots, little dogs, &c., form the circulating 
medium. Bonnichon comes to purchase the day’s dinner with a large 
iron kettle (his wife not finding it convenient to carry small change 
of that description), and subsequently, with a stuffed crocodile, the 
eoin in which one of his tenants had paid his rent. He obtains 
“ change for a crocodile” of a pastry-cook, but sitting down to eat a 
pate, is accosted by the Serpent, who has been made Minister of the 
Interior, and is extremely busy throughout these transactions. He 
expresses a desire to become the purchaser of Bonnichon’s paté, but 
on the citizen declining the bargain, and declaring he is not a trader 
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but a propriétaire, immediately arrests him—as to be the owner of 
property is now a punishable offence. Bonnichon is brought to trial, 
and the Serpent appears against him as public accuser. 

The prisoner humbly pleads that though he is guilty of owning 
property, he has earned it by hard labour; that he has toiled for his 
wife and children, &c., but in this very explanation he plunges deeper 
into crime. In the very presence of the court, he makes use of the 
possessive pronouns “ ma, mes, mon, and of the verbs acquérir and 
devoir.” 


“ Serpent.—‘ Citizens, there are crimes so monstrous that words, powerless 
to describe them, would vainly seek an argument by which they might be 
excused. The man before you is one of the unfortunate beings degraded by 
civilization. He knows his crime—he confesses it—he glories in it. He had 
a right, he says, to acquire property for his family, his wife, his children. His, 
her, their, mine! ‘ I, Bonnichon,’ he exclaims—J—me—oh, mournful blind- 
ness, miserable aberration of selfishness! Will this word never be erased from 
our vocabulary? This me which is the parent of mine—which makes man 
refer all things to himself—which makes him say my body, my mind, my 
talents, my country—my wife! ........ Gentlemen, I will no longer 
occupy the time of the court; I demand that justice shall be done—that these 
obstructives, these men of another age—these vampires who fatten on the 
human race and would suck the last drop of their blood—shall disappear from 
the surface of the earth ! ” 


The advocate of M. Bonnichon, declaring he could not have com- 
mitted these offences unless he were insane, procures a mitigation of 
punishment; he is merely condemned to pass the remainder of his 
days in a strait-waistcoat, and to wear the “ Rédingote a la Proprié- 
taire” as an additional mark of infamy. 

The third and last act of the “ Folie” brings us to the end of the 
world in 1854. The stage represents the site of Paris covered with 
grass and ruins—amongst which the last propriétaire of France is 
endeavouring to find his way by the rivulet of St. Denis and Lake 
St. Martin to the Forest of the Exchange. 


** La Bourse une forét ! 
Eh ! elle avait des dispositions a le dévenir. 
Je me suis fait souverain de la terre. 
En me donnant mon vote universel 
Ici, pour mon malheur 
D’un drame plein @horreur, 
Resté seul spectateur, 
Je n’en demande pas V auteur.” 


But M. Bonnichon is not yet quite alone. The Serpent, who has 
been long engaged in hunting down and exterminating the race of 
propriétaires, has not yet desisted from this terrible chase, and goes 
about with a pole on which the dried mummies of his victims are 
suspended in a row, as men in former days were accustomed to carry 
rabbits. The unfortunate ex-propriétaire perceives a placard to the 
effect, that this being the ist of September, the shooting season is 
begun, and rememberidg that he is now game, attempts to escape 
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pursuit in the wilderness of Montmartre. But his wily enemy is too 
keen a sportsman—a shot is heard, the last constitutional Frenchman 
is brought down—“ Malheureux propriétaire! je touche a la terme de 
mon existence—le seul terme qui me restait a toucher.” 

The final tableau, however, gives the Serpent an opportunity of 
reforming, as people naturally do iii a last scene, and an angel joins 
his hand with that of Adam, and gives them both his blessing. 

To any merit beyond that of an amusing political squib, the Folie 
of course lays no claim; but though we prefer passing lightly over 
such matters, we cannot altogether acquit the authors of some violations 
of good taste, if not of good feeling, in its opening and concluding 
scenes; violations which we understand are rendered incomparably 
more glaring by the manner in which it is put upon the stage. But 
in this, as well as in other particulars, the appearance and the success 
of such a piece is worth noting. In Paris, even more than else- 
where, it is desirable to observe the direction of such straws. 














CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 





1.—THE Dopo anv its KinpRED; or the History, Affinities, and 
Osieology of the Dodo, Solitaire, and other Extinct Birds of the 
Islands Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon. By H. E. Strickland, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., President of the Ashmolean Society, &c., 
and A. G. Melville, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. London: Reeve, 
Benham, and Reeve, 8, King William Street, Strand. 1848. 


THERE are two classes to whom this very handsome volume will prove 
most acceptable: the general reader will prize it for the admirable 
manner in which all known facts connected with the history of the 
dodo and its congeners have been brought together and arranged ; 
while the man of science will equally esteem the ability displayed in 
the osteological details of that portion of the book devoted to the 
anatomy and affinities of the curious birds under consideration. By 
all classes of readers, the beautiful illustrations will be duly appreciated ; 
nothing indeed can be more exquisite than the lithographed delineations 
of the head and bones of the dodo, and other birds of its race. 

The object of the book, in the words of the introduction, is “ to 
exhibit some remarkable examples of the extinction of several ornithic 
species, constituting an entire sub-family, through human agency.” 
This complete annihilation of an entire race, almost within the memory 
of the present generation, offers a conclusive answer to the objections 
of those cavillers who deny that any physical changes now in pro- 
gress, can in any way be compared with or explain the phenomena 
revealed by the investigations of the scientific observer. Geology 
teaches, whatever the opponents of its wonderful revelations may say 
to the contrary, that long ere man became the inhabitant of this globe, 
race after race of organized beings, each admirably adapted to the 
position it was to occupy, was created, flourished, and perished in its 
turn ; and it also “ exhibits to us the vast diversity of organized forms 
which have supplanted one another throughout the world’s history.” 
None of these beings present more points of interest than the dodo, 
and its kindred species. ‘They inhabited in some abundance, and not 
more than about two centuries ago, certain volcanic islands in the 
Indian ocean. ‘These islands became colonized by human beings ; and 
so complete was the subsequent annihilation of the birds, that a few 
seattered remnants of their osteological system—a skull here, a foot 
there—and two or three pictorial representations, are all that now 
remain to testify to the former existence of the dodo and its kindred. 

Even in our own days the work of extermination is going on. 
Among other instances may be named the Nestor productus s, (a 
parrot originally from Phillip’s Island, near Norfolk Island), the 
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Apteryx, and the burrowing parrot of New Zealand; all of which 
will, no doubt, in a few years cease to exist, like the great Irish elk 
and the dodo. 

Before we proceed to analyze the valuable and interesting informa- 
tion contained in the first part of this volume, we may advantageously 
bring under the notice of our readers the philosophical reflections 
regarding the distribution and modification of certain groups, contained 
in the introduction. 


** The geographical distribution of organic groups in space,” say the authors, 
“is ano less interesting result of (the investigations of) science, than their 
geological succession in time. We find a special relation to exist between the 
structures of organized bodies and the districts of the earth’s surface which 
they inhabit. Certain groups of animals or vegetables, often very extensive, 
and containing a multitude of genera or of species, are found to be confined to 
certain continents, and their circumjacent islands. In the present state of 
science, we must be content to admit the existence of this law, without being 
able to enunciate its preamble. It does not imply that organic distribution 
depends on soil and climate; for we often finda perfect identity of these 
conditions in opposite hemispheres, and in remote continents, whose Faune 
and Florz are almost wholly diverse. It does not imply that allied but distinct 
organisms have been educed by generation or spontaneous development from 
the same original stock ; for (to pass over other objections) we find detached 
voleanic islets which have been ejected from beneath the ocean (such as the 
Galapagos, for instance), inhabited by terrestrial forms allied to those of the 
nearest continent, though hundreds of miles distant, and evidently never 
connected with them.”—Introduction, p. 3. 


In continuation, we may quote the paragraph immediately sueceed- 
ing that from which the above extract is taken, as a preliminary step 
to a slight sketch of the history of the birds under consideration. 


“In the Indian Ocean, to the east of Madagascar, are three small volcanic 
islands, which, though somewhat scattered, are nearer to each other than to 
any neighbouring land. This circumstance gives them a claim to be regarded 
as a geographical group, a meagre fragment of an archipelago, although in a 
general sense they are connected with Madagascar, and more remotely with 
the African continent. In conformity with the above-mentioned relation 
hetween geographical distribution and organic structure, we find that a small 
portion of the indigenous animals and plants of those islands are either allied 
or identical with the products of Africa, a larger portion with those of Mada- 
gascar, while certain species are peculiar to the islands themselves. And 
as these three islands form a detached cluster, as compared to other lands, so 
do we find in them a peculiar group of birds, specifically different in each 
island, yet allied together in their general characters, and remarkably isolated 
from any known forms in other parts of the world. These birds were of large 
size and grotesque proportions, the wings too short and feeble for flight, the 
plumage loose and decomposed, and the general aspect suggestive of gigantic 
immaturity. The history of these birds was as remarkable as their organi- 
zation. About two centuries ago their native isles were first colonized by 
man, by whom these strange creatures were speedily exterminated. So rapid 
and so complete was their extinction, that the vague descriptions given of them 
by early navigators were long regarded as fabulous or exaggerated ; and these 
birds, almost contemporaries of our great-grandfathers, became associated in 
the minds of many persons with the griffin and the phoenix of mythological 
antiquity. The aim of the present work is to vindicate the honesty of the rude 
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voyagers of the seventeenth century, to collect together the seattered evidences 
which we possess, to describe and depict the few anatomical fragments of these 
lost species which are still extant, to incite the scientific traveller to search for 
further evidences, and to infer from the data before us the probable rank of 
these birds in the system of nature.””—Ihid. 4. 

Following the plan of Mr. Broderip’s admirable article on the dodo 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ the authors of this treatise arrange the 
evidence they have collected under the heads of historical, pictorial, and 
real ; from the historical division we glean the following statements. 

In the year 1598, the Dutch, under Jacob Cornelius Van Neck, 
took possession of the then uninhabited island of Cerne, which name 
they changed to that of the Mauritius. An account of the voyage was 
published, and therein the island is said at that time to have contained 
“a variety of pigeons, parroquets, and other birds, among which were 
some which they denominated walckvigel, the size of swans, with a 
large head furnished with a kind of hood; no wings, but in place of 
them three or four small black quills ; and the tail consisted of four or 
five curled plumes of a gray colour.” This is evidently a description 
of the bird afterwards named the dodo ; and in an admirable fae simile 
of the curious old print annexed to the account of the voyage, a cha- 
racteristic figure of that bird is introduced, as well as those of turtle, 
fishes, birds, and other productions of the island. A less complete 
narrative of this voyage afterwards appeared, and a third is mentioned 
by Clusius as having been published in his time. Clusius gives a 
figure of the dodo, which is reproduced in the volume before us. In 
1602, Heemskerk, the commander of one of two fleets of Dutch ships 
which sailed for the East Indies in the preceding year, remained at 
the Mauritius nearly three months on the homeward voyage ; and in 
a journal kept by one of the crew, wallichvégels are mentioned among 
other birds as being still found there. In 1648 was published a journal 
that had been written in 1602, by Willem Van West-Zanem, who 
sailed with a fleet of five ships from Batavia, and stayed some time at 
the Mauritius; and in this journal repeated mention is made of the 
dod-aarsen, or round-sterned dodos, in which the crews seem to have 
revelled. The sailors went out daily to hunt for game, and nothing 
seems to have come amiss tothem. From the literal translation of 
this very rare tract, given at page 14 of the volume, we quote one or 
two curious passages. 

“** The dodos, with their round sterns (for they were well fattened), were 
also obliged to turn tail; everything that could move was in a bustle; the 
fish, which had lived in peace for many a year, were pursued into the deepest 
water-pools.’ a ws * * * 

*€* On the 25th July, Willem and his sailors brought some dodos, which were 
very fat; the whole crew made an ample meal from three or four of them, and 
a portion remained over. * ™ ” On the 4th of August, Willem’s 
men brought fifty large birds on board the Bruyn-Vis ; among them were 
twenty-four or twenty-five dodos, so large and heavy, that they could not eat 
any two of them for dinner, and all that remained over was salted.’ ” 


In the next passage it is said that the supercargo and four seamen 
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went “provided with sticks, nets, muskets, and other necessaries for 
hunting,” and after being out three days, they captured about half-a- 
hundred birds, “ including a matter of twenty dodos, all which they 
brought on board and salted.” 

The dodo is likewise mentioned in the journals of other voyages, 
made in the years 1606, 1607, and 1611, as having formed a con- 
spicuous article of diet to the crews; and Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
visited Mauritius in 1627, while the island was yet uninhabited by 
man, in his quaint style describes the dodo as being still abundant 
there ; as also does Francois Cauche, in the account of a voyage made 
in 1638; and, lastly, in a journal kept by Benjamin Harry, chief 
mate of the “ Berkley Castle,” which wintered at the “ Maurrisshes,” 
in 1681, “ dodos whose fflesh is very hard” are enumerated among 
the products of the island;—and this closes the direct evidence of 
eye-witnesses to the former existence of the dodo in the island of 
Mauritius. 

It seems that in one instance, at least, a living dodo was exhibited 
in London; for Sir Hamon Lestrange (father of Sir Roger), in a 
MS. Commentary on Brown’s ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ now in the British 
Museum, states, that about the year 1638, as he walked London 
streets, he saw “ the picture of a strange fowl hung out upon a cloth ;” 
and that he and “ one or two more then in company went in to see 
it.” He describes the bird, and says that the keeper called it a dodo. 
Mr. Strickland has endeavoured to find this statement confirmed by 
contemporaneous writers, but without success; and he promises “a 
splendidly bound copy of ‘ The Dodo Book,’” to any one who shall 
be fortunate enough to discover “some black-letter hand-bill or 
illiterate tract which may allude to what must have been, in that 
marvel-loving though unscientific age, a very attractive exhibition.” 
Mr. Strickland and Dr. Hamet have independently arrived at the 
conclusion, that this example of the dodo was that afterwards men- 
tioned under the head of “ whole birds,” in the catalogue of Trades- 
cant’s Museum at South Lambeth, published in 1656; and we entirely 
agree with them in thinking that “ such a rara avis as this live dodo 
must have been, would naturally, on its decease, find its way into 
the cabinet of one who spent his life in collecting curiosities.” 

On the decease of Tradescant, this specimen of the dodo, together 
with the rest of his curiosities, was bequeathed to Elias Ashmole, the 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and in that Museum it 
remained until the year 1755, “when the vice-chancellor and the 
other trustees, to whose guardianship the worthy Ashmole had con- 
fided his treasures, came in an unlucky hour to make their annual 
visitation of the Museum.” These learned Vandals, finding that this 
unhappy specimen of perhaps the last of its race, then at least a 
century old, had become decayed by time and neglect, ordered it to be 
removed at a meeting of a majority of the visitors; and we learn from 
the archives of the University, that the relics were accordingly “a 
Museo subducta, annuentibus Vice-cancellario aliisque Curatoribus, ad 
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ea lustranda convocatis, die Januarii 8vo, a.p. 1755.” The head 
and one foot of this specimen were luckily preserved from destruction, 
and are still in the Ashmolean Museum. 

In the British Museum is preserved another leg, or rather the foot, 
of a dodo, which was transferred thither from the cabinet of the Royal 
Society, early in the last century. This foot is no doubt the one 
mentioned in a catalogue of rarities collected by Robert Hubert, 
and exhibited “at the place formerly called the Musique House at 
the west end of Pauls.” Grew describes it in his catalogue of the 
‘Natural and Artificial Rarities’ belonging to the Royal Society, 
published in 1681. 

A dodo’s head is mentioned by Olearius, in his catalogue of the 
Gottorf Museum at Copenhagen, published in 1666. “ This speci- 
men,” says Mr. Strickland, “has been very recently recovered from 
oblivion, and is now one of the chief treasures of the Royal Museum 
at Copenhagen.” 

The two heads and two legs above named are the only known 
remains of this curious bird at present in existence; and so complete 
has been its destruction in its former haunts, that no one visiting the 
Mauritius since the year 1693, has ever met with it in that island. 


“Such then,” says Mr. Strickland, “is the sum of the historical evidence 
which we possess for the existence of this singular creature. In 1644, the 
Dutch first colonized the island of Mauritius; and it is probable that these 
gigantic fowls—deprived of flight, slow of foot, and useful for food—were 
speedily diminished in number, and finally exterminated by the thoughtless 
rapacity of the early colonists. Their destruction would be further hastened, 
or might be mainly caused, by the dogs, cats, and swine which accompany 
man in his migrations, and are speedily naturalized in the forests. To such 
animals, the eggs and young of the dodo, and other birds, would be a dainty 
treat; and that this is no mere conjecture is proved by Leguat, who tells us, 
‘ Here (in Mauritius) are hogs of the China kinds. * * These beasts do a 
great deal of damage to the inhabitants, by devouring all the young animals 
they can catch.’ 

“That the destruction of the dodos was completed by 1693, may be in- 
ferred from the narrative of Leguat, who in that year remained several months 
in Mauritius, and enumerates its animal productions at some length, but 
makes no mention whatever of dodos. He further says, ‘ L’isle était autrefois 
toute remplie d’oyes et de canards sauvages; de poules d’eau, de gelinottes, 
de tortues de mer et de terre; mais tout cela est devenu fort rare.’ This 
passage proves, that even in 1693, civilization had made great inroads on the 
fauna of Mauritius.”’—p. 27. 


The next class of evidence adduced in favour of the former actual 
existence of the dodo, is the pictorial, deduced from the representa- 
tions of the bird by contemporary artists. In addition to the rude 
delineations introduced into the narratives of early voyagers, there are 
in existence five oil-paintings of great merit, wherein the bird is 
apparently most correctly depicted, probably from living examples. 
The best known of these is that in the bird-room of the British 
Museum, along with the dodo-foot before mentioned. From this pic- 
ture all the figures of the dodo, in the modern works on natural 
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history, have been copied. It was once the property of George 
Edwards the artist, who gives the following sketch of its history :— 


“* The original picture,” he tells us, ‘** was drawn in Holland from the living 
bird, brought from St. Maurice’s Island, in the East Indies, in the early times 
of the discovery of the Indies by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
the property of the late Sir H. Sloane to the time of his death, and afterwards 
becoming my property, I deposited it in the British Museum as a great 
curiosity. The above history of the picture I had from Sir H. Sloane and 
the late Dr. Mortimer, Secretary to the Royal Society.”—Birds, vi. p. 294. 


This painting bears neither name nor date, but Mr. Strickland, 
with great probability, attributes it to one of the two Saverys; and 
there is but little doubt, from the spirit displayed in the attitude and 
expression of the principal figure, the dodo, as well as from the accu- 
racy of the figures of the macaws, ducks, and gther birds introduced, 
that the whole were painted from living examples. 

A similar opinion as to the fidelity of the figure of the dodo ina 
painting by Roland Savery, in the Royal Collection at the Hague, has 
been expressed both by Professor Owen and by Mr. Strickland; the 
latter gentleman says that “ The dodo, like all the other figures, must 
have been copied from careful sketches made either by the artist him- 
self, or by persons in whom he could confide.” The subject of the 
painting is Orpheus charming the animal creation with his music, and 
Mr. Strickland observes that “ All the other animals in this composi- 
tion are exact and almost mechanical copies of nature, without the 
smallest indication of pictorial licence; we cannot, therefore, suppose 
that the artist would have marred the consistency of his design by 
introducing a fabulous or even an exaggerated representation.” The 
figure of the dodo in this painting is but three inches long; but, as 
Professor Owen states, “It well exhibits the auricular circle of 
feathers, the sactation of the tarsi, and the loose structure of the 
caudal plumes.” 

In the Royal Gallery of Berlin is another of Roland Savery’s 
pictures, painted in 1626, representing “ numerous animals in Para- 
dise, one of which is a dodo.” This figure, Mr. Strickland con- 
jectures, may have been drawn from a living dodo brought to Holland 
by De Bry on the return of Van Neck’s expedition. 

Another painting is mentioned by Dr. Tschudi, as being in the 
Bellevidere collection at Vienna, in which a spirited representation of 
the dodo is introduced. The doctor transmitted a copy of this figure 
to Mr. Strickland, who has given a fac-simile of it in the present 
volume. 

There is another picture containing a figure of the Dodo in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. It was painted by John Savery, 
the nephew of the before-mentioned Roland, in 1651; but nothing is 
known of its history previously to its presentation to the Museum by 
W. H. Darby, Esq., in 1813. The dodo is represented as 3 fect 
6 inches high; and, but for the discrepancy of dates, Mr. Strickland 
says, he might have conjectured this painting to have been “ the 
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identical picture of a strange fowl hung out upon a cloth,” mentioned 
by Sir Hamon Lestrange, and before referred to. 

Having now completed our hasty review of the historical and picto- 
rial evidence of the former existence of the curious dodo, we must 
refer our readers to the volume itself for the further and equally con- 
clusive testimony derived from the actual remains of that species as 
well as of its congeners, the solitaire and other short-winged birds 
of the Islands of Rodriquez and Bourbon. But we cannot conclude 
without expressing our unqualified admiration of the manner in which 
all rties concerned in the production of this book have performed 
the several tasks; authors and artists have exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and the publishers are equally entitled to praise for the very 
handsome manner in which the volume is got up. 


2.—Tue Book or Battaps. Edited by Bon Gaultier. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill and Richard Doyle. London: W. 8S. Orr and 
Co. 1849. 


To those who are fond of fun, this ‘Book of Ballads’ wiil afford many 
a hearty laugh, their clever absurdity being perfectly irresistible ; the 
illustrations are as clever as the text; and that is no slight praise. 
The imitations of Macaulay, Tennyson, Moore, Bulwer, and other 
living authors, are capital; and so are the puffs of Parr’s Life Pills, 
Rodgers’s Cutlery, Hodgson’s Pale Ale, Pears’s Transparent Soap, 
and Doudney Brothers’ Garments. As a specimen we give 


“Tue Royat Banavet. 
** By the Hon. G s— 58 . 
The Queen, she kept high festival in Windsor’s lordly hall, 
And round her sat the gartered knights, and ermined nobles all ; 


There drank the valiant Wellington, there fed the wary Peel, 
And at the bottom of the board Prince Albert carved the veal. 








***« What, pantler, ho! remove the cloth! Ho! cellarer, the wiue, 
And bid the royal nurse bring in the hope of Brunswick’s line!’ 
Then rose with one tumultuous shout the band of British peers, 
* God bless her sacred Majesty! Let’s see the little dears!’ 


*‘ Now, by Saint George, our patron saint, ’twas a touching sight to see 
That iron warrior gently place the Princess on his knee ; 
To hear him hush her infant fears, and teach her how to gape, 
With rosy mouth expectant for the raisin and the grape! 


a 


‘ They passed the wine—the sparkling wine—they filled the goblets up, 
Even Brougham, the cynic anchorite, smiled blandly on the cup; 
And Lyndhurst, with a noble thirst, that nothing could appease, 
Proposed the immortal memory of King William on his knees. 


** What want we here, my gracious liege,’ cried good Lord Aberdeen, 
‘Save gladsome song and minstrelsy to flow our cups between? 
I ask not now for Goulburn’s voice or Knatchbull’s warbling lay, 
But where’s the Poet Laureate to grace our board to-day ? ’ 
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* Loud laughed the Knight of Netherby, and scornfully he cried, 
‘ Or art thou mad with wine, Lord Earl, or art thyself beside? 
Eight hundred Bedlam bards have claimed the Laureate’s vacant crown, 
And now, like frantie Bacchanals, run wild through London town!’ 


“s Now, glory to our gracious Queen!’ a voice was heard to ery, 
And dark Macaulay stood before them all with frenzied eye ; 
‘Now, glory to our gracious Queen, and all her glorious race, 

A boon, a boon, my sovran liege! Give me the Laureate’s place ! 


*<°Twas I that sang the might of Rome, the glories of Navarre ; 
And who could swell the fame so well of Britain’s Isles afar? 
The hero of a hundred fights. Then Wellington up sprung, 
‘ Ho, silence in the ranks, I say! Sit down, and hold your tongue. 


*** By heaven thou shalt not twist my name into a jingling lay, 
Or mimic in thy puny song the thunders of Assaye ! 
*Tis hard that for thy lust of place in peace we cannot dine. 
Nurse, take her Royal Highness here! Sir Robert pass the wine!’ 


“** No Laureate need we at our board!’ then spoke the lord of Vaux ; 
‘ Here’s many a voice to charm the ear with minstrel song, I know, 
Even I myself.’—Then rose the cry—‘ A song, a song from Brougham!’ 
He sang,—and straightway found himself alone within the room.” 





3. LectuREs ADDRESSED TO THE WORKING CLAssEs. By W. J. 
Fox, M.P. Published from the Reporter’s Notes. Volume IV. 
London: Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 1849. 


Like their predecessors, these Lectures are eminently practical, and 
no portion of the present volume is more so than the preface; this is 
full of the soundest advice, conveyed in the plainest language, which 
those to whom it is addressed will do well to follow. For example:— 


** Sustain your claim of universal suffrage, but not in such a manner as to 
make it an impediment to other reforms. It is sheer folly to go without any 
good which can be got under the present system, simply because you cannot 
yet attain the reformation of that system. Many of you were sorely misled 
into thwarting the Anti-Corn-Law movement. The recollection rests as a 
permanent reproach upon you. It alienated many true friends of your cause. 
The conviction of your unfitness for wisely and justly exercising the elective 
franchise was extensively confirmed. The factious object of plaguing the middle 
classes, and of showing them that, even for the most righteous purposes, they 
were powerless without you, was defeated as it deserved. They succeeded, not 
only without your undivided support, but in spite of the active hostility of 
thousands who muster in your ranks, and of some whom you recognized as 
leaders. You thus made enemies, neutrals, or dubious friends, of numbers 
whom your cordial co-operation, in 2 moment which involved your own interests 
as deeply as theirs, would have won to the support of your political rights. 
Such is the tendency of a narrow and party expediency.”—p. 1x. 


And, again :— 


“Tn fact, you have been led too easily, and given your confidence too readily. 

A class has risen up amongst you who get their living by agitation and organiza- 
. ‘ . . v~* . t . - y 

tion. hey toil, not with their hands, but with their tongues. The beer-shop 
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is their factory and home. The loom and the plough know them not; vet 
they always affect to speak in the name of the working classes. Their harangues 
glitter with pikes and smell of gunpowder, although they generally contrive to 
keep their own persons out of harm’s way. They drill you to clamour, and 
would drill you to blood and plunder, could they do it safely. They fawn on 
your worst faults, and yelp and snarl at all other classes, or at those,of your 
own class who resist their dictation. They are fed by your enemies or pre- 
tended friends, to make tools and fools of you for selfish purposes. Through 
them the demagogue cajoles, the aristocrat bribes, the adventurer plunders, and 
the spy betrays you; and they are a ready agency for any scheme, however 
preposterous, criminal, or disastrous. I write no names under the picture, and 
am content to be called a dreamer, if nobody knows anything of the originals. 
Agitation, thus pursued, is not an honest trade. It should remain as the 


resource to which the wronged and suffering are driven by the inefficiency of 
institutions which ought to coutain the ready machinery for securing redress of 


all grievances. It is an occasional resort only. Experience has now shown 
that great care is requisite to prevent it becoming either useless or perilous. 
Meetings after meetings, and resolutions upon resolutions, pass by the ruling 
classes ‘ like the idle wind, which they regard not.’ You excite each other, 
while society is contemptuously calm around you; or only in the more timid, 
exchanges its calmness for alarm. And then the honestly fervid and incautious 
are laid hold of, to expiate their rashness by enduring judgments due to erimi- 
nality, while the crafty stimulators skuik into darkness until circumstances are 
again favourable for following their avocation. From time to time assert your 
principles manfully, peacefully, determinately; but put down all rhodomontade 
about dying in the last ditch. Not only has the season of Church and King 


mobs (a power and a terror in my youthful days) long passed away, but that of 


reform mobs, which since arose, is fast following, or has, indeed, followed it 
already. * April 10, 1848,’ may be graven on its tombstone. For an agitation 
now to have the chance of success, it must be directed to a defined object, must 
involve the interests of various and important classes, and must be conducted 
in a business-like manner, by means adapted to the end pursued. The Anti- 
Corn-Law is the model agitation.” —p. xii. 

What melancholy truth in the following ! 


“Many of you have been the sorest enemies of the rights of labour, and 
severer oppressors of your brethren than your hardest taskmasters. Honest 
and skilful men, and in peril of starvation, have been hunted from shop to 
shop, from one establishment to another, because they had not served a regular 
apprenticeship, till they were fain to find a loathsome shelter in the poor- 
house, or lie down and perish by the way-side. Some of your combinations 
are as relentlessly exclusive as the sternest monopolists. This is a crying 
injustice. It is cruelty where the title to sympathy ought to have been most 
promptly and heartily recognised. The jealousy with which some trades keep 
down their numbers, excluding all influx from other trades, limiting the num- 
ber of the young employed, lest they should grow up into competitors, and 
even invading the natural right of their own members to train up all their 
children to whatever occupation they deem most advantageous, is a violation 
alike of free-trade and of common humanity. It tells sorely against your moral 
right to complain of the oppressions of other classes, when you thus oppress 
one another. In such conduct you may be true to your shop-comrades, but 
vou are false to the working class as a boily. The freest circulation of labour 
1s the common right and common interest of that class. It is one of the best 
physical benefits of education, which enables a man more readily to qualify 
himself for passing, when necessary, from one occupation to another. It is the 
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corrective and equaliser of a redundant supply of labour for some trades, and 
a deficient supply for others; and it is the surest safeguard against those 
vicissitudes in trade and commerce which so destructively affect large masses 
of the labouring population, and plunge them into prolonged and bitter suffer- 
ing. Let every man be free to earn his living as best he can. It is not the 
part of a fellow-labourer, a brother-workman, to strike down his untasted loat 
to the ground, or dash the cup from his parching lips.”-—p. xvii. 

Are not these the words of a true friend to the working classes, 
who, while he advocates their rights, and explains the proper mode 
of proceeding in order that those rights may be obtained and secured, 
shrinks not trom exposing their errors, their short-comings, and the> 
injustice of their dealings towards each other’ ‘The preface to this 
volume ought to be printed separately and in a cheap form, so us to 
ensure its circulation among the class to whom it is addressed. 





4.—TueE Saxons in ENGLAND. A History of the English Commou- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John Mitchell 
Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. Two volumes. London : Longman 
and Co. 1849. 


In these volumes Mr. Kemble has given an admirable series of Essays 
illustrative of a most important period of our history. They “contain 
an account of the principles upon which the public and political life of 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers was based, and of the institutions in 
which those principles were most clearly manifested.” The history 
of these institutions has come down to us in a fragmentary form ; and 
the author has adopted the plan of devoting a separate chapter or 
essay to each particular principle or group of facts relating to them ; 
following, however, a systematic arrangement of their chapters, in 
such a mode as to exhibit the bearing of the various principles upon 
each other. 

From the second volume we ‘quote the conclusion of the chapter 
devoted to a consideration of the condition of the poor under the 
Saxons. 


“To resume all the facts of the case. The State did not contemplate tlic 
existence, or provide for the hy mars of any poor: it demanded that every 
man should either be answerable for himself, in a mutual bond of association 
with his neighbours, or that he should place himself under the protection of 
a lord, if he had no means of his ewn, and thus have some one to answer for 
him. If unfree, the State of course held him to be the chattel of his owner, 
who was only responsible to God for his treatment of him. He, therefore, who 
had no means, and could find no one to take charge of him, was an outlaw— 
had no civil rights of any kind. 

** But Christianity taught that there was something even above the State, 
which the State itself was bound to recognise. It accordingly impressed upon 
all communicants the moral and religious duty of assisting those of their 
brethren whom the strict law condemned to misery; and the clergy presented 
their organization as a very efficient machinery for the proper distribution of 
alms. The voluntary oblations became in time replaced by settled payments ; 
but the law did not alter the disposition which the clergy had adopted—it only 
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recognised and sanctioned it: first, by making the various church payments 
compulsory upon all classes ; and secondly, by enacting that the mode of 
distribution long prevalent should be the legal one, in a secular as well as an 
ecclesiastical obligation. And thus, by slow degrees, as the State itself became 
Christianized, the moral duty became a legal one; and the merciful interven- 
tion of religion was allowed to supply what could not be found in the strict 
rule of law. 

“It is unnecessary here te inquire how the power of the clergy to assist the 
poor was gradually diminished, by the arbitrary consecration or total subtraction 
of tithe, and other ecclesiastical payments ; or how the burthen of supporting 
the poor, having become a religious as well as a civil duty, was shifted from 
one fund to another. It is enough to have shown how the difficulty was 
attempted to be met during the continuance of the Anglo-Saxon institutions. 
Under the present circumstances of almost every European state, it is admitted 
that no man is to perish for want of means, while means anywhere exist to feed 
him ; and but two questions can be admitted, namely, Who is really in want ? 
and How is he to be fed at the least possible amount of loss to others? This is as 
far as the State will go. Religion, properly considered, imposes very different 
duties and very different tests; but public morality alone ought to teach, that 
where the State has interfered on one side, it must pay the penalty on the 
other ; and that where it has positively prescribed the directions in which men 
shall seek their subsistence, it is bound to indemnify those whom those restric- 
tions have tended to impoverish. Every poor-law is a protest against some 
wrong done ; and in proportion to the wrong done is the energy of the pro- 
test itself. Do not interfere with industry, and it will be very safe to leave 
poverty to take care of itself. It is quite possible to conceive a state of things 
in which crime and poverty shall be really convertible ideas, but of this the his- 
tory of the world as yet has given us no example.” —Vol. ii. p. 315. 


In the preface the author states it to be his intention to follow up 
these volumes with a continuation, “embracing the laws of descent 
and purchase, the law of contracts, the forms of judicial process, the 
family relations, and the social condition of the Saxons as to agricul- 
ture, commerce, art, science, and literature.” The work will be found 
a comprehensive repertory of valuable information relating to the 
Saxons, and the period during which they were possessors of the 
English soil ; and what will be found to add tc its value, is the cireum- 
stance of the author having made himself especially familiar with 
Anglo-Saxon charters, and other documents of recent discovery 
throwing light upon that portion of English history, to which few 
previous writers appear to have had access. 





5.—Sitny’s CanapIAN GAZETTEER; comprising Statistical and 
General Information respecting all parts of the Upper Province, or 
Canada West; with a Map of the Upper Province. London : 
Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. Toronto: H. Rowsell, 
King-street. 1849. 


A Book of the greatest utility, both to the intending emigrant and to 
the resident within this province. ‘The mass of material brought 
together, as we learn from the title, has been “collected from the best 
authorities, and verified by personal observation and inquiries, during 
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nearly three years devoted to the subject ; in which time the author 
visited every district, town, and village, in search of information.” 
This being the jirst Gazetteer of the Province, it will be readily 
granted that the collection of material must truly have been, as the 
author observes, “the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” In 
the prosecution of his object, he states that he has “spared neither 
trouble, expense, nor personal fatigue, having, in the course of his 
travels, walked over more than three thousand miles of ground, 
through both the heats of summer and the snows of winter.” The 
chief difficulty in the way of procuring authentic information appears 
to have arisen in some instances from an unwillingness, in others from 
inability to afford it, on the part of those to whom application was 
made. In one case, a list of qualified magistrates in a district, 153 in 
number, was refused, unless a quarter of a dollar were paid for each 
name! Inthe back settlements, the inhabitants seemed to view the 
author as one who had come “to spy out the nakedness of the land ;” 
and were unwilling to have themselves and their neighbourhood 
dragged before the public. However, Mr. Smith has triumphed over 
all obstacles, and produced a volume highly creditable, as well to his 
own industry, as to the typographical skill of the printers of 
Toronto. 





6.—Tue Istanp oF SARDINIA ; including Pictures of the Manners 
and Customs of the Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and 
Modern Objects of Interest in the Island ; to which is added some 
account of the House of Savoy. By John Warre Tyndale, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. In three volumes. London: Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington-street. 1849. 


A very lively and interesting narrative of a residence in an island 
of which the English generally know less, perhaps, than they do of 
“ Owyhee or Otaheite.” In his introductory chapter, the author gives 
a slight sketch of its history, from the earliest times down to the 
accession of Charles Albert, in 1831. His visit to the island seems to 
have been made under circumstances peculiarly favourable for observa- 
tion, having, by permission of the admiral, sailed from Genoa to Alghero 
in the vessel which conveyed the bishop of the diocese to the latter 
town. With the bishop he became acquainted during the passage, 
and found him a well-informed and agreeable man, who had passed 
many years in Greece, Turkey, and Wallachia, and was now returning 
to his native town, to the bishopric of which he had been lately ap- 
pointed. His reception and personal appearance are thus described :— 

** As soon as we had anchored, several boatloads of priests came on board, 
who, after many amusing formalities, received the high honour of kissing his 
hand in exchange for sundry acts of genuflexion and self-abasement. 

‘When everything was duly arranged, he embarked with the ecclesiastical 
deputation, dressed in a long purple robe, large triangular hat, with a green 
ribbon bow, and a massive gold chain round his neck, to which was attached a 
gold crucifix. His fine figure and handsome features were set off by a long, 
dark beard, which, as a custom of the Oriental Church, he had allowed to 
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grow, and which, with no less adoption of Orientalism, he continually was 
stroking and smoothing. The authorities of the town received him with due 
pomp and cer emony ; the streets were crowded with the populace, all scrambling 
to obtain his blessings ; and the avidity with which they were received was 
only equalled by the profuse liberality with which they were bestowed.” —P. 52. 


Whilst at Alghero, the author had the honour of being invited by 
the king to accompany himself, his son, the Duke of Genoa, and the 
civic authorities, on a visit to Neptune, in his celebrated Antro di 
Nettuno, a stalactitic grotto about twelve miles from the town. A 
view of this splendid grotto, as illuminated in honour of the king’s 
visit, forms the frontispiece to the first volume. ‘The scene must have 
been grand in the extreme, and is thus described :— 


“The vista of the caverns and passages through which we had passed, dis- 
closed in the distance a slight grayish shade—the feeble struggle of the few 
rays of daylight contending w ith the victorious blaze of nearly 3, 000 candles, 
which, placed i in all parts of the gigantic abyss where we stood, were reflected 
on the unruffled lake at our feet ; while the roseate tint of the carbonate of 
lime gave a warmth to the w hole. scene. Opposite to us was a diminutive 
mountain, on the summit of which arow of lights, arranged expressly to illu- 
minate the overhanging roof, gave to the small stalactites in the distance the 
appearance of icicles of a frozen fountain ; and to our right hand were columns 
of enormous and bizarre formation, from fifty to sixty feet high, with recesses 
and projections of every variety. We then ascended this mountain, whence 
a coup-d’eil of the whole surrounding hill, valley, and lake, was obtained ; 
and here aguin the soundless scene gave, as it were, a sanctity to the very air 
we breathed, making us almost feel that the God of Silence had selected it for 
his temple, and that it were a profanation to speak. Not even the reverbera- 
tion of a ripple beat against the distant entrance ; the billows almest con- 
stantly rolling into it then slept motionless on their sandy and coral beds, and 
it seemed as if 

‘Seylla wept, 
* And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause.’ ”—P. 105. 


The author awards the palm of beauty to this grotto over those of 
Adelsburg, Paros, Antiparos, Cerigo, Ithaca, and others. 


A chapter is devoted to those curious remains of antiquity abound- 
ing in Sardinia, known as Noraghe and Sepolture de is Gigantes. 
These monuments of a former race have given rise to as much contro- 
versy among the learned, and have led to as many conjectures respect- 
ing their origin and use, as have the celebrated round towers of 
Ireland ; to which, indeed, the Noraghe bear a slight external resem- 
blance, being in the form of truncated cones or towers, averaging from 
30 to 60 feet in height, and from 100 to 300 in circumference at the 
base. “All are built on natural or artificial mounds, whether in 
valleys, plains, or on mountains ;” and their interior “consists of one, 
two, or three domed chambers placed one above the other.” They are 
built of blocks of stone rudely worked by the hammer, with sufficient 
exactness to form horizontal layers ; and all are without either scuJp- 
ture, ornamental work, or cement. After stating the opinions of pre- 
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vious writers upon these curious relies of antiquity, the author states 
that he has endeavoured 


“To arrive at the conclusion that these extraordinary monuments were 
probably temples of sacrifice and worship, built by the very early Canaanites, 
in their migration when expelled from their country ; and that, as such, they 
may have been occasionally used as a depository of idols, or remains of the 
immolated victims, or even of some exalted personages connected with their 
worship and rites.” —P. 139. 

The Sepolture de is Gigantes, which frequently occur near the 
Noraghe, are described as 

“A series of large stones placed together without any cement, inclosing a 
foss or vacuum, from 15 to 36 feet long, from 3 to 6 wide, the same in depth, 
with immense flat stones resting on them as a covering ; but though the latter 
are not always found, it is evident, by a comparison with the more perfect Sepol- 
ture, that they once existed, and have been destroyed or removed. The foss 
runs invariably from north-west to south-east; and at the latter point is a large 
upright head-stone, averaging from 10 to 15 feet high, varying in its form 
from the square, elliptical, and conical, to that of three-quarters of an egg, and 
having, in many instances, an aperture about 18 inches square at its base. On 
either side of this stele commences a series of separate stones, irregular in size 
and shape, but forming an are, the chord of which varies from 20 to 40 feet ; 


so that the whole figure somewhat resembles the bow and shank of a spur.”-— ° 
P. 140. 


The name given to these fosse, by the Sardinians, is sufficiently 
expressive of the popular opinion as to their origin and use ; all the 
remains hitherto found in them have been of a comparatively modern 
date, and throw no light upon the questions of their antiquity or 
origin. 

The author gives a spirited picture of the tunny fishery or mattanza, as 
it is called, at which he was present on one occasion. He also describes 
the mode of curing and packing the fish ; and recommends all future 
travellers in Sardinia “not to neglect, but even to wait for an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a ‘kill and cure’ of these royal fishes, — /a 
Manna del Mediterraneo.” 

The author recounts many instances of the jus hospitii being in as 
full force in Sardinia, at the present day, as among the Romans. 
Sardinian hospitality, he says, far surpassed all his expectations ; his 
only embarrassment frequently arising from uncertainty as to the 
choice of a party to whom he should apply for board and lodging. 


“The traveller is sent from village to village with a note, or merely a verbal 
message, either being sufficient to ensure a hearty welcome; and the following 
is One among my many opportunities of testing their hospitality. On arriving 
at a village, and while my servant had taken in my letter of introduction, one 
of the inmates of the house informed me of a death which had taken place in 
the family a few days previously ; and while expressing my regret at having 
presented the letter, and apologising for having intruded under such circum- 
stances, the master of the house came out and insisted on my staying with him. 
I pleaded my ignorance of the melancholy event, and declined accepting his 
offer; but perceiving the refusal was solely out of delicacy, he drew up, and 
seizing me by the hand, exclaimed, ‘ No, no! though we have lost a relative, 
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we shall gain a friend. Her death was a misery to us, and your presence will 
not make it greater; but not to show hospitality to a stranger would be a 
reproach to us, and would indeed increase our unhappiness. It was said with 
such fervor, that I consented, though reluctantly, to his proposition ; the scence 
reminding one of that of Alcestes, whose hospitality being refused from a simi- 
lar cause, a dialogue ensues, from what my Sarde friend might almost have 
been accused of quoting.” —P. 191. 

The Sarde’s notions of hospitality do not, however, at all times 
comport with the personal comfort of the visitor. Our author states 
that he was full many a time denounced as a bad guest, for not eating 
at one repast as much as would have sufficed him for two days’ meals ; 
and mentions one occasion on which, having proved himself a first- 
rate gastronome by tasting some eight or ten dishes, he was rejoicing 
in his own prowess and their removal from the table, when his host 
exclaimed, “ Well, as you have eaten nothing, you shall have some- 
thing more acceptable and more agreeable.” This something soon 
made its appearance, in the shape of “ a whole roasted wild boar !”— 
a portion of which, to his astonishment, sufficient to have allayed 
“the combined appetites of six Germans at a jagdschmans,” was 
quickly transferred to his own plate. He contrived, by eating the 

‘fiftieth part of this slice, to offer up a tribute to his host’s feelings and 
hospitality, but it was at an amount of self-sacrifice utterly revolting 
to his already victimised stomach. 

Like Rome, the city of Cagliari has its corso and its horse-races— 
the latter being celebrated, during the carnival, in the Strado di San 
Michele, a handsome street, 262 yards long—and are thus described :— 


** The Romans are content with starting their horses with no other burthens 
than ribbons and crackers, and concede the prize to the affrighted animal which 
arrives first at the goal; but the Sardes, on the contrary, consider the dexterity 
and activity of the riders to be the primary excellence and amusement of their 
races. It is called a ‘ Pareggia;’ and from three to six riders start together, 
their arms interlocked within each other, so that quadrupeds and bipeds form 
one animated mass of chivalry and centaurism; and thus linked together, they 
start, and gallop over the roughly-paved and steep streets at a terrific pace, 
the sparks flying from the flint stones at every step, as they dash by the 
buildings and assembled multitudes. The merit of the race consists in the 
riders all arriving in the same order as they started, without having been 
separated from each other. Pareggia succeeds pareggia in uproarious clatter : 
the amusement is kept up till dusk, and is as exciting to the riders as to the 
spectators ; but the dangers which happen to both have induced the govern- 
ment to put down this species of racing; and it is now, therefore, rarely 
performed. The horses, like those at Rome, on the feast of St. Antonio, 
receive a holy blessing at the church, which gives a religious tint to the whole 
picture.” —Vol. iii. p. 106. 

These volumes were written before events of recent occurrence 
raised Sardinia to so prominent a place in the eyes of the rest of 
Europe. These events have probably changed many of the political, 
ecclesiastical, and social relations commented on by Mr. Tyndale ; 
but the physical and moral features of the island and its inhabitants 
remain unaltered. Future philosophical travellers, in this hitherto 
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little explored region, will, therefore, find full occupation in their 
investigation of Sardinian history, customs, and condition. The 
antiquarian will be equally interested by remarks into the origin and 
use of the Noraghe, the Sepolture de is Gigantes, the idols, and other 
monuments and relics of antiquity abounding in this island, but un- 
known in other countries ; while to these, and to every other class of 
travellers, the present work will be found a most interesting and 
useful guide and companion, showing the mode of travelling, and 
other particulars connected with the explanation of this interesting 
and little-known country. The map will be found especially useful, 
and the other illustrations add much to the value of the volume. 


7.—Auvustria. By Edward P. Thompson, Esq., Author of ‘ Life in 
Russia: or the Discipline of Despotism.’ London: Smith, Elder, 
and ‘Co., Cornhill. 1849. 


Like the admirable ‘ Life in Russia,’ by the same author, the present 
volume has been written with a view of supplying « void in our know- 
ledge of one of the great continental powers. Although familiar with 
Germany from early associations, Mr. Thompson says that he felt, “on 
entering Austria, how little he understood of the institutions and policy 
of the empire, and how many false impressions he had entertained 
with respect to them.” During his stay, he seems to have been placed 
in circumstances highly favourable for the attainment of sound infor- 
mation upon Austrian affairs; and in the volume before us he gives 
the result of his investigations into the present condition of what he 
well terms “ the most consummate place-ridden and police-governed 
state in Europe.” 

The police, indeed, seem to regulate every public movement; to 
intrude, with an inquisitorial power, into the concerns of domestic life; 
and, in fact, to be the embodiment of the principles of the govern- 
ment. This is “as much a regulating as a preventive force,” it being 
understood that everything is prohibited which they do not sanction; in 
short, as the author observes, “ their duty seems to consist chiefly in 
keeping up the system of pupillage, and in enforcing the street regu- 
lations laid down by the magistracy.” On his very entrance into 
Austria, Mr. Thompson was made aware at once of their vigilance 
and of their ignorance, which, in some of the subordinates, is scarcely 
credible. We read that, 


** Partly from necessity—because the waters.of the Danube, owing to the 
droughts of the autumn, were too shallow to admit of navigation, and partly 
from motives of pleasure, the author, following the left bank of the river, 
entered the Austrian territories on foot. His destination for the night was a 
little village, Engelhartzell, on the right bank; and having passed the frontier 
—a wet ditch, with the blue and white post of Bavaria on one side, and the 
yellow and black one of Austria on the other—he was making arrangements 
with a solitary boatman to ferry him across the river, when an armed police- 
man made his appearance from some hidden spot, and demanded his passport. 
It was exhibited, but required to be registered at the office, a wretched cottage, 
where the comrade of the attending policeman was smoking on his bed. The 
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acting genius pulled out a book containing a vile scrawi of hieroglyphics, and 
proceeded to his work. It was a Foreign-office passport, bearing the signature 
of Lord Palmerston, which was the only word the man could decipher ; and 
under that name the author was about to be inscribed, but—to prevent mis- 
chief, he insisted on being properly entered; and then came the msurmount- 
able difficulty whether the name was spelt with a hard or a soft D, as he chose 
to call the ‘l—he chose the former—and then the place, Londres (pronounced 
by him literally with the terminal s), was another stumbling-block—it was 
unknown to him—was it on the Rhine? ‘ What are those papers?’ said the 
man, on examining a little portfolio. ‘ Letters,’ was the aod which, in fact, 
they were. ‘ What are they about?’ ‘Read them.’ ‘I cannot,’ and ‘I will 
not,’ was the answer. Such an introduction is a good preparation for other 
and more stringent ordeals which the traveller has to submit to in his course.” 
—P. 366. 


Stringent as are the police regulations with regard to strangers, 
they are far more so towards the natives. The former have the privilege 
of leaving when they please; not so the latter, “ who cannot pass 
from one part of the empire to another without undergoing the most 
rigid examination when they apply for a passport, and then, perhaps, 
having it refused.” Then, again, observes Mr. Thompson— 


** As regards residence, no inhabitant can change his dwelling or lodging 
without notifying the same to the police ; and if he wishes to insert a notice 
or advertisement in the newspaper, it must be submitted to them. The 
machinery of the police establishment is immense, embracing in it the greatest 
variety of department. There are the executive, the passports and residence, 
the roads, the buildings, the carriage, the town districts, &c., each of which is 
presided over by a Hofrath, or councillor, through whose bureaus business 
crawls with such tedious steps, that private energy would be discouraged by 
the obstruction, were that virtue known.”—P. 318. 


One more example of what the author well terms “ the puerility of 
some of the forms observed by the police,” we may extract from the 
paragraph on the railways from Vienna:— 


“* The author was put into a mail carriage at Trieste with two other travellers, 
on their way to Vienna; but, it being an extra mail, there was no conducteur, 
or guard ; and the bags being locked up im the hind boot, proceeded under the 
charge of the post-boys from stage to stage. The absence of this official 
caused some conversation to arise as to the passports, which had been taken 
by the police at Trieste, with the assurance that they would be forthcoming at 
the proper time and place. But, considering the importance of these papers, 
there was a little feeling of uneasiness; and at last, as the boot would not be 
opened till the carriage reached Vienna, it was concluded that the passports 
were placed elsewhere, and a search of the carriage took place, when they 
were found stowed away in a pocket. Thus, three men, whose safety depended 
on their passports, were not allowed the custody of them, merely that an 
useless form of keeping them in a kind of surveillance, by leaving them 
unprotected, should be observed. To complete the absurdity, the author was 
refused admission into the refreshment-room at the railway station at Gritz, 
by the police, till he showed the identical passport at the door.”—P. 306. 


In Austria, as is well known, education is compulsory; it not being 
left to the option of parents whether their children are to be educated 
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or not—they must be sent to school when of a proper age. ‘The State 
prescribes the course of education to be followed, and 

* The system of studies prescribed by the State is in perfect accordance 
with its priaciples of government; acting on the defensive, and jealous lest 
anything should intrude itself opposed to the prerogatives of the civil autho- 
rity, the laws of the country, or the rights of the sovereign. With respect to 
instruction in ecclesiastical law, it need only be briefly stated, that the broadest 
dlistinction is made between the spiritual and temporal authorities; and that 
all controversies as to the independence of the temporal over the spiritual 
power, as to the immunities belonging to the ecclesiastical order, as to the 
rights of the sovereign to decree laws of mortmain, and to fix the age of taking 
vows, &c., are forbidden; such discussions, it is alleged, belonging properly to 
former ages, and not to the present time.” —P. 108. 


Those who have been accustomed to look upon Austria as, next to 
Russia, the most military nation on the continent, will read with 
some surprise the following paragraph :— 

** Austria is not a military nation, and there are many combining causes 
which render the profession of arms not only distasteful but irksome. The 
service offers few temptations: its pay being insufficient, its discipline severe, 
its recruiting compulsory, and its detachment duty little less than banishment.” 
—P. 170. 

As illustrative of the severity of the discipline, and the destructive 
effects of detachment duty upon the Austrian troops, the author ad- 
duces the reduction in the number of one of the battalions quartered 
at Ferrara in 1842. 

** To see the full effect of the summer months’ manceuvres on tlic troops, 
we will take one battalion as anexample. The fourth battalion of the Imperial 
Rifles was employed, during the summer of 1842, at Ferrara; and the men 
were stationed, against their inclinations, on the fortifications. After toiling 
the whole week through, from four o’clock in the morning till seven in the 
evening, with only two hours and a half interval during the day, the major- 
commandant turned them out to drill on the Sunday morning, from four til! 
nine o’clock ; allowing them, thus, no portion of repose, as the afternoon was 
oceupied in cleaning their accoutrements. When ordered to march into canton- 
ments at Peschiera, each company, 180 strong, left on an average from fifty to 
sixty men in the hospital at Ferrara; and, on every third day, a number of sick 
were brought in from the detachment service, and transported to Verona in 
baggage-waggons, without the least regard to the conditien of the men, who 
were literally packed together. Thus, in a very short time, and before the 
manceuvres were half completed, this battalion was reduced to one-third of its 
strength. This is no exaggerated statement, and is a fair sample of the cou- 
dition of the rest of the army ; and at no period are the hospitals fuller, or the 
mortality greater, than at the time of these manceuvres.”—P. 176. 

To these few extracts, elucidating the two principal elements of 
Austrian rule—the police and the army—we must restrict our notice 
of Mr. Thompson’s new exposition of the workings of despotism ; 
which, if not so amusing as his volume on Russia, will be found 
equally valuable in its ample statistical details, and the pertinent 
remarks on many points of interest connected with the empire. 
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8.—THe Nemesis or Fairn. By J. A. Froude, M.A., Fellow of 


Exeter College, Oxford.- London: John Chapman. 


Tue above is the work which it is reported, by the papers, the heads of 


Exeter College, Oxford, have ordered to be burnt; a fact which, if true, 
and it is by no means improbable, will save Mr. Chapman no inconsider- 
able amount of advertising; and will tend to lend an éelat to a remarkable 
biography, which its own merits, striking as they are, might not have 
commanded. There is an interesting earnestness and good faith about 
this psychological sketch which, in these days of moral mechanism, is 
truly refreshing. The hero is one of those rare monsters in this cen- 
tury who sacrifice expediency to principle; a sacrifice which we 
“shopkeepers” in religion and philosophy, as well as in hardware and 
haberdashery, cannot be expected to sympathise with. From Peel to 
Jones, who is there, now-a-days, so silly as to hesitate about the 
choice of a protession, or any other course of action, on the ground 
of presumed unfitness, when the opportunity offers of stepping into a 
comfortable benefice or a comfortable practice—of realizing money 
or respectability ; whether as a divine, a lawyer, or a commercial 
traveller ? 

The hero of this Nemesis, we repeat, is scrupulously conscientiou: 
—a man of faith in an age of insincerity—who, disheartened by the 
fearful inconsistencies which strike him as attaching to the profession 
of religion as a profession—the unselfishness in words, and the world- 
liness, the money-makingness, in short, which characterize a successful 
career in the church—refuses a living voluntarily offered him by the 
bishop, and, through a succession of vicissitudes of opinion, ends 
somewhat like Faust ;—leaving unsolved the greatest of all problems. 

One quotation will give a tolerable specimen of the style of thought 
and expression, but not altogether of the general aim and tendencies 
of the work, which, although one that will be highly prized by really 
ardent and honest inquirers after religious truth, in the effect that it 
will produce upon some minds, reminds us of the passage :—“ I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

“We boast much of the purity of our faith, of the sins of idolatry among 
the Romanists, and we send missionaries to the poor unenlightened heathen 
to bring them out of their darkness into our light, our glorious light; but oh! 
if you may measure the fearfulness of an idol by the blood which stains its 
sacrifice, by the multitude of its victims, where, in all the world, in the fetish 
of the poor negro, in the hideous car of Indian Juggernaut, can you find a 
monster whose worship is polluted by such enormity as this English one of 
money ! ’ a ° - 

“Riches! I suppose, at the smallest average, for the making of a single 
rich man, we make a thousand whose lifelong is one floodtide of misery. The 
charnel-houses of poverty are in the shadow of the palace; and as one is splen- 
did, so is the other dark, poisonous, degraded. ns ° 

“Ah, Heaven! and our beautiful account books, so cleanly written, the 
polished persiflage of our white-gloved rulers, and the fair register of the 
nation’s prosperity, what does it look like, up in heaven, in the angel's book. 
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9,—THREE PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REORGANIZATION 
or Inetanp. By William Bridges. Second Edition. London : 

Baillicre. 1849. 

OnE of the most concise contributions towards the elucidation and solu- 
tion of the great Irish question hitherto published. Though concise, it 
is comprehensive, as the following résume of its contents will show. Of 
eleven pages of text, one is occupied with a brief explanatory and 
excusatory introduction ; two with an array of facts, showing the 
practical results, in practical hands, of judicious investments in drain- 
age, reclamation, and other improvements of waste lands, in general 
agriculture, mines, and fisheries; four with an explanation of the 
very successful method adopted in the United States for developing 
the latent resources of the soil, and for the establishment of railways 
and public works, by the issue of Lanp Scrip (Suggestion No. L.), 
the forms employed, and the terms of the local Acts being embodied 
in an Appendix of two-and-a-half pages, and applying the same prin- 
ciple in detail, mutatis mutandis, to the condition of Lreland ; one 
page and a half is devoted to Suggestion No. I., being a recapitulation 
of the opposing legal and legislative difficulties, and a plan for obviat- 
ing these by a system of Free TRADE IN LAND; and in two pages 
and a half we have Suggestion No. III., namely, the elaboration of a 
cientific and practical system of land tenure, based upon the princi- 
ples of life assurance, whereby the industrious occupying tenant, 
without detriment to any other interest, will be at once put in posses- 
sion of an absolute freehold, which he may bequeath unburthened to 
his heirs, the rent-charge terminating with his life. We can find 
room for only one quotation ; which shall embrace the author’s sum- 
mary of his third Suggestion, that of FREEHOLD AssURANCE—a prin- 
ciple worthy of peculiar consideration :— 

«Give a man,’ says Arthur Young, ‘the secure possession of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden; give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and 
he will convert it into a desert. The perfect medium between a purchase out 
and out, which implies the possession of capital to purchase and capital to 
improve—and a temporary usufruct, whether for life, for a period of years, or 
at will, implymg, under any circumstances, the ‘ sic vos non vobis’—investment 
by the industrious for the benefit of the looker-on—is to be found in an obvious 
application of the beautiful principle of Life Assurance—in what, for distine- 
tion, we might call the principle of FreemHoLtp AssuRANCE. Let free trade 
in land be established—!et the land be opened up by railways, and blocks of 
territory adapted for the purposes of combined labour and individual invest- 
ment by the means we have already specified, by the issue of State money on a 
national mortgage, to public bodies and others who shall supply an equal 
umount of capital; and thereafter let these lands, in quantities not exceeding 
a certain maximum. nor less than a certain minimum, be assigned m absolute 
freehold to x body of yeomen colonists, ou the simple condition that thes 
shall pay a premium-rent on the imereased value calculated on the duration of 
ther hves. By an annual premiun of 24 per cent., in addition to the interest 
ou the actual outlay by a Company, a farmer of the age of thirty. being of 
sound health and good character, would thus be at once placed in possession 
of a farm within reach of a market, and which at his death, even within a week, 
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would become the absolute property of his children, unburthened, save by the al 
imposts of the State and the duties entailed by all property—duties which it is st 
the highest privilege of property to own and to discharge. An incalculable P 
mutual benefit would accrue to the investor and the cultivator. ‘The former, r 
in addition to the ordinary profit on his investment, as a seller of land, would , 
obtain the profits of a Life Assurance Company—the bonuses of which would . 
of themselves form an ample sinking fund to repay the advances of the State, 

made to him on the Massachusett’s principle, as already explained, and as t 
further detailed in the Appendix. The latter would, by a perfectly just and h 


equitable annual obligation, be at once invested with the dignity of a land- 
owner, cultivating his own lands, and saving the bulk of his capital for seed 
and other reproductive purposes ; and the mass of the Irish people would he 
sustained by their own labour, upon their own, their native soil.” 

The first edition of these Suggestions was issued about the middle 
of February. Prefixed to the second is a most apposite extract from 
James the First’s ‘ Motives and Reasons to induce the City of London 
to undertake the Plantation in the North of Ireland, 30th July, 1609. 
Doubtless, the ex-Premier’s speech induced Mr. Bridges to rake up 
some ancient folio for the passage: the plan itself, however, appears ! 
to have been developed some time previous to that memorable declara- | 
tion, and, indeed, involves rather the systematic re-colonization of the , 
whole island, than anything corresponding to a loca! plantation, whether 
in Ulster or Connaught. 


i 

a { 

10.—RupDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE : FOR THE UskE OF BEGINNERS. | 

The Orders, and their A&sthetic Principles. By W. H. Leeds, Esq. { 
London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 1848. 


Wr know of no man so capable as Mr. Leeds of imparting to the J 
elementary study of architecture an interest not previously recognised 
as belonging to it. This he has effected in the little treatise before 5 
us, not only by divesting the subject of those dry technicalities which 
have hitherto passed for essentials with most teachers of the art, but 
by directing the attention of. the student to those comprehensive 
esthetic principles “ which alone can guide us where ¢echnical rules 
stop short, and mere rules abandon us to error or to doubt.” 

Mr. Leeds commences with a brief explanation of “ what is to be 
understood by architecture in its quality of one of the so-called Fine 
Arts ;” and in this part of his treatise, he is careful to guard his readers 
against confounding building with architecture, as appears to have been 
done by many who “ have defined architecture to be the art of build- 
ing according to rule.” “ Just as well,” he truly says, “ might they 
define eloquence to be the art of speaking according to grammar, or 
poetry the art of composing according to prosody.” Infinitely more to 
the purpose is Mr. Leeds’ own definition, namely— 





“ Architecture is building with something more than a view to mere utility 
and convenience ; it is building i in such a manner as to delight the eye by 
beauty of forms, to captivate the ——— and to satisfy that faculty of 
the mind which we denominate taste.”—p. 3 


Mr. Leeds repudiates the old dneteinn of there being five orders in 
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architecture, each being treated as capable of reduction to a positive 
standard. All the so-called orders are, in fact, reterrible to three 
primary standards—the ancient Doric, the Greek Lonic, and the Co- 
rinthian. These three families and their derivatives are described in 
order. 

The author very judiciously enforces his instructions by references 
to examples, for the most part within the student’s reach. In these 
he points out’ anything especially worthy of notice, and clearly 
explains every peculiarity, or deviation from established rules. As 
an instance, we quote the following :-— 


* For examples of Grecian, Doric, and Ionic, which may be seen in 
London, and which the student would therefore do well to look at, and care- 
fully examine for himself, since he will from these learn more than he possibly 
can do from books alone, we refer to the following buildings :—For Dorie, the 
tetrastyle portico of Covent Garden Theatre, and the exastyle cone of the 
Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park; which latter shows the order to mueh 
greater advantage than the other, owing to its being free from such disturbing 
and very un-antique additions as several doors and windows within it, whieh 
inevitably destroy all breadth and repose; it has also the advantage of a 
western aspect, by which the full effect of light and shade is produced. For louie 
examples, we refer to St. Pancras Church, New-road, whose order is a faithful 
transcript from that of the Esrotheam. ‘he same building also affords an 
instance of the application of a caryatid order of female figures in the porch, 
or rather the porch-like structure, on its north and south sides—the iieca of 
which is taken from a similar small structure attached to the Athenian teinple ; 
the University Club-house, Pall Mall East, where the same order is applied 
upon a much smaller seale, and raised upon a basement floor; the chapel in 
South Audley-street ; the portico of the Post Ofiice, and the facade of the 
British Museum; the portico of the College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Ian 
Fields, whose columns, proportioned according to the Lissus example, were 
originally plain, but were fluted, and the mouldings of the entablature cut, 
when the building was altered and greatly improved, some years ago, by Mr. 
Barry; the portico of Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, which, as the reader is 
already aware, shows the Priene Ionic; and lastly, for we will not farther 
extend this list, the portico of the India House, Leadenhall-street, which is 
remarkable for its frieze being sculptured, and its pediment also filled in with 
figures in relief. Of similar decoration for the Dorie order, we cannot point 
out any instance here, both the metosses of the freize and the pediment being 
left plain in all our English specimens of that order.””—p. 44. 


An admirable “ Glossarial Index” coneludes this treatise, giving 
full and lucid explanations of architectural terms. We can honestly 
recommend this little book to the notice of the student of architecture, 
whether his views may be directed to the professional or the amateur 
practice of the art ; in either case, he will do well to bear in mind the 
truth of the following quotation, with which we conclude :— 


“There is no style of the art so poetical, that the flattest prose may not be 
made out of it; and hardly any so utterly prosaic, as to be incapable of being 
kindled into poetry by the Promethean torch of geniality, artistic treatment 
and con amore vsthetie feeling.””—p. 77. 
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11.—Bonn’s StanpARD Liprary: a Series of the best English and 
Foreign Authors. London: H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 


30HN’Ss ANTIQUARIAN Library. Same publisher. 


THe ‘Standard Library’ has from the commencement steadily pur- 
sued “the even tenor of its way:” forty-three monthly volumes, 
uniform in size, and presenting an admirably edited series of the most 
sterling character, have already appeared, and others are in prepara- 
tion. The latest volumes that have been published include Milton’s 
‘Prose Works’ (three volumes), Menzel’s ‘History of Germany’ (two 
volumes), Schlegel’s ‘ /Esthetic and Miscellaneous Works,’ Goethe’s 
‘Autobiography and Works,’ Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes’ (thre: 
volumes), and others of equal importance. 

Uniform in size and price with the ‘ Standard Library’ Mr. Bohn 
has commenced a new series, called the ‘ Antiquarian Library.’ This 
series is to comprise accurate reprints of works of intrinsic value and 
interest, though not of every-day demand, such as Bede’s ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical History,’ William of Malmesbury’s ‘ Chronicles of the Kings of 
England,’ Ellis’s ‘ Early English Romances,’ Brande’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities,’ Roger of Wendover’s ‘ Chronicle,’ early Books of Travel, 
ancient Chronicles, and others of similar character, which every one 
with the slightest taste for literature would wish to possess, though 
hitherto hardly accessible to the general reader. 

An extensive sale can alone remunerate the proprietor of these 
Libraries, for the large outlay their production must involve. 


12.—Cosmos: A SKETCH OF A PuHystcAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Universe. By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated from the 
German, by E. C. Otte. Two volumes. London: H. G. Bohn, 
York-street, Covent-garden. 1849. 
Tre appearance of this version of what has been expressively termed 
“the great work of the age,” has given rise to some rather angry 
observations. On the merits of the controversy we do not feel our- 
selves called upon to give an opinion. Suffice it to say, that we 
rejoice in the fact of such a book, in so perfect and convenient a form, 
being placed within the reach of every English reader, through the 
liberality and enterprise of its spirited publisher. 
In the ‘ Westminster Review’ for September, 1845, will be found 
an article upon the ‘ Cosmos,’ three parts of the first English translation 
of which had then just appeared, and a somewhat analogous work, the 


* Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation Nhe ‘Cosmos’ is not 
even vel finished the third volun if havine heen | ‘haved, its the 
author bas informed his present translator, by the late unsettled state 
of affirs in Prussia ach yolume of this edition is. to a certain 
extent, “distinet in its ebject, aud may be considered complete in 
itselé.” Lhe jirst volume comprises a sketch of all that is at present 


known of the physical phe: acna of the universe: the second com- 
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prehends two distinct parts, the first of which treats of the incitements 
io the study of nature, afforded in descriptive poetry, landscape-paint- 
ing, and the cultivation of exotic plants ; while the second and larger 
part enters into the consideration of “the different epoclis in the pro- 
gress of discovery, and of the corresponding stages of advance in human 
civilization ;” and the ¢hird is to “ comprise the special and scientific 
development of the great Picture of Nature.” The above résumé will 
serve to convey an idea of the extremely varied nature of the mate- 
tials—the accumulation of almost a lifetime—here brought together ; 
and if the volumes contain nothing new, nothing original, the mode in 
which the different subjects are handled is sufficient to stamp the 
mind of the author as one of the highest order. Nor must we omit to 
mention the highly satisfactory manner in which the translator has 
performed his task, he having perfectly succeeded in retaining much 
of the elevated simplicity of the original, while clothing the ideas of 
his author in an expressive and elegant English dress. 





13.—A Hanp-pook ov British Ferns: intended as a Guide and 
Companion in Fern Culture ; and comprising Scientific and Popular 
Descriptions, with Engravings of all the Species indigenous to 
Britain, with remarks on their History and Cultivation. By 
Thomas Moore, M.B.S.L., Curator of the Botanic Garden of the 
Society of Apothecaries. London: Groombridge, Paternoster- 
row ; Pamplin, Frith-street. 1849. 

Wirtutn the last few years, and more especially since the appearance 
of Mr. Newman’s beautiful ‘ History of British Ferns,’ and Mr. 
Ward’s essay ‘on the Growth of Plants in closely glazed Cases,’ 
these elegant plants have become general favourites, whether as orna- 
ments for the drawing-room table, or the parlour window, or as 
adjuncts to artificial rock scenery out of doors. Those who confine 
their attention to the culture of our indigenous Ferns, will find Mr. 
Moore’s unpretending little volume a really useful ‘ Guide and Com- 
panion. The author’s own success as a fern-cultivator is a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy and practical character of his instructions ; 
while the preliminary remarks upon the species are well calculated to 
induce the student to become further acquainted with this beautiful 
tribe of plants, through the medium of other and more comprehensive 
works, as well as from his own observation. For, as the author justly 
observes :-— 


* Whoever admires ferns must be a lover of nature. Their simple and un- 
gaudy elegance—superlative though it be—has nothing in it to attract those 
whose eyes can feast ouly on the pageantry of floriculture. A man may admire 
and esteem a flower for some characteristic which excludes nature altogether 
from any share of that esteem. But nature and ferns are, as it were, in- 
separable.” 

There is. however, one drawback to which we must reluctantly 
allude. We have seldom seen, what would otherwise have been a 
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really pretty little volume, so utterly spoiled by the printer as_ thi: 
* Hand-Book.’ The illustrations are well drawn, and well engraved ; 
but in working, their effect has been totally marred, to the chagrin, no 
doubi, of both artists and author. ‘This is unpardonable ; as, from 
the simplicity of the engravings, ordinary care would have sufliced to 
give them their due effect. This should be avoided in a subsequent 
edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ScHOOL ARCHITECTURE; or, Contributions to the Improvenient of School- 
Houses. By Henry Barnard. Chapman. 
Mr. Barnard isa Commissioner of public schools in Rhode Island, and has 
here given us an account of all that is doing in the United States for the 
improvement of school-houses, and school implements and apparatus. The 
work is a manual of the physical and mechanical arrangements necessary to 
primary education, filled with plates and diagrams, and as such will be found 
im this country extremely useful for the consultation of school committees. 
Four Monrus AMONG THE GoLD Finpers in Aura CALirornia. By 
J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. David Bogue. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND MINERALOGICAL Works, to accompany Mr. Wyld’s 
Mzp of the Gold Regions of Califernia. J. Wyld, Charing Cross, East. 
Tne Goutp Seexer’s Manvau. By David T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. John 

Von Voorst. 


Dr. Brooks’s ‘Four Months among the Gold Minders’ is an extremely inte- 
resting personal narrative, already familiar to most of our readers, by the ample 
quotations which have appeared from it in the newspapers. The Geographica! 
and Mineralogical notes, omg by Mr. Wyld, contain a complete summary 
of all that is known respecting California, including a full account of its 
history, present state, and the physical features of the country; and we have 
seldom seen similar information put together in a more clear and satisfactory 
form. Mr. Ansted adds a lucid statement of the characteristics of gold, its 
geological position, and the process of its assay and reduction. The threc 
works together form a complete library for the Californian emigrant; and in 
these times, when gold is perhaps the only real Bible about which there is no 
indifference, it would be useless, perhaps, to call his attention to a book 
relating to any other subject 





Apams’s Pockrer Descriprive GuIpe vo tHE ENVIRONS OF THE 
Merropo tis, embracing Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Essex, in a cireuit of Thirty Miles round London. By E. L. Blanchard. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. 

Now that the time for holiday-making and pleasure-seeking is fast ap- 
proaching, we cannot perhaps do better than bring under the notice of our 
readers the various useful travellmg manuals, published ‘by Mr. Adams, of 
London, and Bradshaw and Co., of Manchester. Those who are limited for 
time, and would make the most of a day or two away from “ the brick-work 
bounds” and eternal din of London, will find the ‘ Guide to the Environs of 
the Metropolis’ an exceedingly useful pocket companion; it will teach them 
where to find the country, and how to enjoy it when found. Those again, 
whom business or pleasure call toa greatc r distance, may consult Bradshaw’s 
various Railway-conveyance Guides and Itineraries, in full confidence of the 
accuracy of the information contained therein. 


London: Waterlow and Sons, Printers, 66, Londen Wall, 





